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S the present issue marks the completion of five years of publication of 
‘THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE, a cumulative index covering Vol- 
umes I to V ts included. The considerable labor of copying and correlat- 
ing the references to the first four volumes was cheerfully undertaken by 
Lieutenant Alexander Crosby Brown, U.S.N.R., and Lieutenant 
Charles Grayson Summersell, U.S. N.R., while the indexing of the cur- 
rent volume has been done as usual by Lieutenant Commander Whitehill. 
The attainment of this milestone ts particularly gratifying to the Edi- 
tors in view of the fact that the United States has been at war during four 
of the five years of publication. Throughout the period the contributors 
have been untiring in their support of the journal, but there have been in- 
evitable losses of subscribers and difficulties of production. A voluntary 
non-commercial undertaking, dependent upon the spare time of otherwise 
occupied people, is not easy to maintain even under normal circumstances. 
During the war the Editors have contrived to produce the quarterly is- 
sues, but they have had no opportunity to encourage the production of 
articles upon certain of the subjects announced in the original prospectus 


and no time to devote to means of increasing circulation. Moreover, gov- 
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ernment regulations regarding the use of paper have required smaller is- 
sues, with consequent delay in the publication of articles already on hand. 

Even though the war has been brought to a successful conclusion earlier 
than seemed possible, this situation will not change over night, but the 
Editors confidently hope that the next five volumes will be even more 
varied and extensive than the last. As contributors and readers return to 
their normal activities, it will be possible to explore still untouched lines 
of approach to maritime history, and it is hoped that in the near future 
both the paper situation and circulation may warrant a visible increase 
in number of pages and illustrations. 

As the publication of the NEPTUNE depends entirely upon revenue 
from subscriptions, and as all receipts are used solely for expenses of 
printing and mailing, it is hoped that readers will renew their own sub- 
scriptions promptly, by means of the enclosed postcard, and make every 
effort to bring the journal to the attention of others — both individuals and 
libraries —that might be interested. 

A general title-page and table of contents for the volume appears as 
usual at the end of this issue, following the index. Subscribers wishing to 
have the standard blue buckram binding may send their copies of Volume 
V to Mr. Marchi’s bindery at 105 Middle Street, Portland 6, Maine. 
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The Mount Vernon’s Voyage 
from Batavia to Nagasaki in 1807 


BY ALLAN B.COLE 


APAN’S invasion of the Netherlands East Indies early in 1942 and the 

hostilities now ended have increased the interest of Americans in 

early relations of their country with the Japanese and Indonesian 
archipelagoes. American-Japanese intercourse began as early as 1791 — 
seven years after the first independent Yankee commercial venture to 
China and sixty-two years before Perry’s expedition. 

Japan had, in 1638, closed its doors except to Dutch, Chinese, and Ko- 
rean merchants, thus entering semi- seclusion while North America was 
experiencing its first generation of English colonization. 

Not until the Napoleonic wars, however, did American ships in signifi- 
cant numbers visit Nagasaki, to which harbor the Dutch had been re- 
stricted. After the French conquest of the Netherlands in 1795, and still 
more after Holland was forced into the Continental System in 1805, 
Dutch East Indiamen became lawful prizes for the superior British navy. 
Consequently, the Netherlands East India Company opened for keen 
competition among neutral captains the annual charters of one or two ves- 
sels sailing between Batavia, Java and Nagasaki. Between 1797 and 1809, 
thirteen ships, actually or allegedly American, visited Japan—usually un- 
der Dutch charter-parties. 

Documents relating to several of these voyages have been published, 
but here are the first pertaining to the next-to-last American venture to 
Japan before 1837." Shortly before the recent Japanese conquest of In- 
donesia, microfilm copies of these manuscripts were secured from the 
Landsarchief van Nederlandsch-Indie in Batavia, the subsequent fate of 
which is now not publicly known. 

One of the annual Dutch charters was secured on 12 June 1807 by John 
Davison,’ captain of the Mount Vernon, owned by Bohlen & Company of 


1 The last American voyage in this period was made for the Netherlands East India Company by 
the Rebecca, Captain McNeil, but on 24 May 1809 she was captured by the British before arrival at 
Nagasaki. 


2 Also appearing in the documents as Davisson, Davidson, and Davidsson. United States customs 
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Philadelphia. As will be seen in the documents quoted below, Captain 
Davison undertook to provision his ship and to carry cargo for exchange 
and supplies to the Company’s agents on Deshima, an artificial island in 
Nagasaki bay. Not only was he to be paid in East Indian products — chiefly 
coffee and sugar —at the rate of ninety Spanish dollars per ton, but also 
he, and probably his officers, were permitted to trade independently in 
Japan. 

If the memoirs of Captain Amasa Delano are correct,* the most unusual 
passengers aboard the Mount Vernon during her voyage to Nagasaki from 
June to July 1807 must have been eight natives of Osaka, Japan, who had 
been rescued from a disabled junk and had been brought to Honolulu. 
Thence, late in 1806, they had been conveyed by Captain Delano to Can- 
ton, where they had been entrusted with the manager of the Dutch fac- 
tory, Jean H. Rabinel. He in turn had forwarded them to Batavia, whence 
the Company was repatriating them in care of Captain Davison. 

Experiences of the Mount Vernon’s crew during nearly four months 
spent in the port of Nagasaki are not narrated below, but they may be 
surmised from William Cleveland’s account of his visit in 1800.‘ Perhaps 
the Susanna Vavorabel from Copenhagen via Batavia and probably the 
Eclipse, an American ship which had been chartered in Canton by the 
Russian-American Company, were anchored in the blue bay during part 
of the Mount Vernon’s stay. ‘The Eclipse was provisioned but was refused a 
cargo. 

Company agents were justified in their anxiety for a speedy and safe 
voyage. After leaving the island of Kyushu on November 11 with two mer- 
chants from Deshima, Martin Mack and Age Iges, aboard, together with 
Captain H. Voormann, the Mount Vernon barely avoided capture by a 
British privateer. She was damaged in a storm and was obliged to put into 
Macao, the Portuguese treaty-port near Canton. One brief account’ states 
that Captain Davison heaved overboard part of his Japanese copper dur- 
ing the storm. The bulk of the cargo was taken over at Macao by Manager 
Rabinel but sold at disappointing prices. Nevertheless, the Yankee skip- 
records show that the ship Mount Vernon was registered at Philadelphia on 16 October 1806; that it 


was built in Philadelphia in 1796 of 43: 59/95 tons burden, that it was owned by John Bohlen of 
Philadelphia; master, John Davison, a resident for thirty years and a naturalized citizen. 


8 A Narrative of Voyages and Travels (Boston, 1817), pp. 401, 410-411. 


4 Journal of William Cleveland, Clerk of the Massachusetts, Parts 3 and 4, 19 March 1799-25 
November 1800, MS in the Peabody Museum, Salem, Massachusetts. 


5 Thomas S. Raffles to Lord Minto, Governor-General of India, 30 April 1812, in Montague Paske- 
Smith, Report on Japan to the Secret Committee of the English East India Company by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, 1812-1816 (Kobe: J. L. Thompson & Co., Ltd., 1929), p. 10. But not much copper can have 
been lost, for the bill of lading upon departure from Nagasaki (see herein, tv) shows 664,69154 
pounds of copper in 5551 cases, and the inventory made at Macao lists 664,137 pounds in 5125 
cases (herein, v). 
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per demanded that he be compensated as if he had completed the voyage 
to Batavia. In the following year, the aggrieved Council of the Nether- 
lands India recommended that reprisals be made against any ship or 
cargo belonging to Davison or Bohlen & Company which might subse- 
quently touch at the Indies. 


I 


CHARTER-PARTY® 


Wy the undersigned Wouter Hendrik van Ysseldijk,? Counsellor, acting in these 
Colonies as Director General of the Dutch East India, being authorised bij [t]he 
High Roijal Regency of Holland of these Colonies to pass Contracts, and beside 
having received a special Power, bij the High resolution of May 1807. to make up 
and agree to the following Contract. 

on one Part. and 
John Davisson, Captain of the American Vessel called Mount Vernon, now laying in 
the roads of Batavia, of the Tonnage of . . . Tons, qualified to affreight this vessel. 
On the other part does on both parts declare to have contracted and agreed unto the 
following Charter Party. 

Art. 1. 


The second undersigned do declare to have affreighted to the first undersigned, on 
account of the Dutch Government of these contrijs, the above named Vessell called 
Mount Vernon, for the Tonnage she can Load, each Ton to be calculated as bij spesi- 
fication of Art. 2 and the freight to be fixed in proportion of the number of Tons 
loaden in her, and by stipulation made at this place for which freight the Second 
undersigned is to undertake and fulfill a Voijage from here to Japan and from there 
back to this Capital, for the transport [of] such marchandises and goods, as will be 
loaden in the Ship, on account of this country, as welll] from Batavia to Japan, as 
from Japan to Batavia, for the freight money of Ninety Spanish Dollars Silver of 
64 Stuijvers each. Which money shall not be paid then bij [until] the Ships arrival 
back at this, and the Voijage at an end.— 


Art. 2. 


The goods and marchandises which shall be loaden in the Vessel, Schall consist in 
the following assortments, viz. 


Tin, Calculated at 2000 lb Brit[i]s[h] [per ton] 
Lead a “ 2000” ” 
Pepper ” ™ 1400” ” 
Cotton T[h]read ” 1400 ” ” 
Sappan wood e 1250” ” 
Suggar in bags 2000” ’ 
Dit{t]o in Cannisters 1500” ” 


6 MS English translation from Inventory, Japan File 11, Landsarchief van Nederlandsch-Indie, 
pp. 1-12. 

7 W. H. van Ysseldijk had been appointed member of the Council of Netherlands India in 1799; 
acting Director-General of Netherlands India in 1805; Knight of the Royal Order of Holland and 
Director-General of the King’s Finances and Revenues in Asia in 1808. (The combined letters “ij” 
may be translated into the English “y”’.) 
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further in differents Lasts of Marchandises, Chests and Casks, with provisions and 
other necessities, for the officers of this country at Japan, Calculated at 40 Feet Cubic, 
each of 12 Inches Ehinlandish [English] measure. 


Art. 3. 

The affreighter shall receive per Ton, as fixed by Art. 1 & 2[,] Ninety Spanish Dol- 
lars Silver each of 64 Stuivers, at the end of the Voyage, after arrival back to this 
place, but he shall be obliged to cede to this Country, the whole Bottom of his 
Vessel, the goods of the Country being loaden in the Vessel, a commission shall be 
send [sic] on Board, to take a notice of the mark of depth the Vessel is Loaden to, for 
to give notice to the Dutch Officers at Japan, to what a mark of Depth they are to 
reload the Vessel again, with Copper, Campher or what other sort of goods the Offi- 
cers will choose to send away, this done[,] it is permitted to the Captain, to load in 
the Vessel on his own account, such goods as will please himself: (contraband ex- 
cepted:) without paijing any fr[e]ight moneij. 


Art. 4. 
By safe arrival back at this place, the Voijage being entirely finished, the affreighter 
or his order shall receive the paijment as per agre[e|ment, to say, one half in Coffee 
and the other half in Suggar, the Coffee to be calculated at 18 Spanish Dollars pr. 
Picol of 125, lb weight, and the Suggar first quality at 634 Spanish Dollar[s] p' Picol 
of 125, lb, each Spanish Dollar of 64 Stuivers, or one Picol Cofffe]y against one Picol 
Suggar, this price being the price for which this Countrij do dispose of their pro- 
duces, to foreigners or private People. 
The affreighter shall have the prerogative and the Power to send, his for the 
frfe]ight contracted Suggar and Coffee away, with different vessels, after his own 
pleasure. 

Art. 5. 
Schould this Vessel Mount Vernon going to Japan or Coming back, fall in with some 
unluckly accident (which God forbid): and which would prevent the Vessel from re- 
turning to this place[,] no freight shall be due, or paid.— 


Art. 6. 
The affreighter of aforesaid Ship Mount Vernon, shall be obliged to deliver the Ves- 
sel tight and Staunch, on his account, and in good order for the Voyage to Japan, as 
well as in respect to the Crew and goods, as in respect to the Cargo to be taken in at 
Japan. 

Art. 7. 
The affreighter shall likewise be obliged to provide the vessel on his account with 
provisions and all other necessitijs, for the Ship and equipage. 


Art. 8. 
The Government shall endeavour to load the Vessel as quick [as] possibel to pro- 
ceed to sea. The days fixed for Sailing: will be between the 1 and 15 Junij [June] 
next. 

Art. g. 
The affreighter shall be obliged on his own account to procure the necessary Crew 
for the Ship and to furnish the Equipage with the necessarij vitals [victuals]. 
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Art. 10. 
The affreighter and his officers of the Vessel, agree to follow in the course of this 
voijage everij part of the contents of this Charter party, and of the private Instruc- 


tions communicated to them. 
* *+ © & & & 


Art. 11. 
The affreighter shall be obliged to proceed directly to the Harbour of his destina- 
tion; having unloaden and loaden the Vessel he shall be obliged to return to this 
place of Batavia as quick as possible. 

Art. 12. 
By the Ships arrival at Japan, the Dutch Officers shall load the Vessel with all pos- 
sibel speed and dispatch. The Vessel Shall not be detained longer, then [sic] till 15 
Dec. 1807. This time expired, the affreighter has the right, to proceed with the 
goods, which all [at] that time shall be loaden on Board, on his returning Voijage, 
as will nearer [further] be stipulated bij Art. 13 & 20. 


Art. 13. 

Should it by circumstances, be impossible for the Officers at Japan, to follow the or- 
ders given them, concerning the Loading the Vessel, and the affreighter should be 
forced bij account of time expired, or after the 15 Dec. 1807. to proceed on his 
voijage back to this place, without that the goods named in Art. 3. should be re- 
ceived or loaden on board of the Vessel. Yet this Country shall be obliged to pay to 
the affreighter, the full freight of Ninety Spanish Dollars Silver per Ton, even as 
if the voyage was finished to the satisfaction of the fr[e]ighters, and [as] if he had 
carried to this place the fixed number of marchandises, but it must clearly be under- 
stood that the affreighter or his officers cannot be accused of negligence or lost 
time, which would have hindered the Cargo to come on Board, and in which case 
the Officers have to protist[sic] against.— 


Art. 14. 
Schould it happen bij circumstances unforeseen, that the Japanese should not per- 
mit the Vessel to come in the roads, and that the affreighter should be forced to re- 
turn with the Cargo loaden on Board, to this place, he shall after deliverance and 
account given of the goods, receive the full agreed freight of Ninety Spanish Dollars 
each of 64 Stuivers, per Ton, half in Coffee and the other half in Suggar as specified 
by art 4. just the same as if he had delivered at this place, the marchandise from 
Japan specified by art. 3.— 

Art. 15. 
The Government shall have the liberty, to send with this Vessel, to and from Japan, 
one or more Civil officers of the Government, the affreighter shall be obliged to give 
them free passage to and from Japan, and to lodge them well. They shall not be to 
anij charge to the affreig[h]ter (neither on the out or home passage) because this 
Country shall furnish them with every necessary thing to their maintainance; it 
shall be recommanded to the Officers to make use of all decency, respecting the Ships 
Officers, and we recommand to the Ships Officers to behave in the Same waij. 


Art. 16. 
The affreighter shall be obliged on the out and home passage, to let the Officers have 
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the necessarij place to [store] their provisions and necessitijs, but it will not be per- 
mitted to the Officers, to bring more goods on board then [sic] the quantity which 
will be allowed them. 
Art. 17. 

The affreighter shall be obliged to Sign Bills of Lading and invoices, for the goods 
Loaden on account of this Government, in the Ship Mount Vernon at Batavia to 
Japan, and from Japan to Batavia, but it will be sufficient at both places to deliver 
in good order the number of Chests, Bales and Casks, without to be answerable for 
the contents; the affreighter shall be obliged not to receive on Board any Chests, 
Bales or Casks, which would be in bad condition, without to note it below the Bill 
of loading; but he shall be obliged to receive himself or to give orders to receive 
all weighing goods, which shall be delivered to him, and to deliver the same goods 
and weight at Japan; it shall also be understood, that the affreighter shall be obliged 
to receive at Japan, the Copper and Camphor by the weight, and that he shall be 
obliged to deliver the same weight at this place. He will be allowed to the ordinary 
spillage as well on the Copper, Campher or other weighing goods, which will be de- 
livered bij him by the weight to the Officers at Japan, on which goods he shall enjoy 
the ordinary regulated p'- Centos here by must be observed, that the affr{e]ig{h]ter 
shall be anserabel for every thing received bij him or on his order, which should 
be found missing, and that he shall be obliged to pay the Value of the missing goods, 
at the Governments selling price, Specially the Copper at 55 Ws the Picol, and the 
Camphor at 50 Stuivers a lb, all Silver Money.—All possible and reasonable assist- 
ance shall be given to the freighter in delivering the Copper. _ 


Art. 18. 
All the goods without distinction which shall be loaden on board as well here as to 
Japan, shall be delivered free from all Expences on Board; the affreighter and the 
Vessel shall not be answerable for these goods, before theij have been received on 
Board. 

Art. 19. 
Should the affreighter want any reparation on his vessel at Japan, the Officers of this 
Countrij shall be obliged to give him all assistance, well to be understood at his own 
Expences.—Should the affreighter want any necessitijs, which the Government can 
miss [spare], and which are not to be bought bij private people, it shall be furnished 
to him after current price.— 

Art. 20. 
By arrival at Japan the Ship shall be unloaden and loaden, with all possible speed 
for to could [in order to be able to] proceed back to this place in the ordinary sea- 
son and as customarij at Japan vide art. 12 & 13. 


Art. 21. 
All Expences of loading and unloading as well here as at Japan, shall be on account 
of the country and all possible assistance of people shall be given at both places, and 
it will be expected that the freighter shall also offer the help of his Crew. 


Art. 22.— 
Should the affreighter at Japan have sick people on board which he should wish to 
have placed in the Hospital, it shall be permitted to him, but under condition, that 
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he shall be obliged bij going awaij from Japan to take them on Board and to bring 
them to this place. All Expences at the Hospital shall be on his account. 


Art. 23. 
The affreighter shall be obliged to sign two accounts of Such Expences mentioned 
bij art. 19 and 22 for on returning to pay the Country the amount of Such Disburs- 
ments or for to be deducted from his due fr[e]ight money. — 


Art. 24. 
The vessel coming back shall be liberated from the duty of anchorage at this road, 
the same sort of Expences at Japan shall be on account of the Government. 


Art. 25. 
The day after arrival at this place a beginning shall be made to unload the Vessel 
which shall be continued till 15 days afterwards, may be what for weather or un- 
navigable days it may be, this time expired[,] the affreighter shall enjoy for every 
surpassing day one Hundred Spanish Dollars to be paid from the Cash of the Coun- 
try. 

Art. 26. 
Should both parts at Japan agree to load the Vessel deeper as [than] the mark men- 
tioned by art. 3[,] the affr[e]ighter shall be paid bij the country for each Ton, which 
shall be loaden more in the Vessel, Ninety Silver Spanish Dollars each of 64 Stuivers, 
calculated at 1800 lb Copper and 

1250” Camphor 

agree, this Art. will be considered null and void—. 


l a Ton. Should one of the parts not wish to 


To the performance of every thing mentioned herebefore we do sign this with our 
ordinary signature and seal it with our Seal having formed four Charter partijs 
all of the same Tenor. 
Batavia The 12 Junij [June] 1807— 
Seal W. H. YssELpIJk 
Notation in JouN DAvisson 
Dutch 


II 


SECRET AGREEMENT® 


Made between the undersigned Counsellor acting as Director General in these 
Colonijs of Dutch India Wouter Hendrick van Ysseldijk in the name of the Govern- 
ment of the Roijal Dutch Colonijs of the Country Authorised and specially quali- 
fijed bij resolution of Maij 1807. and 
The undersigned Captain of the American Ship Mount Vernon, now laying in these 
Roads of Batavia, named John Davisson. in quality as affreighter of the said Ship, to 
above named High regency, on the other Side, Serving as amplifficjation to the 
Charter Party agreed to yesterday, to make this Vessel undertake a Voijage to 
Japan and from there back to this place — Concerning principally. 

That the Second Contractor do promise and engage himself, that on arrival at 
Japan, he shall during his stay in the realm of Japan, Shew no other Flag then 
[than] Dutch Colour, acting contrary to this agreement all damage and detriments 


8 MS in ibid., pp. 13-16. 
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which this Country should come to suffer, shall be for his account.—In case the 
Japanese should receive knowledge that this Vessel was expedied [dispatched?] on 
American account, and that they on this account should make difficulty to have to 
do with the Vessel, or would send the vessel away, it shall be the duty of the Dutch 
Officers, to do away with difficultjs. In this case it will be first permitted to make use 
of the 14 art. of the Charter party — well to observe, that he must produce Legal evi- 
dence from aforesaid Officers, by which will appear that the affreighter has done 
every thing possible for to dissipate all difficulties, but that all attempts have been 
in vain, and that the difficulties did not arise neither from the Captain or his Crew. 
If unexpected, when returning from Japan to Batavia, it should come to his knowl- 
edge Batavia was Blockaded bij the English,—the Said Captain Shall be obliged to 
Sail to an other Safe Dutch Port or Surabaya. Having for the performance of this, 
Signed this in the Same manner as the Charter Party, with our ordinary Signature 
and Sealed it with our Seals, having made of this four agre[e]ments all of the Same 
tenor. 
Castle of Batavia the 12 [13?] Junij [June] 1807. 
W. H. YsseLpijK 
Seal 
JouHN DaAvisson 


Ii 


A List or AMMUNITION 
Provided Captain Davidson from the Government Arsenal? 


The Captain of the American ship Mount Vernon, John Davidson 

F. 678.17.— according to the written authorization of the Very Honorable Lord 
W. H. van Ysseldijk on behalf of the same voyage to Japan in the month of June 
1807, concerning the sale to him [Davidson] of ammunition delivered from the 
country’s arsenal, namely: 


2 pieces of iron cannon at 6 pounder size F. 326.16.- 
2 pieces 6 pounder copper cannon spoons 14.12.— 
50 iron 6 pounder grape-shot 115. 8.- 
2 canvasses of sheet lead 2.11.— 
6 pieces handspikes 6. -.- 
2 pieces powderhorns 2. —— 
2 pieces crows or gripes 18.16.- 
2 pieces rods [ramrods] -. 8.- 
2 pieces matchstick -. 6- 
1/6 case match rope [fuse?] -. 6.- 
2 pieces 6 Ib. carriages 159. -— 
50 pieces 6 Ib. roundshot 20. —.— 
20 pieces 4 lb. dit{t]o 5. 
2 pieces gun-worms 1. J— 


9 MS in ibid., p. 143. For translation of this and the subsequent documents from the Dutch by 
Professor Raymond de Roover and Mrs. Jakoba Radkey the editor is grateful. Money quotations are 
in florins and dollars. 
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2 pieces sponges and rammers or 
2 pieces tampions —. 2.- 
Total 673.16.— 

Reduced Ds. 340.16.— 


1) capital advance on the cannon F. 326.11.- 
2) de de on the appurtenances 50. —.— 
50 per cent on the rest up to F. 322. 6 

161.3. — 
F. 537.13.— 271.27.— 
Amount in Ds_ 611.43.— 
Add to this 5 per cent provision premium Ds. 30.29.— ~ 
.6 per cent according to order 3. 3.- 33.32.— 
Total Ds. 645.27.- 

This was subscribed, granted, and signed Adling 
Granted 
A. J. SMETZ 
Inspector 


IV 


Bill of Lading Invoice of the Mount Vernon 
Nagasaki, 21 October 1807*° 


The American Ship Mount Vernon commanded by Captain Johan Davidsson bound 
for Batavia. 


Bill of Lading, Invoice of the following commodities, which, according to the or- 
ders of the supercargo Hendrik Doeff,"! president of the Council here, were loaded 
on and shipped by the American ship Mount Vernon, commanded by Captain Johan 
Davidsson, sailing under God’s guidance from here directly to Batavia, consigned 
to His Excellency the Very Honorable Lord 

Albertus Henricus Wiese, 
Lieutenant-General and Governor-General, and also to the Very Honorable Lords 
of the Council of Holland’s India," etc., etc., etc., namely: 
Japan, at the factory of Nangazacki, October 21, 1807 [,] 664,6915, Ib. fine refined 
Japanese bar copper in 5551 pieces, small cases, with 1 per cent rebate, satisfactorily 
received by the commanders of this bottom, the picol valued at 


12074 lb., at 18.-or 


Fl. 29.14 per picol F. 163,320. 6.0 
767% Ib. for 1 piece copper 1,210. 4.0 
3800 pieces empty copper boxes 1,765. 6.0 
1700 stevedoring timber [stowage billets?] 504.18.0 


F. 166,800.14.8 
10 MS in ibid., pp. 173-175. 
11 Doeff was the ablest and most famous of the Dutch chief factors at Deshima. He assumed this 
post in 1803. 
12 Members of the Council of the Netherlands India in 1808 were: W. V. H. van Riemsdijk, P. T. 


Chasse, W. van Hoesen, H. A. Parve, A. Couperus, W. Wardenaar, J. C. Romswinckel, A. Hartsinck, 
P. S. Maurisse. 
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50 pieces Japanese Silk Bolts as follows 
16 pieces in case No 1 
17 pieces in case No 2 
17 pieces in case No 3 


50 pieces silk bolts in three cases [E.I. Co. sign] marked 


8 pieces Roggevellen [ray or skateskins?] as ordered by Iges [,] F. 8.19- 
1 piece copper, sample weight of 50 cati [catty] packed 
in oil paper under the Company’s seal ¥. 24.15.0 


Total F. 168.641. 2.0 
AGE IGES 
Book-keeper 
NB. 13,260 lb. or 109 7/10 picol sheet copper delivered by the following persons 
to the Batavian Government, as follows 


7,3787, lb. from supercargo Doeff 
3,868 lb. from warehousekeeper Mack 
1,81314 lb from book-keeper Iges 


NB. ‘The indented items, coming from Batavia as stated in the Bill of Lading, are 
returned in the same condition. 


From Supercargo Doeff to be delivered to Messrs. Wardenaar and Barends 
1 small case marked HD No 1, weighing 27 cati Japanese or 105, 1/5 lb. 
17 small cases marked HD for several consigners from assistant-merchant Iges 
20 Bales marked [private sign] 

3 cases 
10 small cases 


Above-mentioned goods I, undersigned, acknowledge to have received in good 
condition and to have stored away in my bottom, and I promise, upon safe arrival 
(which God may grant), to deliver the same at the port and to the persons as is 
stated above. As evidence of the truth thereof, four identical contracts of these con- 
tents have been made and signed by me. If one of them is receipted, the others be- 
come void. 

The aforesaid date 
(s) JOHN DAvIssON 


V 
The Mount Vernon’s Cargo As Listed at Macao 16 March 1808'* 
To the first Supercargo and Manager, J. H. Rabinel. 
The undersigned notifies him that, according to the orders received to that effect, 
he has received and stored in the customshouse of this town from February 6 to 
March 15 last inclusive the following commodities which have been weighed by 
the checkweighers of the customs: (5125) five thousand one hundred twenty-five 
cases bar copper, weighing net (664,137) that is to say six hundred and sixty-four 
thousand one hundred and thirty-seven English pounds and (110) one hundred and 
ten cases copper plate, weighing (14,335) fourteen thousand three hundred thirty- 


18 MS in ibid., p. 49. 
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five English pounds, as also (1,355) one thousand three hundred fifty-five pieces of 
firewood, stowage billets, and sundry broken and empty cases, all brought here on 
the American ship Mount Vernon, commanded by captain John Davidson and seized 
here on the return voyage from Japan to Batavia, when the ship called here because 
of damage. Further particulars are given in the affixed weighing list. 
Macao, 16 March, 1808 
CHRISTIAAN CONRAD BACHMAN." 


VI 
THE REACTION OF THE COUNCIL OF NETHERLANDS INDIA!5 
Excerpts from the minutes of the resolutions of the Council for India 


August 12, 1808 
The Chinese factory, by letter of April 3 of this year, having notified this Govern- 
ment, that it had, for the sake of the precious cargo of the ship Mount Vernon, return- 
ing from Japan and arrived unexpectedly at Macao, to pay the full freight for the 
voyage from here to Japan and from there back here at the request of the captain 
of this bottom Davidson, it is decided to put this on record and further to declare 
that the Government, because of the aforesaid and unfair request as well as be- 
cause of the from all points of view questionable behavior of the captain with the 
above-mentioned ship and cargo, reserves its rights of reprisal on all ships and ves- 
sels which may arrive here and which would belong to Captain Davidson or his 

owners, the merchants of America, Bohle and Co, 


This was subscribed; granted, and was signed J. Goedeman, secretary. 


Granted 
(s) A. J. SMETZ 
Inspector 


14 Bachman was a member of the Netherlands Commercial Council in nearby Canton. This 
council, representing the Crown of Holland, promoted Dutch trade and other interests in China. 
Until it was superseded in 1822 by a consulate, it performed many of the functions of such an office. 
Its members in 1808, besides C. C. Bachman, were J. H. Rabinel, E. L. Steijn, and J. H. Bletterman. 
Bachman was supercargo at Macao. 


15 MS in ibid., pp. 199-200. 








Nathaniel Hawthorne and the 
Museum of the East India Marine Society 


BY CHARLES E. GOODSPEED 


I 


HE subject of this paper is the relation between the Museum of 
the Salem East India Marine Society and the essay by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne which the author called A Virtuoso’s Collection.* 

In beginning I ought to say that not having seen the Society’s building 
my acquaintance with its history and its treasures is secondhand. With 
the Virtuoso’s Collection, however, I have been on terms of casual reading 
for many years. Yet that sketch, tale, essay, or what you will, appears to be 
as little known to most persons as the East India Marine Society was to me 
a few months ago. Biographers have looked on Hawthorne’s paper as of no 
importance in the sum of his work. ‘The novelist’s commentators are num- 
bered by the dozens but I do not find that any of them have used the Virtu- 
oso as a subject. 


II 


‘The Salem East India Marine Society was an association of sea-captains, 
factors and supercargoes. It should not be confused with an earlier, and in 
membership less restricted, institution, commonly called the Salem Ma- 
rine Society.’ ‘The East India Marine Society was founded in 1799 and in- 
corporated in 1801. In the by-laws’ it is stipulated that every member shall 


1 The Virtuoso is included in the Boston [1882] edition of Hawthorne’s works, 11, 537-559. It was 
first published in The Boston Miscellany of Literature and Fashion for May 1842, 193-200; and first 
collected in Mosses from an Old Manse (1846), 11, 192-211. It appears in an anthology, Favorite Au- 
thors: a Companion Book of Prose and Poetry (1865); and, with The Celestial Railroad and A Select 
Party, under the title A Virtuoso’s Collection and other Tales in a ‘vest-pocket series of standard and 
popular authors’ (1877). 


2 The corporate name of this older organization is ‘the Marine Society, at Salem, in the County 
of Essex, in the Province of Massachusetts Bay in New England.’ 


3 It appears that the first draft of these by-laws was prepared by the Reverend William Bentley, 
who in his diary under date 22 October 1799 wrote: ‘It is proposed by the New Marine Society, called 
the East India Marine Society, to make a Cabinet. This society has been lately thought of. Capt. 
Gibaut first mentioned the plan to me this summer & desired me to give some plan of articles or a 
scetch. The first friends of the Institution met & chose a committee to compare & digest articles from 
the scetches given to them. Last week I was informed that on the preceding week the members had 
met & signed the articles proposed by the Committee & had chosen Capt. B. Hodges, President, Capt. 
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keep a journal of each voyage performed by him and that these journals 
shall be preserved by the Society for its information and use. ‘The by-laws 
also provided for the collection of articles of curiosity, and useful publica- 
tions. [n the introductory matter of the 1831 museum catalogue we find 
the following object of the society stated —“T'o form a Museum of natural 
and artificial curiosities, particularly such as are to be found beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn.’ For this museum a superintendent 
was to be chosen. 

The collections made by the Marine Society in furtherance of this pur- 
pose were, for their time, remarkably full. They were originally housed 
in another building than the one they now occupy. ‘The present structure 
dates from 1825. It is now owned by the Peabody Museum of Salem which 
is also custodian of the Marine Society’s collections. ‘This building and its 
rearranged contents have recently been described by Lawrence Waters 
Jenkins and Walter Muir Whitehill in an article in THE AMERICAN NEp- 
TUNE.* 

From the account of Messrs. Jenkins and Whitehill and old sketches 
which they reproduce, it appears that the Hall, now the subject of our at- 
tention, was in 1825 architecturally much as at the present time. ‘The 
room was well-proportioned, spacious, lofty and amply lighted by tall 
arched windows at either end. The collections were shelved in book-cases 
and cabinets. In the oldest sketches ship-models and some bulky objects 
are seen on top of the cabinets, although these may have been placed there 
later. ‘The room was decorated with fire-board landscapes— Canton, 
China, the Cape of Good Hope and other scenes. ‘There were also paint- 
ings of a few ships and portraits of shipmasters. Besides these artistic 
adornments, specimens of various weapons used by natives of the islands 
and countries to which Salem ships voyaged were displayed on the walls. 

It was in this Hall, beneath the resplendent prisms of elegant chande- 
liers, that the East India Marine Society held its stated meetings. Here, 
we may imagine, the hardy captains of ships newly arrived from distant 
lands met with their fellow-members and to that appreciative company 
recited their Yankee Odysseys.° 
Jacob Crowninshield, Treasurer, & had paid 25, dollars each for a fund, & had chosen a “Committee 
of Observation.” On Saturday last, Capt. Gibaut brought me the articles & begged a revision of them. 
I gave him my ideas. The President asked the same & I have promised whenever they are again ex- 
hibited to give my remarks in writing, as this liberal & important design has not yet the perfection its 
members intend to give it.’ 

4‘The Restoration of East India Marine Hall,’ THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE, IV (1944), 5-17; also re- 
printed in booklet form by the Peabody Museum (Salem, 1944). 

5 A thumb-nail sketch of the society is given by Bentley in his Diary for 5 November 1818. ‘Yes- 
terday we had the annual dinner of the East India Marine Society. It began in 1799. The circum- 
navigation of Africa is the condition of admittance. It keeps up a correspondence of its members, 
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It was also in this Hall that in the year 1825, the Society met to dedicate 
its newly-built home by a banquet at which the mayor of Boston, the presi- 
dent of Harvard College, a justice of the Supreme Court and the Presi- 
dent of the United States were guests. 

At this distant day, it may be indiscreet to peer too closely into these by- 
gone doings. We may, however, remark, that at the bountiful table pro- 
vided for the occasion the healths proposed indicate such a generous ca- 
pacity for the consumption of liquids as should move prudent descendants 
of the diners to wonder and respectful admiration. Perhaps we ought to 
consider that the season was mid-October and that fireplaces, then the 
only source of warmth, may have been inadequate to heat so large a room. 
Under living conditions of the period bodily heat would normally be con- 
served by the internal combustion of such fluids as were most convenient 
and agreeable; at the time, the conventional champagne and madeira. 

There were fifty-one toasts. The following, being the forty-seventh, was 
given by Perley Putnam, Esq.: 


The Salem East India Marine Society. Distinguished for its nautical and commercial 
knowledge and enterprise, indefatigable in its researches for Natural and artificial 
curiosities in Foreign Climes, and as a specimen of the judgement and taste of its 
members in the display of them, we have this day ocular demonstration, in the scien- 
tific arrangement of this splendid Hall. 


In the opulent exercises of 1825, there was no mention of the Society’s de- 
ceased members. ‘There must have been many of them. The East India 
Marine Society membership was limited to persons otherwise qualified 
who had navigated at least one of the great southern capes. In its quarter- 
century history, wrecks on the perilous seas and death in the far-off ports 
visited by Salem ships were not uncommon. Most dreaded was yellow 
fever, a disease of which Nathaniel Hathorne,’ whose famous son bore the 
same name, was a victim. 

‘Thoughts like these, however, had they been spoken, would have in- 
troduced an unwelcome note to the day’s festivities. Colonel Putnam's 
listeners were tuned to the hour. Had the surroundings of the Hall re- 
vived any memory of old associates, it is most unlikely that Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s father would have been among those so recalled. ‘The senior 
Hawthorne had been gone seventeen years. His ship, the Nabdby, rated as 


has a valuable deposit, & elements of a Library. Hon. B. Pickman is president & Speaker Bigelow was 
present. The dinner was good, the music & songs good & the toasts appropriate, but we were not 
allowed a copy for publication. The dinner was in the Hall of the company opposite the Salem Hotel 
& was prepared by Mr. Stetson the Keeper. Everything was worthy of the Day.’ The Diary of William 
Bentley, D.D. (Salem, 1905-14), IV, 558. 


8 So spelled by Hawthorne's father. His son added the ‘w’ to the name. 
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a brig of 154 tons. We cannot suppose that any recollections of a man so 
unimportant came to the speaker. Still less would the speaker have had 
a premonition of the fame that Hathorne’s® son, then almost unknown, 
would one day bring to Salem. The young Hawthorne was graduated 
from Bowdoin College but a few months before. He had decided on his 
career but his ambitions were known only to members of his family and 
perhaps one or two friends. He had written several stories but, impatient 
with a dilatory printer, he had destroyed the manuscripts, unpublished. 
Three years later, Fanshawe was printed. There is a close association of 
place, date and even circumstance, in the publication of Poe’s Tamerlane 
and Hawthorne’s Fanshawe. Tamerlane was published in Boston, 1827; 
Fanshawe in 1828. Each was printed at the author’s expense and neither 
poem nor tale showed promise or brought encouragement to its author. 


III 


Hawthorne’s life during the seven years that followed the Fanshawe fias- 
co isan old story. Disheartened by failure, his sensitive nature shrank from 
social contacts and, as youth faded, the family inclination towards retire- 
ment prevailed. We should not be quite accurate if we said (as did Haw- 
thorne himself) that he was a recluse, for there are accounts of his rambles 
in the region adjacent to Salem. There were also occasional wanderings to 
more distant parts of New England, and longer journeys of which the rec- 
ord is tantalizingly incomplete. Even in Salem, Hawthorne might have 
been seen around the old wharves in the daytime. Often he could have 
been found in the evening loitering in taverns or haunting obscure pre- 
cincts of the town. Yet in his town life generally, it may be said that Haw- 
thorne was a solitary. 

On a day late in March seven years after the permanent habitation of 
the Marine Society was dedicated, Hawthorne visited the Hall. As the son 
of a former member of the East India Marine Society, his acquaintance 
with its museum is hardly a matter of conjecture. Moreover, Dr. Ward, 
the superintendent for seven years, was known to him in the Bowdoin 
days when Hawthorne was an undergraduate, and Ward a student at the 
Medical College. A letter from Hawthorne to his sister Louisa in 1823 
where he bespeaks her influence in favor of Dr. Ward on the latter’s im- 
pending settlement in Salem shows that there was a degree of intimacy 
between the two men.’ 


7 Dr. Malthus A. Ward was superintendent of the Marine Museum from 1825 to 1831. He re- 
signed in the latter year to become Professor of Natural History at the University of Georgia. 
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On this particular occasion, Hawthorne brought to the Museum two 
companions. Samuel Dinsmore, Jr. of Keene, the elegant and accom- 
plished clerk of the New Hampshire State Senate, afterwards governor of 
that state, was one. The other was Franklin Pierce, from college days Haw- 
thorne’s lifelong friend; then a member of the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture. Ihe names of these men may be seen in the Visitors’ Book now pre- 
served by the Peabody Museum. 


IV 


No attempt will be made here to describe in comprehensive detail the 
Marine Museum as Hawthorne and his friends saw it. In its brief history, 
the Museum had prospered. ‘To strangers it was a show-place. Dr. Ward’s 
catalogue of 1831 with the 1837 supplement lists nearly five thousand ob- 
jects embracing a considerable variety of subjects. Irregularly dispersed 
through the catalogues are objects thus described: 

A ‘pregnant queen ant’; the ‘tail of an African elephant’; ‘a curious 
bilobed hen’s egg’; a ‘flying dragon’; ‘four young catfish’; ‘a pod of the 
Horse-Nicker or Chickstone tree’; ‘a hornet’s nest from Surinam’; ‘lava 
from Java’; ‘strips of tortoise shell, used by the natives of the Fegee Is- 
lands for scratching themselves’; a ‘ball of hair from the stomach of a cow 
from Madagascar’; also a like specimen taken from the stomach of a cow 
in South Salem; ‘esculent swallows nest, from Sumatra’; a ‘double-headed 
dogfish’; ‘cucumber (in spirits) raised at Cape Cod in 1771’; ‘embalmed 
head of a New Zealand chief’; an ‘alligator, 7 feet long, from the Missis- 
sippi River’; and ‘an Oniscus’ (otherwise, wood-louse). 

To things of this sort a long tail of et ceteras could be added. 

Not less in variety is the great number of artificial objects. In the Mu- 
seum one might see: 

The ‘model of an 80 gun ship, made from soup bones, by a prisoner at 
Dartmoor, Eng.’; ‘a vocabulary of the Cochin-Chinese language, with a 
Latin translation’; a ‘very elegant hubble-bubble’; ‘drawers worn by fe- 
males in Lapland, made of the hair of the reindeer’; ‘German courtship, 
quaintly carved on ivory’; ‘oil painting on sheet iron, by a Russian artist 
travelling in a droski’; and ‘another by the same hand, travelling ina kibit- 
ski’; a ‘medal of the Pope and the Devil’; ‘a cigar from Manilla, used by 
females’; ‘image of a friar, made of a very choice kind of tobacco from 
Lima’; ‘Arabian stone lamp, from the Red Sea’; ‘a model of a dog, made of 
shells, by Miss Bell, of Nantucket, when only 6 years old’; ‘wooden pillow 
of a New Zealander ’; ‘a waistcoat made from the intestines of a sea-lion’; 
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‘Grant’s Poem on the Restoration of Learning in the East’; and, ‘a large 
china bowl, brought from Canton by the Grand Turk, . . . with a correct 
painting of the ship, and the date “Canton; 1786’,’ presented to the Mu- 
seum by E. H. Derby. 

Amid what Dr. Barbour has called ‘a jittery miscellany of zodlogical 
objects,’ there are scattered here and there articles which derived their in- 
terest from some historic place or person. In a word, relics. 

Relics are now not well thought of . They are unattractive and this gen- 
eration shies at the ‘emotive impulse’ on which their supposed value 
rests. The disapproval of relics has, however, a more practical basis. When 
these things bear the evidence of authenticity which they often lack, the 
attestation is easily lost and without this testimony ‘relics’ are worthless. 

Yet however we may regard relics the founders of the Marine Museum 
prized them. Three persons vandalized Plymouth Rock by chipping a 
piece for a gift to the Museum shelves. ‘Iwo individuals each contributed 
a brick from the birthplace of Columbus at Genoa. ‘The museum cata- 
logue records three gifts of a ‘piece of the rock on which Captain Cook was 
killed.’ Of the rock on which General Wolfe died in 1759, the Museum 
had however only a single specimen. 

The mementoes of Napoleon were more numerous. They included a 
cup and saucer used by Napoleon on the Moscow retreat, ‘a carving knife 
and fork’ used by the emperor at St. Helena, ‘a chip of Bonaparte’s coffin,’ 
and a twig of willow from his tomb. 

Antiquarian objects of a more remote time include a ‘fragment from 
the tomb of Demosthenes,’ ‘marble from the ‘Temple of Jupiter Serapis,’ 
‘a fragment, from the ‘Tomb of Virgil, near Naples,’ ‘part of a brick from 
a palace built by Augustus Caesar’ and a ‘piece of rock from the cave in 
which St. Paul is supposed to have reposed at Malta.’ 

These things, relics and oddities, are not however typical of the mu- 
seum collection. ‘They occupy but a small part of the catalogue. ‘The 
ethnological section of the Museum, recently described under the title 
‘Captain Collectors’ in a paper by Ernest S. Dodge,’ is of large importance. 

The analogies between the Museum and the Virtuoso’s Collection will re- 
ceive attention later. First, let us look at the construction of Hawthorne’s 
essay and examine its character. 


V 


Between the year 1821 when the first museum list was printed and 1831 
when Dr. Ward’s catalogue appeared more than 2000 objects were added, 


8 Essex Institute Historical Collections, January 1945. 
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chiefly, ethnological specimens from Polynesia, with quantities of shells, 
mineral specimens and birds. ‘The supplement of 1837 shows an increase 
of only 434 numbers. ‘This declension reflects a recession of prosperity in 
the town. The Salem of the eighteen-thirties was not the active town it had 
been before the Embargo. Commerce waned; the wharves no longer 
bustled with the unloading of exotic cargoes. Of the intellectual condi- 
tions Van Wyck Brooks has said that in Salem there were ‘odd corners and 
shadowy households where symbols and realities seemed much the same.’ 
In this receptive environment seeds of Swedenborg’s mystical doctrines 
(doctrines that in part seem to have been accepted by Hawthorne)’ were 
quietly dropped while as yet the rising cult of the realists in Salem was 
not a major force. The soil was fertile for the development of Hawthorne's 
peculiar genius, as his work at this period shows. 


VI 
During these years, living apart from Salem society, Hawthorne wrote 
many stories — stories that, tinctured with the half-light in which he lived, 
were delicate, imaginative and beautiful. ‘The conception of his Virtuoso 
germinated slowly however, and the composition was delayed until a 
short time before the work was published” in May 1842. 


Vil 
It may not be out of place here to say something about the word ‘virtu- 
oso.’ Although at no time has its use been confined to one of the following 
senses it is no longer, as at first, applied to learned or skilled persons, to 
members of scientific bodies; experimental philosophers. It is now most 
frequently used to describe one notably proficient in musical perform- 


9 There are several indications that Swedenborgianism was an influence in Hawthorne’s life. Two 
of Hawthorne’s intimate friends, William B. Pike of Salem and Cephas G. Thompson, the artist 
(frequently mentioned in Hawthorne's Italian Note-Books), were followers of the great mystic and 
in his American Note-Books (5 May 1850), Hawthorne after saying that Mr. Thompson, ‘who has re- 
quested to paint my picture,’ is a Swedenborgian, adds ‘I have generally found something marked 
in men who adopt that faith.’ Also, in Septimius Felton (written in, or about, the year 1858), Haw- 
thorne makes one of the characters, Sibyl Dacy, say— . . . everything, you know, has its spiritual 
meaning, which to the literal meaning is what the soul is to the body.’ This is Swedenborgianism, of 
which another tenet is expressed in an anecdote told by Bliss Perry at Bowdoin College in 1904 on 
the one hundredth anniversary of Hawthorne’s birth. Professor Perry said: ‘A neighbor of Haw- 
thorne in Concord has recently written me that once, when death entered a houshold there, Haw- 
thorn picked the finest sunflower from his garden, and sent it to the mourners by Mrs. Hawthorne 
with the message: “Tell them that the sunflower is a symbol of the sun, and that the sun is a symbol 
of the glory of God.” ’ (Park Street Papers, 102; printed here by permission of Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
holders of copyright.) In The Hall of Fantasy (1843) Hawthorne names Goethe and Swedenborg as 
two men (‘of transcendent imagination’) who will never suffer oblivion. 


10 From the fact that Hawthorne included the raven from Barnaby Rudge in the Virtuoso the 
date can be fixed as not earlier than the latter part of the year 1841. 
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ance though occasionally as in the past it is applied to the collector of nat- 
ural objects and curiosities or to the connoisseur in choicely fabricated 
articles. Cotton Mather who communicated his Curisoa Americana to the 
Royal Society of London, and in 1716 made ‘agreeable collections of such 
things in the countrey, as may give some entertainment unto men of in- 
genuity,’ was, in the current usage of the word, a virtuoso though members 
of the Royal Society, as members, were not at that time so described. 

In Mather’s day the interests of the virtuosi were unfavorably regarded 
by literary censors. Even Addison’s amiable satire became severe and in 
The Tatler he wrote: 


... since the world abounds in the noblest fields of speculation, it is, methinks, the 
mark of a little genius to be wholly conversant among insects, reptiles, animalcules, 
and these trifling rarities, that furnish out the apartment of a virtuoso. 


The same number of The Tatler contains “The will of a virtuoso’ with such 
satirical passages as this — 


Item, To my little daughter Fanny, Three crocodile’s eggs, And upon the birth of 
her first child, if she marries with her mother’s consent, The nest of an humming bird. 


Following these virtuosi, with their curiosity for the minutiae of natural 
history came the dilettanti. Virtuosos like Horace Walpole became de- 
voted to the cult of bijouterie, to carvings, snuff-boxes, miniatures, porce- 
lains and the like, displaying in their cabinets the sophisticated elegance 
of the world in which they lived. 

Yet this preoccupation with the products of human art did not eclipse 
that attention paid by the virtuosi to natural science of which Addison dis- 
approved. In the year before Hawthorne’s essay on a virtuoso’s collection 
was published, the letters of John Adams to his wife were printed in Bos- 
ton. Under date 10 May 1777, Adams wrote: 


‘ 


Upon a hint from one of our commissioners abroad, we are looking about for 
American curiosities to send across the Atlantic, as presents to the ladies. Mr. Ritten- 
house’s planetarium, Mr. Arnold’s collection of varieties in the virtuoso way, which 
I once saw at Norfolk in Connecticut," Narraganset pacing mares, mooses, wood- 
ducks, flying squirrels, red-winged blackbirds, cranberries and rattlesnakes, have all 
been thought of. 


When the Salem sea-captains brought home from their voyagings relics 
and curiosities, and when Hawthorne constructed his imaginary museum 


11 Arnold’s remarkable collection (of birds, etc.), was occasionally visited by John Adams when 
journeying to Philadelphia. It was afterwards bought by Governor Tryon of New York who, re- 
turning to England in 1780, sold it to Sir Ashton Lever. Lever’s museum, having been disposed of 
by lottery, came into the possession of James Parkinson. Parkinson separated it into lots which he 
sold at auction in 1806. 
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in which history was the dominant feature of the things exhibited, the in- 
terests of virtuosi were even more inclusive. 
So much, in brief, for the Virtuoso’s background. 


Vill 


There is evidence that as early as 1836 Hawthorne was toying with the 
thought of writing A Virtuoso’s Collection and also that he was associating 
the idea with the Marine Museum. Even in such unimportant details as 
the entrance to the Virtuoso’s Collection and the extent of the room in 
which it was exhibited the connection is seen. The Marine Museum is lo- 
cated on Essex Street, once described by Hawthorne as a ‘long and lazy 
street lounging wearisomely through the whole extent of the peninsula 
....* From the sidewalk a passageway feebly illuminated by the flickering 
light of a gas-lamp led to the stair case by which visitors ascended to the 
Museum Hall. The floor area of the room was about 4500 square feet. 

Hawthorne introduces the Virtuoso’s Collection in this fashion: 


The other day, having a leisure hour at my disposal, I stept into a new museum, to 
which my notice was casually drawn by a small and unobtrusive sign: “To be seen 
here, a Virtuoso’s Collection.’ Such was the simple, yet not altogether unpromising 
announcement, that turned my steps aside, for a little while, from the sunny side- 
walk of our principal thoroughfare. Mounting a sombre stair-case, I pushed open a 
door at its summit. ... 


Farther on we are told that the virtuoso’s hall was ‘extensive,’ and else- 
where that it was ‘spacious.’ 

The source of the Virtuoso’s Collection is indicated in the passage of the 
paper which describes Don Quixote’s ‘Rosinante’: 


... if my heart had not warmed towards that pitiful anatomy, I might as well have 
quitted the Museum at once. Its rarities had not been collected with pain and toil 
from the four quarters of the earth, and from the depths of the sea, and from the 
palaces and sepulchres of ages, for those who could mistake this illustrious steed. 


A comparison between the odd associations disclosed by the museum 
catalogue and similar arrangements in the Virtuoso shows a kinship be- 
tween the two museums. The precedent for such a collation is close at 
hand, Hawthorne himself setting the example. In the Virtuoso he notices 
‘the tendency to whimsical combinations and ludicrous analogies, which 
seemed to influence many of the arrangements of the Museum.’ In an- 
other place the same idea is suggested in Hawthorne’s remark: 


12 Works (Boston, 1883), Vv, 23. 
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I know not by what chance, but so it happened that the sword of one of our own 
militia generals was suspended between Don Quixote’s lance and the brown blade 
of Hudibras. 


He also writes: 
In the next alcove we saw the golden thigh of Pythagoras . . . and, by one of those 
queer analogies to which the Virtuoso seemed to be addicted, this ancient emblem 


lay on the same shelf with Peter Stuyvesant’s wooden leg, that was fabled to be of 
silver. 


Hawthorne also directs the reader’s attention to Anacreon’s drinking-cup, 
one of ‘Tom Moore's wine-glasses and Circe’s magic bowl, ‘symbols of lux- 
ury and riot,’ which stood near 


... the cup whence Socrates drank his hemlock; and that which Sir Philip Sidney 
put from his death-parched lips to bestow the draught upon a dying soldier. 


And finally, he mentions the ‘close apposition’ of 


... the wooden statue, so well known as the Palladium of Troy ... with the wooden 
head of General Jackson, which was stolen, a few years since, from the bows of the 
Constitution. 


Besides the feature of analogy and the incongruous arrangement of 
both the Marine Museum’s and the Virtwoso’s collections, the latter also 
shows the irregular grouping by subjects that is conspicuous in the Marine 
Museum catalogue. Birds, animals, weapons, articles of dress, paintings, 
statuary, antiquities and relics are disposed by the virtuoso in much the 
same haphazard way. What Hawthorne says on the second page of his 
Virtuoso is relevant to this comparison: in one alcove of the hall there 
... Was a multitude of stuffed birds. They were very prettily arranged, some upon 
the branches of trees, others brooding upon nests, and other suspended by wires 
so artificially that they seemed in the very act of flight. 


Other passages tell of shelves which 


... were covered with a miscellaneous collection of curiosities, such as are usually 
found in similar establishments. . . . Several of the shelves were occupied by speci- 
mens of entomology. 


The conception. of a narrative to which the objects designed for his 
projected museum would be related is seen in Hawthorne’s note-book 
for 1840, where this memorandum appears: 


To make a story of all strange and impossible things,—as the Salamander, the 
Phoenix. 
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Both the Phoenix and the Salamander figure in the Virtuoso’s Collection. 
Previously (in his note-book for 1836) Hawthorne wrote: 

A satirical article might be made out of the idea of an imaginary museum, contain- 

ing such articles as Aaron’s rod; the petticoat of General Hawion;** the pistol with 

which Benton shot Jackson, —and then a diorama, consisting of political or other 

scenes, or done in wax-work. The idea to be wrought out and extended. Perhaps it 

might be the museum of a deceased old man. 


Neither wax-work nor diorama was materialized, nor were any of the ar- 
ticles here mentioned collected for the Virtuoso.** Nevertheless, in this 
memorandum we have the framework of Hawthorne’s plan. Even a pro- 
prietor of the museum, later identified with the Wandering Jew, is sug- 
gested. 

But why a ‘satirical article?’ Is satire an element of the Virtuoso? ‘The 
question will be considered later. 


IX 


Literary journals of recent years show that commentators are still in- 
terested in Hawthorne’s early writings. Witness, for example, the recently 
printed paper by Professor Adkins.** Yet when criticism has not entirely 
neglected the Virtuoso’s Collection it has given the paper little considera- 
tion. Professor George Woodberry wrote: ‘‘‘A Virtuoso’s Collection”’ was 
of a peculiar character, being no more than a play of fancy, a curiosity of 
literary invention.’ ** Another writer has pronounced the Virtuoso’s Collec- 
tion not only a ‘feat of enumeration’ but one of the ‘emptiest’ of the short 
stories by Hawthorne that this critic associates with the Virtuoso, stories 
that are, he says, ‘gewgaws,’ ‘bagatelles’; ‘tame and trashy’ in their con- 
cepts, ‘weakly symbolic’ in execution.” Still another competent analyst 
declares that ‘the principle of the sketch is that of simple enumeration.’ ** 
And a fourth commentator describes the Virtuoso as ‘one of Hawthorne’s 
most curious tales, being little more than a catalogue of a great number of 
rarities, possible and impossible, in a museum.’ ” 


13 The reason for these omissions is not apparent. In ‘General Hawion’, I assume a misprint for 
‘Harrison.’ An incident in Harrison’s career wherein a petticoat is mentioned may be found in 
M’Afee’s History of the Late War in the Western Country (Lexington, Kentucky, 1816). Jesse Ben- 
ton’s altercation with Jackson took place in 1813. A first-hand account of the affair is reported by 
Hawthorne in Passages from the English Note-books under date 19 February 1855. 

14 For a general account of the satirical element in Hawthorne’s work see Harold P. Miller, 
Hawthorne as a satirist (1936), (unpublished ms., Yale University Library). 

15 Nelson F. Adkins, “The Early Projected Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne,’ in The Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America (New York, 1945), XXXIX, 119-155. 

16 George E. Woodberry, Nathaniel Hawthorne (Boston, 1902), 121. 

17 Newton Arvin, Hawthorne (Boston, 1929), 125-126. 

18 Randall Stewart, The American Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne (New Haven, 1933), XXXII. 

19 H. P. Miller, op. cit., 116. 
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It is true that the feature of ‘enumeration’ exists in the Virtuoso as it 
does in other of Hawthorne’s stories. ‘The Virtuoso has no plot and little 
narrative. It contains no basis for comparison with the tales, good or in- 
different, which Hawthorne had written before 1842. The Virtuoso may 
be ‘a play of fancy,’ but not in the sense used by Woodberry. And if Pro- 
fessor Woodberry discovered in what the ‘peculiar character’ of the piece 
consisted and the reason why the story was ‘a curiosity of literary inven- 
tion’ he did not disclose the information. 

What the commentators have overlooked is the connection of Haw- 
thorne’s essay to the Marine Museum and the extraordinary manner in 
which Museum objects were made to serve the Virtuoso’s Collection by sug- 
gesting things that had elsewhere attracted the author’s attention. And 
even if, as illustrating something of the range of Hawthorne’s reading, the 
list compiled in such an odd way should be thought of no particular inter- 
est, Hawthorne’s moralizations on the contents of his collection are surely 
worthy of notice. Three passages will illustrate what I mean. When the 
virtuoso offers a draught of Lethe the drink is declined — 


“Not for the world!” exclaimed I, shrinking back. “I can spare none of my recol- 
lections, — not even those of error or sorrow. They are all alike the food of my spirit. 
As well never to have lived, as to lose them now.” 


Also, when the ‘elixir vite,’ in Hebe’s cup, is presented, Hawthorne re- 
marks: 


My heart thrilled within me at the idea of such a reviving draught; for methought 
I had great need of it, after travelling so far on the dusty road of life. But I know not 
whether it were a peculiar glance in the Virtuoso’s eye, or the circumstance that this 
most precious liquid was contained in an antique sepulchral urn, that made me 
pause. Then came many a thought, with which, in the calmer and better hours of 
life, I had strengthened myself to feel that Death is the very friend whom, in his 
due season, even the happiest mortal should be willing to embrace .. . .?° 


And again, we have this passage, which is also a reminder of Bunyan’s well- 
known influence on Hawthorne: 


Walking carelessly onward, I had nearly fallen over a huge bundle, like a pedlar’s 
pack, done up in sackcloth and very securely strapped and corded. 

“It is Christian’s burthen of sin,” said the Virtuoso. 

“Oh, pray let us open it!” cried I. “For many a year I have longed to know its 
contents.” 

“Look into your own consciousness and memory,” replied the Virtuoso. “You 
will there find a list of whatever it contains.” 


20 A paragraph of this passage not printed above is quoted by Professor Stewart in The American 
Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne, op. cit., LXXXxI. 
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As this was an undeniable truth, I threw a melancholy look at the burthen, and 
passed on. 


The Virtuoso has a further significance. Carefully examined it furnishes 
a glimpse of the abstractions, analogies and symbolisms that were domi- 
nant in Hawthorne’s mind. Analogy that element so much in evidence of 
course enters into this study but symbolism, and Hawthorne’s conception 
of entities as related to spiritual intangibles, are matters that concern stu- 
dents of philosophy. 


X 


Whether or not Hawthorne finally decided to make his paper a ‘satirical 
article’ as proposed in his notebook is an unsolved problem. It is not clear 
that he meant to subject the Museum to ridicule although the sentence 
already quoted, wherein ‘the tendency to whimsical combinations and 
ludicrous analogies which seemed to influence many of the arrangements 
of the [virtuoso’s] museum’ is mentioned, quite aptly applies to the Ma- 
rine Museum and it seems to me that Hawthorne did mean it to be so ap- 
plied. 

Further, as examples which follow show, the element of superiority in 
the Virtuoso is overwhelming. Nearly everything there is preéminent in 
its kind, physically or intellectually dwarfing anything comparable to it 
in the Marine Museum. 

That the Virtuoso contains passages in which satire of individuals was 
intended is less questionable as will be seen in the two instances that fol- 
low. 

‘The Derby dynasty of Salem was headed by Elias Hasket Derby the first 
—the ‘old King Derby’ of The Scarlet Letter — from whom came the second 
(also a third) of the name. A likeness of the senior Derby is one of the Ma- 
rine Society’s famous canvases. 

Let us, for the moment, imagine Hawthorne in the Museum. Holding 
in his hand the catalogue compiled by his friend Dr. Ward, he looks at 
the Derby picture. ‘This is the catalogue description: 


Portrait of Elias Hasket Derby, Esq. of Salem, painted by Frothingham and pre- 
sented by the family of Mr. Derby. 


‘Elias Hasket Derby, Esquire of Salem’ indeed! How could Ward write 
so pompously! And ‘presented by the family of Mr. Derby!’ Bah! Haw- 
thorne will give his virtuoso a portrait, by a painter more eminent than 
Frothingham, of a subject more famous than ‘King’ Derby. Seven forth- 


wt 
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right words in the Virtuoso’s Collection are given to Apelles’ ‘first portrait 
of Alexander the Great.’ 

If this should be thought a fanciful comparison another passage, also 
one that, for a different purpose, has been quoted before, may be more con- 
vincing. In the virtuoso’s museum, ‘the sword of one of our own militia 
generals was suspended between Don Quixote’s lance and the brown 
blade of Hudibras.’ ** 

The hanging of a Yankee sword beside such powerless weapons as those 
named by Hawthorne shows that ridicule was intended, the object, as 
seems probable, being a figure well known in Salem. In the phrase ‘one 
of our own militia generals’ we have the Salem regiment indicated and 
there is evidence pointing to Major-General Elias Hasket Derby, Jr.” 
Derby (who succumbed to the gout fifteen or sixteen years before the 
Virtuoso was written), showed considerable maritime enterprise in his 
younger days yet contemporary reports of his later residence in Salem are 
unfavorable. He is described as a quarrelsome drinker, a spendthrift; 
weak, unstable, and wholly unfit for military leadership.” In this place, 
what other person was so likely to have been the subject of Hawthorne's 
satire? 


XI 


From these perhaps dubious instances we turn to a subject less debat- 
able than the possibility that in the Virtuoso’s Collection satire, either of in- 
dividuals or of the Marine Museum itself, was designed by Hawthorne. 

We shall now see in what manner certain objects in the Museum, by 
arousing thoughts of analagous objects that were dormant in Hawthorne’s 
mind, contributed to the Virtuoso’s Collection.** Not a large number of 
things in the Virtuoso are traceable to the Museum but in instances where 
the close resemblance of objects in the real and the imaginary museums 
shows an analogy the parallelism is usually striking enough to warrant be- 
lief that a relationship between them really exists. 

In searching for correspondencies between the two museums a num- 


21 In ‘Howe’s Masquerade’ by Hawthorne (Boston Book, 1841), presumably written a short time 
before the Virtuoso’s Collection, Don Quixote’s lance is also mentioned. It is there transformed 
into a beanpole. 

22 Bentley, op. cit., Iv, 65. 

23 Ibid, ul, 5, 86, 117, 118, 260, 388, 395; IV, 30. 

24 Hawthorne’s habit of relating one object to another has often been mentioned. George Par- 
sons Lathrop declared that the hairy ears of Midas exhibited in the Virtuoso’s Collection was ‘an 
early fore-runner of the interest which he concentrated upon the mysterious ears of Donatello, in 
“The Marble Faun.” ’ A kindred practice is referred to by Henry James—‘Hawthorne is perpetually 
looking for images which shall place themselves in picturesque correspondence with the spiritual 
facts with which he is concerned’; while W. C. Brownell aptly remarks of Hawthorne ‘His subject 
is always something other than its substance. Everything means something else.’ 
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ber of things in the Virtuoso appear so unusual in kind that one wonders 
how they came to be selected by Hawthorne for exhibition. Such, for ex- 
ample, is 


A sheaf of Robin Hood’s arrows. 


Arrows, chiefly from the southern Pacific, are, however, the most numer- 
ous of all the works of handicraft in the Marine Museum, accounting for 
more than fifty numbers of its catalogue. 

The presence of a human skull in the Virtuoso also seems to require ex- 
planation. Let us again invoke our imagination. Hawthorne is, we will 
say, at his desk, engaged in the labor of composition. He writes: 


..- Here, likewise, was the robe that smothered Agamemnon, Nero’s fiddle, the Czar 
Peter’s brandy-bottle, the crown of Semiramis, and Canute’s sceptre, which he ex- 
tended over the sea. 


The writer pauses. What next? The Marine Museum catalogue is perhaps 
before him open by chance at page 148. Number 3420 reads, ‘Skull of a 
Peruvian patriot, picked up by the road side near Callao.’ Abruptly leav- 
ing robe, fiddle, brandy-bottle, crown and sceptre, Hawthorne continues: 


That my own land may not deem itself neglected, let me add, that I was favored with 
a sight of the skull of King Philip, the famous Indian chief, whose head the Puri- 
tans smote off and exhibited upon a pole. 


The object that caused the death of A’schylus may have been brought 
to Hawthorne’s mind by specimens of the large Chelonia in the Marine 
Museum. Besides four land tortoises from Madagascar they included the 
‘shell of a terrapin, from the South-seas,’ ‘shells of a male and female tor- 
toise from Cochin China’ and the ‘shell of a Hawk-bill tortoise.’ In the 
Virtuoso’s Collection we read that 


...on the floor lay the ponderous shell of the tortoise which fell upon the head of 
#schylus. 


Among birds the albatross ranks with those of the largest size. In the 
Museum collection examples were therefore conspicuous objects. Be- 
sides two stuffed specimens and the skeleton ofa third, there might be seen 
an egg and several anatomized parts of this bird. Hawthorne transfers the 
albatross from the domain of science to the realm of literature. In the 
Virtuoso’s Collection we read; 


I could not but shudder on beholding Coleridge’s albatross, transfixed with the 
Ancient Mariner’s crossbow shaft. 
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And with admirable thrift Hawthorne utilizes the albatross’s egg, i1n- 
troducing elsewhere in the Virtuoso 


...aroc’s egg, as big as an ordinary hogshead... 


In the Virtuoso’s Collection ‘a footless bird of paradise’ is mentioned. ‘The 
Marine Museum could boast of eighteen specimens of the feathered skin 
of this strikingly beautiful bird —‘Paradisea apoda,’ ‘P. regia,’ ‘P. aurantia,’ 
‘P. viridis,’ etc. 

Things of personal use in the Marine Museum include cups for drink- 
ing. These comprised ‘cups and saucers from Japan,’ ‘drinking cup made 
of grass from Otaheite,’ ‘two cups made of the shell of the pearl nautilus, 
from Manilla,’ ‘a drinking goblet, made of the horn of a rhinoceros,’ ‘two 
cups for drinking, made of braided grass, from Owhyhee, ’ ‘a glass [sic] cup 
and plate attached to it from Owhyhee,’ and ‘cup made of half a cocoa nut.’ 
These are matched in the Virtuoso’s Collection by the drinking vessels of 
Anacreon, Circe, Socrates, Sydney and ‘Tom Moore mentioned on an 
earlier page of this paper. 

A variety of caps were contained in the Museum. One had been worn by 
‘a principal chief at Norfolk, or [szc?] Norton’s Sound’; another, used by 
‘a chief at Oonalaska,’ was ‘carved from a block of wood — ornamented 
with the whiskers of the sea-lion.’ ‘There were also ‘a cap worn by the 
chiefs at Owhyhee,’ ‘a scull-cap, embroidered with gold thread, &c.,’ ‘a 
red skull cap, from ‘Tunis, worn only by Turks and Moors,’ the ‘cap of a 
hulan, or Polish lancer, killed at the battle of Waterloo, picked up on the 
field,’ and, ‘A cap, which was worn by Capt. ‘Titcomb, one of Gen. Wash- 
inton’s Life Guards, during the Revolutionary War.’ 

The caps selected by Hawthorne for the collection of his virtuoso were, 
‘Dr. Franklin’s cap of asbestos’ and ‘the wishing cap of Fortunatus.’ 

Caps suggest hats. There is but one hat in the Marine Museum. Other- 
wise undescribed, but presumably of straw, it was ‘worn by men in Co- 
chin-China.’ Hawthorne, too, finds a hat—‘the straw-hat of sweet little 
Nell.’ But though The Old Curiosity Shop was in Hawthorne’s day a best- 
seller, in the book, little Nell’s hat (but once, I believe, mentioned), is as 
unobtrusive an article as the hat from Cochin-China is in the catalogue of 
the Marine Museum. Some rather close reading is necessary to find either 
article. Is it therefore possible that although first suggested by the Chinese 
hat, a more potent stimulus to the use of Nell’s straw in the Virtuoso’s Col- 
lection can be found elsewhere? In Hawthorne’s reading had this hat a 
prototype? ‘The answer may be found in The Tatler (No. 34), where Don 
Saltero, barber-surgeon, shows an object on which Steele looks with scorn- 
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ful contempt. It is a hat, a woman’s ‘straw-hat.’ An article conspicuous in 
his museum, the antiquary declares it to be ‘Pontius Pilate’s wife’s sister’s 
chambermaid’s hat.’ 

In the Marine Museum we find ‘Girdles or sashes, being the entire dress 
of females at the Fegee Islands.’ By the side of these garments Hawthorne 
could show ‘the girdle of Venus,’ ‘carelessly flung’ into ‘Pandora’s box.’ 

‘The Chinese custom of binding the feet of women naturally attracted 
the attention of the Salem mariners, who collected for the Marine Mu- 
seum ‘a shoe that had been worn bya Chinese lady, 70 years old,’ ‘a pair of 
sandals, worn by females in Cochin-China,’ ‘a model of the foot of a 
Chinese lady of fashion, 334 inches long,’ ‘model of the foot of a Chinese 
lady of rank’ and ‘shoe for the same foot’; also, ‘a pair of slippers worn by 
females at Manilla.’ The objects which these suggested to Hawthorne, 
and the story of the objects, are of peculiar interest. 

In the superior collection of the virtuoso are: 


Cinderella’s little glass slipper, ... one of Diana’s sandals, ...and... Fanny Elssler’s 
shoe, which bore testimony to the muscular character of her illustrious foot. 


Now Diana and Fanny Elssler are also reminiscent of Hawthorne’s resi- 
dence at Brook Farm. In his note-book, 28 September 1841, Hawthorne 
describes a costumed picnic-party at which a young girl took the part of 
Diana, doubtless exhibiting her sandals. As for Fanny Elssler, the Aus- 
trian was appearing in Boston about this time and an eccentric Brook 
Farm inmate became so enthusiastic over her performance that, in a place 
where Hawthorne could not have missed the sight, he hung the dancer's 
likeness between portraits of the Jesuits Loyola and St. Francis Xavier. 

Examples of various kinds of pipes used by smokers in many lands were 
exhibited on the shelves of the Marine Museum. A few of those men- 
tioned in the catalogue are ‘a Turkish tobacco pipe’; ‘a Chinese opium 
pipe’; ‘a hubble-bubble for smoking tobacco in Bengal, very tastefully or- 
namented with beads, &c.’; a ‘pipe from Palambang (Sumatra) ’; ‘a very 
social pipe with two mouth-pieces,’ and a ‘calumet of peace, Sioux In- 
dians.’ 

For his own collection Hawthorne in one sentence gathers 


... a cluster of tobacco pipes, consisting of Sir Walter Raleigh’s, the earliest on rec- 
ord, Dr. Parr’s, Charles Lamb’s, and the first calumet of peace which was ever smoked 
between a European and an Indian. 


For a freak of nature the Museum could boast a ‘gosling with two 
heads.’ The virtuoso showed the mythical three-headed Cerebus. 
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In the Museum there were ‘the sceptre of ‘Tankaye, a chief of ‘Tongata- 
boo,’ ‘the sceptre of Buembewallah, a chief of Kibeta,’ ‘two sceptres from 
the Fegee Islands,’ and ‘Sceptre made of the tusk of a sea elephant from the 
Fegee Islands.’ In the Virtuoso’s Collection, 


Canute’s sceptre, which he extended over the sea. 


There is a close analogy between ‘four strings of Cochin-Chinese coin, 
. value of the whole, 50 cents’ in the Marine Museum, and the Virtuoso’s 


...adollar’s worth of the iron money of Lycurgus, weighing about fifty pounds. 


Stringed instruments of music in the Marine Museum are described as 
‘a Bengalese violin with three strings,’ ‘a musical instrument with fifteen 
wire strings from Borneo,’ and ‘a Japan harp...’ In the Virtuoso these are 
matched by ‘Nero’s fiddle,’ and the lyres of Orpheus, Homer and Sappho. 

We next observe two Museum specimens that might be placed to- 
gether; one a choice example of Salem craftsmanship, described as ‘a 
model of a pear, weighing 2 lbs. 5 1/3 oz. from the garden of Mr. David 
Choate, of Chebacco, in 1805; carved by M’Intire.. .’ Of this object Bent- 
ley writes in his diary—‘it was said to be an exact imitation. It might easily 
be mistaken excepting its size might make suspicion.’ The other item, 
numbered 2955 in the catalogue, is a ‘bunch of artificial grapes, made of 
black marble.’ With these objects we contrast the virtuoso’s 


famous cluster of grapes by Zeuxis, so admirably depicted that it seemed as if the 
ripe juice were bursting forth. 


‘The comparison that follows may seem forced. If admitted it would 
show that Hawthorne was capable of much ingenuity in his choice of ob- 
jects to substitute for those which he had seen in the Marine Museum. 

‘The number of books listed in the Museum catalogue is not great. Of 
them the monumental book of marine charts entitled The Atlantic Nep- 
tune, published by the Lords of the Admiralty for the use of the British 
Navy in 1777, was easily the most prominent. The gift of Benjamin Pick- 
man, these huge volumes were in their kind, unexcelled. ‘To seamen their 
value must have been very great. Yet their general interest was trivial 
when compared with books of a far different nature which Hawthorne 
supplied to the virtuoso’s collection. ‘These were, ‘those six of the Sibyl’s 
books which Tarquin refused to purchase, and which the virtuoso . . . had 
himself found in the cave of Trophonius.’ 

This tale of ‘whimsical combinations and ludicrous analogies’ ends with 
a notice of articles numbered 667, 2444, and 2445 of the Museum cata- 
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logue, they being, respectively, ‘A hand, broken from a statue of granite 
in the temple on the Island of Elephanta, near Bombay,’ the ‘thumb of a 
female mummy,’ and, ‘great toe of the same.’ 

Far west from India, and to the north of Egypt, an island guards the 
Aegean Sea. Hawthorne recalls that the sixth Wonder of the ancient world 
once stood on a shore of this island. ‘To the virtuoso’s collection of statues 
he adds a relic of that marvel. In comparison, the puny digits of India and 
Egypt were trifles. What but them had Hawthorne in mind when in the 
Virtuoso’s Collection he exhibited ‘a forefinger of the Colossus of Rhodes, 
seven feet in length?’ 


XII 


It was not until the account of the Virtuoso’s Collection was drawn to its 
close that Hawthorne named the proprietor. ‘The identification of the 
Wandering Jew’s doorkeeper was also reserved for the end. Peter Rugg, 
the man chosen by Hawthorne for that office, was the character of a popu- 
lar story called ‘Peter Rugg, the Missing Man,’ written by William Aus- 
tin, a Boston lawyer, and published in 1824-1827. Possibly Hawthorne as- 
signed the porter’s duty to Peter Rugg because Peter, like the Jew (as also 
the Flying Dutchman), was under the doom of perpetual wandering.” 


XIII 


If the Virtuoso’s Collection is now almost forgotten, Hawthorne, and his 
publisher of later years, in their day regarded the piece with some favor. 
The story was in 1846 collected in Mosses from an Old Manse and its nonde- 
script contents were never forgotten by the author. 

Eighteen years after his Marine Museum-inspired contribution to The 
Boston Miscellany was published, Hawthorne, now famous, returned to 
the United States after a long stay abroad. On the voyage his friend and 
fellow-passenger, James T. Fields, was seasick. Roc’s eggs, Atalanta’s pip- 


25 Austin’s influence on Hawthorne and the penumbral element in the writings of both men 
have interested many writers. A resumé of what has been written on these subjects, with a reprint 
of Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s paper ‘William Austin. A precursor of Hawthorne,’ may be 
found in the life of Austin by his grandson, Walter Austin, 1925. In describing that part of Aus- 
tin’s tale where Peter Rugg’s ancient steed becomes the winner at a Virginia race-track, Colonel Hig- 
ginson says that ‘one of the riders and half the spectators declare that the stranger beast is not a 
horse but a huge black ox . . .’ Higginson might have noticed that ‘Alexander’s steed Bucephalus . . . 
with the black head of an ox upon the body of a white horse’ figures in Hawthorne’s Virtuoso’s 
Collection. 

‘Peter Rugg’ was printed many times. Hawthorne could have read the story in its original 
serial, New England Galaxy (Boston, 1824-1827), or in Harry St. Clair’s Tales of Terror, or The 
Mysteries of Magic (Boston, 1835-1833). The obvious source would be The Boston Book (1841) in 
which Hawthorne’s Howe’s Masquerade also appeared. 
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pins, the wings of a phoenix, a dose of salts distilled from Niobe’s tears 
and gruel made from a sheaf of Robin Hood’s arrows, with a Nessus-shirt 
for warmth, were among the fantastic remedies sardonically drawn by 
Hawthorne from the Virtuoso’s store for the relief and comfort of his com- 
panion. 

Hawthorne died in 1864. In 1865, Ticknor and Fields published a selec- 
tion from the works of ‘Favorite Authors.’ More than a hundred short 
stories or sketches by Hawthorne were available for that book. The com- 
piler emphasized his choice by apportioning first place in the volume to 
A Virtuoso’s Collection. 
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Notes on Some New England Three-Masters 


BY ROBERT H.1I. GODDARD, #R. 


URING the decade of the 1930's, the number of American three- 
masted schooners extant and operating in New England waters 
was markedly reduced. ‘The following notes may serve to recall 
some of these vessels to the minds of readers who have seen them. In any 
event, they will supply in brief form a record of some of the last partici- 
pants in a picturesque and once flourishing branch of maritime trade. 
Not all of the vessels to be discussed are New England in the sense that 
they were built, owned and operated here. Nevertheless, during the pe- 
riod in question, all plied New England waters and were to a considerable 
degree identified with such coal and lumber trade as was still carried on 
under sail. As one might expect, these remanants of a great coastwise sail- 
ing fleet exemplified many periods and purposes of design. Hence, a mere 
statistical summary as given in the accompanying table, will outline many 
of the types which were formerly common along the Atlantic Coast. 


Abbie C. Stubbs’ 


The oldest of the vessels under discussion, the Stubbs was first owned by 
Horace Crowell & Company of Boston. She was built of oak, chestnut and 
yellow pine with iron and copper fastenings. According to reports, she 
originally carried a center-board, but this was probably removed early in 
her career. 

One of many similar vessels in general coastwise trade, she had a busy 
and uneventful existence. In the early 1900's, she was operated out of New 
Haven, Connecticut and from 1917 to the time of her loss in 1933, she was 
owned by William C. Reid of New York. 

In July 1933, she was beached for caulking near Jonesport, Maine, after 
springing a leak while bound from Machiasport to Nova Scotia. Being 


1 Acknowledgment is made to Carl C. Cutler for his assistance in preparing notes on the schooners 
Abbie C. Stubbs, Charles H. Klinck and George E. Klinck. 
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Schooner Charles H. Klinck, center, west-bound in Vineyard Sound, July 1928 





Schooner Abbie C. Stubbs at New London, Connecticut, July 1932 


Ph rraphs by Robert H. 1. Goddard, J 
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light at the time, she struck harder than was intended, sustaining damage 
to her hull and breaking her keel. Efforts to pull her free proved unavail- 
ing and she was abandoned. In August, she was sold for scrap and raised 
for use as a breakwater, probably at the Passamaquoddy ‘Tidal Dam. 


Charles H. Klinck 


In the 1930's, coasting schooners were reduced for the most part to 
transporting cargoes of lumber and coal. ‘The coasters of an earlier period, 
however, carried many types of miscellaneous cargo, including vegetables, 
fish, lime, building materials, stone and general freight. Most of the so- 
called ‘stone schooners’ were two-masters, heavily sparred and having the 
masts widely spaced to allow a rugged cargo boom to be rigged on deck 
and swung across the hatches. ‘The granite used in many buildings of New 
England towns and New York and much of the sidewalk curbing of this 
region was transported from Maine or Massachusetts ports in schooners. 

The Charles H. Klinck was built for the stone carrying trade and con- 
tinued actively in it until about 1930, when she was laid up at ‘Tenant’s 
Harbor, Maine. She was a strong vessel, built of oak, chestnut and yellow 
pine, iron fastened. Her counter was handsomely — almost ornately —dec- 
orated with scrollwork not to be found on schooners of a later period. Be- 
ing larger than most ‘stone schooners,’ it is probable that she ventured as 
far as Philadelphia with her heavy cargoes. Her voyages eastward were, of 
course, made with coal or general cargo whenever possible. ‘Together with 
a similar schooner, the George E. Klinck, she was owned in New London, 
Connecticut for a long period and operated by Carlos Barry as managing 
owner. In 1930, the two vessels were listed under the name of George C. 
Dortch of New London. 

On g October 1934, while moored at ‘Tenant’s Harbor with the George 
E. Klinck, she narrowly escaped destruction by a fire which consumed the 
steam lighter Ajax, lying alongside. In 1936, she was moved to the Snow 
shipyard in Rockland and, from then on, her story is one of decay and of 
sales for debt —in April 1938, to Charles C. ‘Trenholm of Rockland for 
$425 and in April 1939, to Philip L. Smith of Tenant’s Harbor for $85. 
Later, despite the extent to which she had deteriorated, she was purchased 
by F. G. Carvell of St. John, New Brunswick. 

In January 1943, the Klinck was bound from St. John to Boston with 
lumber when she sprang a leak during heavy weather off the Maine coast. 
After almost two days of struggle against icy seas, she listed and began to 
sink. Her Captain, S. Zinck of Chester, Nova Scotia, and crew of six were 
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rescued by a United States warship which shelled and sank the schooner as 
a menace to navigation. ‘Iwo men were landed at Portland, Maine, for 
hospitalization, while the remainder of the crew reached St. John on 1 
February. 


Edward R. Smith 


A flush-decked vessel, similar to Albert H. Willis? and other Bowker 
schooners, the Smith is undoubtedly the last remaining example of her 
builder’s art. That she is strongly built is attested by the fact that until 
1937, she was classified as A-1 by the American Bureau of Shipping. After 
changing hands several times in the early 1930's, she was sold, on 8 August 
1932, to Captain Edward M. Baird of New York who planned to operate 
her between New York and Bay of Fundy ports. 

She continued steadily and uneventfully in this trade until 6 May 1937, 
when she was run down in the fog by the Italian steamer Maria. With 
jibboom broken and leaking about the bows, she was taken in tow by the 
Maria and brought to Boston, forty-five miles away. After temporary re- 
pairs were effected, she was towed to Camden, Maine, to discharge her 
cargo of 800 tons of coal. 

Her successful runs were then resumed and it was not long before she 
began to benefit from rising freights caused by the shipping demands of 
the second World War. On 27 April 1941, she arrived at New York, two 
days from Boston. On 12 June, she anchored in Vineyard Haven when 
bound from Digby, Nova Scotia, for New York with lumber. She made an 
eleven-day trip from Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, to New York in October of 
the same year. In 1942, her operations were restricted by navigating difh- 
culties arising from submarine warfare along the Atlantic Coast. By Oc- 
tober, as the demand for tonnage pushed up the bids for old sailing ves- 
sels, she was reported sold for offshore trade at a price of $35,000. 


Frank Brainerd 


The three-master Frank Brainerd was intended for carrying cargoes to 
small, shallow harbors. In common with many coasters of her type, she 
was a center-board vessel, unusual in that her mainmast was stepped out 
of line to make room for the board and its box. She carried the A-1 classi- 
fication of the Bureau of Shipping until 1935. Owned in the late 1920's 
by Merritt A. Ober, she hailed from Southwest Harbor, Maine, and was 
engaged in carrying cordwood along the coast to Portland and Boston. 

On 10 November 1932, when bound from Ellsworth, Maine, for Boston 


2 “Loss of the Schooner Albert H. Willis,’ THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE, II (1942), 243-245. 
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Schooner Frank Brainerd 
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Launching of schooner frank A. Morey, Cobb-Butler Yard, 
Rockland, Maine, 1917 


Photographs trom the collection of Charles § Morgan 
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with 175 cords of wood, she was driven ashore by heavy weather in Union 
River Bay, Maine. She was soon pulled clear and continued on her way to 
Boston where she arrived 23 November. There, fate interrupted her 
peaceful career of coasting and involved her in the affairs of the hard- 
pressed West Africa ‘Trading Corporation.* 

The Corporation had been organized by C. Nelson Rogers of Boston 
to operate the old iron bark Coriolanus between the United States and 
Africa. Having found that the cost of refitting the Coriolanus was too great 
a drain on the Corporation’s resources, Mr. Rogers had then taken an op- 
tion on (subsequently forfeited) and attempted to refit the four-masted 
barkentine Reine Marie Stewart which was laid up in idleness at ‘Thomas- 
ton, Maine. Again delayed by the difficulties of restoring an old vessel to 
service and embarrassed by the demands of his young cadets who had 
signed up for sailing and who now were clamoring to go to sea, Mr. 
Rogers, in desperation, chartered the Brainerd for a trip to the West 
Indies. In so doing, he hoped to earn freights which might tide the Cor- 
poration over its difficulties and to occupy the cadets until either the 
Coriolanus or the Stewart could be readied for sea. 

Accordingly, in December 1932, the Brainerd was towed to Quincy, 
Massachusetts, for repairs to her hull and for the installation of the cadets’ 
quarters. Unfortunately for the Corporation, however, the United States 
Steamboat Inspector declared her unseaworthy and she was not allowed 
to sail. Its doom sealed by this final misfortune, the West Africa Trading 
Corporation was dissolved and such assets as it still possessed were sold. 

The Brainerd was laid up for a while at South Boston, then resumed her 
former trade and, in September 1936, was purchased by Captain Benja- 
min Costa of Brava for use in trade between New England ports and the 
Cape Verde Islands. Captain Costa planned to carry miscellaneous freight 
and passengers, the latter at $50 a fare as compared with the then prevail- 
ing price of $135 for travel by steamer. 

The Brainerd sailed from New Bedford, Massachusetts, 17 November 
1936, with general cargo valued at $20,000 and six passengers. ‘Thirteen 
days later, she was discovered dismasted and leaking 500 miles NE of 
Bermuda by the tanker Bancolite. Her passengers and crew, who had been 
standing by the wreck in a lifeboat, were rescued and the schooner was 
abandoned. Later, she was salvaged by another steamer and in 1939 was 
listed under the ownership of Eugenia da Roza of Boston, although she 
does not appear to have been in active use. In June 1941, she foundered 
on a voyage from the United States to the Cape Verdes. 


8 Boris Lauer-Leonardi, ‘West Africa Trading Corporation,’ The Rudder, June 1942. 
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Frank A. Morey 


A large, deep schooner, the Morey was owned for some years by Charles 
F. Webb of Boston. In 1930, she was transferred to Walter A. Bodden, of 
Mobile, Alabama and, under his management, engaged in more varied 
lines of trade than perhaps any of the last coasters. She carried Southern 
pine to Cuba and New York, rock salt from Turk’s Island to Atlantic 
coast ports and was one of the few schooners able to get sugar charters from 
Cuba to the United States. 

Operated almost continuously, she was rarely in serious difficulty. On 
30 October 1933, when bound from Jacksonville, Florida for New York, 
she was found leaking and short of provisions off the Virginia Capes and 
towed to Lynnhaven Roads, near Norfolk, by the Coast Guard cutter 
Carrabassett. Again, on 23 April 1935, she arrived at Jacksonville from 
Aruba having experienced heavy weather and suffered a broken jibboom. 

‘The Morey was sold to Nicaraguan buyers on 20 November 1937. Up- 
on giving up her American registery, she lost the Shipping Bureau rating 
of A-1, but she was still a staunch, able vessel. In January 1940, she was 
reported to have arrived at Havana, Cuba after a five-day run from Mo- 
bile. Later in 1940, she made two runs of ten days each from Havana to 
Mobile. At this time, she was reported to be under the Panamanian flag. 
During May 1941, she stranded on a reef in the Bahamas and, although 
salvage efforts were carried on for several months, she could not be pulled 
clear. 


George E. Klinck 


Similar in construction to the Charles H. Klinck, except that she was 
both iron and copper fastened, the George E. Klinck engaged in the stone 
carrying trade until about 1930, when the two vessels were laid up at 
Tenant’s Harbor. Operated by Carlos Barry as managing owner, she was 
originally chartered by the Booth Brothers and Hurricane Granite Com- 
pany and, later by other quarrying firms. In 1930, she was owned by 
George C. Dortch and on gg April 1938, was transferred to Isidore Gor- 
don of Rockland for $160. 

With the coming of war, however, her value as a potential cargo carrier 
increased and early in 1940, she was bought by Bushway, Sargent & Com- 
pany for use in general coastwise trade. ‘The new owners spared no ex- 
pense in putting her back into first class condition. In addition to order- 
ing extensive repairs to her hull, they bought new sails, renewed her rig- 
ging and installed electric lights and a ship-to-shore telephone. The hull 
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required much new planking above the water line, while the stern was 
almost entirely rebuilt from deck to keel. 

Early in 1941, completely overhauled and glistening in new paint, the 
Klinck set sail for Jacksonville to load lumber for Rockland, Maine. She 
put in at Vineyard Haven 2 February, four days out of Camden, Maine, 
and arrived at Jacksonville 13 February, nine days from Vineyard Haven. 
After taking aboard a cargo of Southern pine, she sailed for Portland but 
encountered stormy weather as she worked her way northward. On 7 
March, when off Cape Hatteras, four days from Jacksonville, she opened 
up in heavy seas and foundered, her crew being rescued by the U. S. S. 
Wasp which was undoubtedly called to the scene by the schooner’s radio 
telephone. 

The opinion expressed by those who had helped to refit her at the Cam- 
den Shipbuilding Company was that she was laden too heavily and that 
the new work, not having had sufficient time to shake itself down with the 
old, had set up a strain within the vessel which caused her to open up when 
she ran into rough weather. At any rate, her loss was a severe blow to those 
who hoped to profit by refitting and operating old sailing vessels. 


Granville R. Bacon 


In her appearance, the Bacon was a typical Chesapeake Bay ram, that is 
a blunt-ended, bald-headed, center-board, three-master. Her tonnage and 
depth, however, were considerably greater than similar measurements of 
other rams in operation on the Bay.* Hence, it is likely that she proved too 
deep to negotiate easily the shoal waters for which she was intended and 
that she was forced to seek cargoes in regular coastwise trade. 

Owned and commanded by Captain George E. Jones of Norfolk, she 
ran between New York and southern ports and for many years carried 
coal from Norfolk or New York to Camden, Maine. 

Late in 1933, she left Camden bound for New York. ‘Toward evening of 
20 December, after a stormy, eighteen-day run, she found herself in Block 
Island Sound, witha strong southeaster making up. As the unladen, shoal- 
draft schooner plunged through frequent snow squalls under forestaysail 
and spanker, she drifted to leeward faster than her Captain realized and 
when, at length, lights were sighted on land, it was too late to come about 
and attempt to claw off shore. ‘The Bacon struck high up on the beach at 


4 For comparison, note the measurements of the following rams, taken from Merchant Vessels of 
the United States (1937):—B. P. Gravenor, 138 Net Tons, 9.8 feet depth; Edward R. Baird, Jr., 238 
and 9.8; Edwin and Maud, 178 and 8.6; Grace G. Bennett, 199 and 7.8; Jennie D. Bell, 171 and 7.5; 
Kinkora, 229 and 8.4; Levin J. Marvel, 174 and 7.5. 
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Weekapaug, Rhode Island, her bottom holed and her hull strained from 
resting unevenly on boulders. ‘The crew of six were brought ashore in a 
breeches buoy by the Coast Guard. On the following day the cutter Acush- 
net put a line aboard and tried to pull her clear. After several unsuccess- 
ful efforts to free the vessel had been made, she was abandoned. Running 
gear and various fittings were removed and she was then burned. (Plate 20) 


Helvetia 


A splendid product of the Snow shipyards, the Helvetia was owned in 
Rockland during the late 1920's by Richard K. Snow and, in 1939, by the 
I. L. Snow Company. In February 1933, she was sold by the United States 
Marshal to Kenney & Cors of New York for $755. 

On 24 April 1935, she arrived at New York twenty-one days from Sal- 
mon River, Nova Scotia, with lumber. She had been reported as overdue, 
but her agents explained that her slow trip was the result of her having 
to put in to Portland for shelter. At this time, she was listed under the 
ownership of Edwin F. Pettegrow and hailed from Larrabee, Maine. 

Although always a fast, able sailer, she became more and more in need 
of repairs which could not be covered by the revenues received from 
coastwise freighting. Accordingly, about 1937, she was sold to the Maine 
Seaboard Paper Company and cut down to a barge. She is still active in 
this capacity along the Maine coast. 


J.T. Wing 


A typical example of Canadian schooner construction during the first 
World War, the J. T. Wing has had many owners and many names. She 
is of particular interest because she has been taken to the Great Lakes, 
where, although at present inactive, she survives as probably the only 
commercial schooner in waters once abounding with sail. 

On 14 May 1931, when bound light from Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, to 
New York, she got off her course in a heavy fog and stranded on Peck’s 
Ledge, off Sheffield Island, Long Island Sound. At first, Captain Edward 
Long and his crew remained aboard but, as the seas rose and the vessel 
began to pound heavily, they were removed by the Coast Guard. Some 
days afterward, the Wing was floated, badly holed, and towed to Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. Later, she was moved to Noank where she was aban- 
doned by her owner, Alexander L. Stockwell of Boston. At this time, she 
sailed under the name J. O. Webster. 
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Schooner Mattie J. Alles west-bound off Mount Desert island, Maine, July 1929 
Phe graph vy Robert H.1I. Goddard, Jr 
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Schooners George E. Klinck and Charles H. Klinck at Snow's Shipyard, 
Rockland, Maine, August 1937 


Photograph by Charles 8. Morgan 
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On 27 November 1934, she was sold by the United States Marshal to 
H. F. Morse of Noank for $25. In 1935, she was completely refitted, re- 
ceiving the Bureau of Shipping A-1 rating, and was sent to the Great 
Lakes, her name having been changed to J. T. Wing. Owned in 1937 by 
Grant H. Piggott of Detroit, Michigan, she engaged in trading on the 
Lakes. 

Her commercial career was interrupted in 1939 by a brief period of 
service as a training ship, this time under the name of Oliver Hazard Perry. 
On 22 August, however, she was libelled for a repair bill of $800 and ap- 
parently repurchased by her former owners who renamed her J. T. Wing. 

By 1943, competent seamen had become so scarce on the Lakes that she 
was forced to make voyages in tow. On 21 August 1943, after being towed 
from Mantoulin Island to Detroit with a load of cedar posts, the Wing was 
laid up for lack of a crew. 


Jose Gaspar 


The country will be fortunate if there is preserved, somewhere, a good 
example of coasting schooner construction. ‘The ex-William Bisbee seems 
most likely to achieve this distinction, although her present location is 
far from her native home. She is a medium-sized, handsome vessel and 
held the Bureau of Shipping’s A-1 rating until 1935. She carries the old- 
fashioned tiller and tiller-rope steering apparatus which in itself is an in- 
teresting feature. (Plate 24) 

Owned in the late 1920’s by the Snow interests of Rockland, she was 
transferred to her commander, Captain Charles R. ‘Trynor, in 1933. Late 
in 1936, Captain Trynor sold her to Ye Mystic Krew of Gasparilla, 
‘Tampa, Florida, an organization concerned with the celebration of Gas- 
parilla Day. In this fete, which occurs annually in February, the Bisbee, re- 
named Jose Gaspar, is used to represent a pirate ship symbolizing the cap- 
ture of the city. 

Gaspar, an officer in the Spanish Navy, turned pirate in 1783, estab- 
lished his headquarters at Charlotte Harbor, eighty miles below ‘Tampa 
Bay and harassed shipping in the Gulf of Mexico until his death in 1821. 
While thus engaged, he assumed the more euphonious name of Gas- 
parilla. His reappearance, capture of the city and coronation have been 
celebrated in masquerade each year since 1904 as a colorful attraction to 
the Florida State Fair. 

In January 1937, the Bisbee sailed from New York for ‘Tampa and since 
that time, has been used by Ye Mystic Krew as a center of its activities. For 
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the duration of the present war, she is serving as headquarters for the Port 
Security Force. Her complement —no doubt including all of the ‘Krew’ 
—is listed in Merchant Vessels of the United States as 288, which would seem 
to be something of a record for a modest old Maine coaster. 


Mattie J. Alles 


The Alles was probably the last surviving product of the once busy ship- 
yards at Yarmouth, Maine.* Owned by William F. Ogilvie of Boston, she 
sailed New England waters without attracting attention until 1932 or 
1933 when she was seized by the United States government for rum run- 
ning. 

She was put up for sale and purchased by Norris M. and Norris H. 
Ogilvie of Parrsboro, Nova Scotia. After installing an auxiliary engine, 
her new owners resold her in July 1933 to Captain Nathan ‘Tupper of 
Parrsboro. In 1935, she was still listed under Captain Tupper’s name but, 
by 1937, had disappeared from the register. 


Thomas H. Lawrence 


Sometimes the details of a vessel’s career—her many-owners and her 
many vicissitudes —are not as significant as the mere fact of her lengthy 
existence. Such importance would seem to attach to the schooner Thomas 
H. Lawrence, one of the last, if not the last, surviving sailing ship from an 
East Boston shipyard. 

Any vessel requires increased maintenance as she grows older but it was 
the misfortune of the Lawrence to fall under the influence of a school of 
thought which believed that the installation of another gasoline bilge 
pump was a more economical measure than hauling and caulking. Her 
rigging was slack, her sails were rotten and, at the end, she was hogged. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that on her last trip to ‘sea,’ from Boston to New 
Bedford, she jumped two of her masts clean out of her steps—or so the 
story went at New Bedford. 

In 1929 and 19930, she was owned in Boston; during 1933, in Rockland. 
On 8 September 1937, again Boston-owned, she sprang a leak off Sandy 
Hook and was towed in by the Coast Guard, delaying her trip to Lubec, 
Maine, with 528 tons of coal. In 1939, she was seized by the United States, 
probably for non-payment of repair bills. ‘The existence of bills, however, 
indicated that attempts had been made to refit her. As a matter of fact, she 


5 William Hutchinson Rowe, Shipbuilding Days and Tales of the Sea in Old North Yarmouth and 
Yarmouth, Maine (Portland, 1924). 
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Schooner William Bisbee (later Jose Gaspar) at Providence, Rhode Island, 
September 1935, alongside schooner Ronald C. Longmire 
Photographs by Robert H. 1. Goddard, Jr. 
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Schooner William Bisbee (later Jose Gaspar) at Providence, Rhode Island, 
September 1935, showing old-fashioned tiller and 
tille rope apparatus 
Photograph by Robert H.1. Goddard, Ji 





Discharging lumber trom schooner Edward R. Smith at Boston, Massachusetts: 


note stanchions at extreme right used for securing the deck cargo 


Photograph by Charles § Viorgan 
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was given new sails, her rigging was partially renewed and her hull re- 
ceived considerable attention—at least above the water line. Unfortu- 
nately, the elements conspired to undo much of this good work when, on 
30 August, they drove her ashore from her anchorage off Crane’s Beach, 
Ipswich, Massachusetts. (Plate 20) 

At the time of her stranding, she had been purchased for use in the 
Cape Verde Island packet trade and was bound from Rockland to Boston 
to load cargo for the outward voyage. By dint of considerable digging, 
she was floated and taken to Boston, where, later in the year, she was re- 
ported as being ready to sail for Jacksonville to load kerosene and lumber 
for the Islands. Her sailing was delayed, however, until 22 April 1940 
when she finally left port. Possibly because they were disturbed by her 
behavior while at sea, the crew put in at New Bedford where government 
inspectors condemned her as unseaworthy, thus ending her career in the 
packet trade before it had really started. 

In 1941, she was listed as being owned by the Pioneer Transportation 
Company of Boston but, to all intents and purposes, she was abandoned, 
lying on a mud flat in New Bedford harbor. By the middle of 1943, she 
had been completely stripped, her masts were gone overside and her hull 
was beginning to disintegrate. 
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The Dismal Swamp Canal 


By ALEXANDER CROSBY BROWN 





IV 


HE beginning of the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
marked a turning point in the history of the Dismal Swamp Canal. 
Throughout the country the ‘Canal Era’ was in full swing with the 
Erie Canal through and numerous other waterways in various stages of 
completion. Although, for the most part, these works were sponsored by 
the legislatures of the states through which they ran rather than by the 
Federal Government, the decision of the Congress to purchase six hun- 
dred shares in the stock of the Dismal Swamp Canal Company on 18 May 
1826,°* coupled with a favorable loan granted by the Virginia State Legis- 
lature, was instrumental in bringing about the enlargement and improve- 
ments to the canal which had been so long recognized as a necessity. It is 
interesting to note that the Dismal Swamp Canal was now being consid- 
ered not as complete in itself but, according to a letter from Brigadier 
General Bernard of the Corps of Engineers to the Secretary of War,” as 
‘one link in the contemplated inland navigation . . . designed to connect 
.. all our main streams.’ Other links were to be the Barnstable and Buz- 
zards Bay Canals, the Delaware and Raritan, and the Delaware and Chesa- 
peake, and a uniform channel depth and size of locks was proposed for all 
of them. Prophesied General Bernard: “Che Dismal Swamp Canal will 
contribute a prompt, safe and regular interchange of manufactured pro- 
duce of the North with the raw materials of the South.’ 
Another factor which turned recommendations into action as far as 
the Dismal Swamp Canal was concerned was the decision by the Govern- 


53 It seems odd, although the canal was described as being a ‘very important link’ to the whole 
nation as well as the state of Virginia, that in the passage of the bill authorizing the purchase, the 
Virginia delegation voted: 8 for, 7 against, and 7 absent. Niles’ Weekly Register, 18 March 1826, p. 35. 

54 Nineteenth Congress, 1st Session, 1, Doc. 15. ‘Letter from the Secretary of War containing in- 
formation called for by the House of Representatives in relation to the Dismal Swamp Canal, 26 
December 1825.’ The Cape Ann Canal although opened in 1643 was not listed as part of this system 
for the distance it saved on long runs was negligible. Since it merely joins tidal creeks we consider it 
and other salt-marsh canals in the category of channel dredging and harbor improvement rather 
than of canals proper. 
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ment to build a stone dry-dock big enough to handle the country’s larg- 
est warships at the Gosport Navy Yard. This establishment, dating back 
to pre-Revolutionary War days, had been enlarged and improved in the 
intervening years and was then, as now, considered one of the most im- 
portant public shipyards in the United States. Excavation of the big basin 
began in November 1827 pursuant to surveys instigated by a Congres- 
sional resolution of 22 May 1826 followed by the passage by Congress on 
3 March 1827 of an ‘Act for the Gradual Improvement of the Navy of the 
United States.’ ‘The debouche of the Dismal Swamp Canal lay but a short 
distance up the Elizabeth River from the Navy Yard and easy transpor- 
tation by the canal of an unlimited supply of lumber and naval stores was 
one of the factors considered in selecting the dry-dock site.” 

In July 1826 another complete survey was made of the canal with ac- 
curate estimates of the work involved to enlarge it. This investigation 
was carried out under the direction of Colonel C. Gratiot of the Corps of 
Engineers and his reports together with engravings of his maps of the re- 
gion were included in the President’s report to the Congress of 5 Decem- 
ber 1826. The original drawings, almost too faint for reproduction, are 
in the National Archives, Senate Collection, but the reproductions of the 
plates engraved for the report follow the originals closely. 

From a comparison of Colonel Gratiot’s profiles of the canal ‘in its pres- 
ent state’ and ‘as proposed to be finished’ the work involved is readily ap- 
parent. In 1826 the canal had five raised levels. Going south, it was en- 
tered at the head of Deep Creek where two lift locks elevated the channel 
13 feet 8 inches. Three miles further south Wilkins Lock gave an addi- 
tional two-foot lift. Seven miles from Wilkins Lock, Northwest Lock 
raised the canal g feet 4 inches to the summit level 19 feet above the tide 
and it was in this 814-mile division that the feeder ditch from Lake Drum- 
mond emptied. Descending, the first drop of 5 feet was made at Culpep- 
per Lock. ‘Two and a half miles further South Spence’s Lock dropped an- 
other 5 feet and a mile from there the South Lock lowered the canal the 
final amount of g feet to the constant tidewater level of Joyce’s Creek.” 
The depth of the canal was supposed to be 6 feet throughout and it was 
described as being ‘calculated for sloop navigation admitting vessels to 
pass through the locks with 60 to go hogsheads of tobacco, or about 300 
barrels of flour, with masts standing.’** 

55 Commander E. P. Lull, History of the U.S. Navy Yard at Gosport, Virginia (Washington, 1874). 


56 Nineteenth Congress, 2nd Session, ‘Message from the President to Congress,’ pp. 221-224. 


57 Taken from ‘Plan of the Dismal Swamp Canal,’ drawn by J. Farley, U.S. A., July 1826, Ms. 
map, National Archives, Senate Collection, No. 25222. 


58 Niles’ Weekly Register, 17 December 1825, p. 247. 
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The plans called for the elimination of Wilkins Lock entirely and 
maintenance of the same level from Deep Creek to Northwest Lock. ‘The 
entrance at Deep Creek was to be improved by a proposed embankment 
and supplementary lock to make it possible to enter at all stages of the 
tide. Although there was no lunar tidal variation at the south end of 
Joyce’s Creek, Deep Creek was (and is) subject to considerable rise and 
fall and consequent silting-up. The new embankment would make it pos- 
sible to hold the high water level at the foot of the lift locks and eliminate 
the necessity of vessels having to wait until high tide to enter them. In ad- 
dition to this, several thousand cubic yards were to be excavated from the 
trunk of the canal giving it a surface width of 32 feet and depth of 614 
feet throughout. Recesses, or turn-out stations, cut into the bank at half- 
mile intervals would make it simpler for vessels to pass each other in trans- 
it. All the lock chambers were to be made of stone, the total improvements 
being estimated at $150,000. 

‘The statement of President George Newton of the work involved and 
soliciting proposals for completing it by the end of 1827 was published in 
the Norfolk papers on 3 January of that year. In addition to the work 
listed by Colonel Gratiot, both Deep and Joyce’s Creek were to be 
dredged, the embankments were to be strengthened, the feeder ditch im- 
proved, and a lock built at the discharge point from Lake Drummond. In 
addition, proposals were to be submitted for completing in 1828 the canal 
authorized ten years before to connect with Currituck Sound via the 
Northwest River. ‘This entailed an additional stone lock where the junc- 
tion was made to the main channel as well as considerable excavation of 
the river bed. 

As in the past, the work did not go as quickly as had been hoped, but it 
was sufficiently advanced by 31 December 1828 to admit water into the 
channel to a depth of 31% feet. The Herald of g January 1829 announced 
that as soon as a final portion of the embankment was completed, the 
canal would be filled. A boat loaded with staves, owned by Matthew Cluff 
of Elizabeth City, was cited as the first one through.” 

Lest the separate communities ever interfere with the intended opera- 
tion of the canal, on 8 June 1829 the state assemblies passed precaution- 
ary acts ‘to provide for the removal of obstructions to the passage of masted 
vessels’ and a bridge across the Pasquotank had to be rebuilt with a draw. 
Ten years later, on 29 March 1839, another act was passed to exempt the 


59 Norfolk and Portsmouth Herald, 3 January 1827. 
60 Ibid., 2 January 1829. 
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lock keepers from militia duty. Additional support to the canal by the 
Federal Government was afforded by the purchase in 1829 of two hun- 
dred more shares of stock bringing the par value of its holdings to $200,- 
ooo.” 

Early in 1829, the Virginia and North Carolina Transportation Com- 
pany, logically formed as an offshoot to the Canal Company itself, pur- 
chased several canal boats and contracted for others which, according to 
Stewart, were built by various shipbuilders in Norfolk and Portsmouth 
in the short time of thirty days.” 











- 


Virginia and North Carolina 
Transportation Company. 


7 E Stockholders of this Company are hercy 
by notified that Ten Dallars on each share 
of Stock 1s required to be paid on or betore 
Wednesday, the 20th inst. Payments are to 
be mede to Mr. Roscat Sourrss, at his Coun- 


ting House. 
Geo. Newton, 
Pres’t, V. tf. N. C. Trams. Ce. 
May 11 2t, 


Fig. 1. Advertisement in the Norfolk & Portsmouth Herald, 11 May 1829 


The cut borrowed a view of a Hudson River Steamboat and ‘safety barge’ 


The names of these boats and details about several of them have been 
found in their enrollment papers now preserved in the National Archives. 
They were of two-masted schooner-rig and listed as being owned by 
George Newton, Robert Soutter, and ‘sundry other persons . . . trading 
under the style of the Virginia and North Carolina Transportation Co.’ 
Canal boats for use on commercial canals of the period were unrigged and 
the fact that these boats were schooners is significant, showing that they 
had to be capable of making their way without benefit of mule and tow- 
path. It was only in the elevated portion of the Dismal Swamp Canal 
where embankments were firm that their passage might be so effected for 
the edges of the river that led to the foot of the locks petered off into 
swamps. 


61 Niles’ Weekly Register, 7 March 1829, p. 24. 


62 Portsmouth: Joseph Porthen, John Overton, Miles Chambers & Hathaway, Ryan & Gayle. 
Norfolk: Oney S. Cameron, Isaac Talbot, John C. Colley.—Stewart, op. cit., p. 29. 
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The following barges comprised the first Dismal Swamp Canal fleet: 


Meherrin, 65.7 xX 15.6 x 6.9, 92 tons, built Norfolk 1829. 
Elizabeth, 70.6 x 15.4 x 6.1,60 ”" , ” et 1829. 
Staunton, 65.0 x 15. x 6.7, 59 ” , ”Portsmouth 1828. 
Roanoke, 65.6 x 15.9 x 6.9, 61 ” , ” Norfolk 1828. 
Dan, 670 x 154% 70,65 ”", ” ™ 1828. 
Chowan, 70.9 X 15.0 x 6.0, 58 ” , ” ? 1829. 
Nottoway, ? 
Pasquotank, ? 
Experiment, ? 
Halifax, 2 


In addition to the barges, hopefully named for the regions they were 
intended to serve, the company purchased second hand the steamboat 
Petersburg, which had been built by Lawrence and Sneeden in New York 
in 1819 for service on the oe and Appomattox Rivers. In the original 
advertisements, her owner, Captain Daniel W. Crocker, described her 
with understandable bias as ‘new swift & elegant.’ Her permanent enroll- 
ment issued at Norfolk on 25 March 1829 gave her dimensions as 97.0 x 
23.0 X 7.0, 142 gross tons, with ‘a round truck, no galleries, and a woman's 
bust figurehead.’ 





peeve intel and North Coronina Transpor- 
tation Gumgeny" s Boars 


‘Cuowan’ and ‘SraunTon,’ 


are now receiving freight for ELIZABETH 
CITY, PLYMOUTH, HALIFAX and WEI.- 
DON, and will satl soon. App!y to 


Robert Soutter. 
May 15 it 


Fig. 2. Advertisement in the Norfolk & Portsmouth Herald, 15 May 1829 


The Petersburg probably could just squeeze into the canal locks, but her 
function was to meet the company’s barges in the Pasquotank and to tow 
them around to various ports on Albemarle Sound and the Roanoke 
River. In the first advertisement placed by the company, the canal boats 
Chowan (Captain Curtis) and Meherrin (Captain Bell) were slated to sail 
from Norfolk for Weldon, North Carolina, and it was ‘expected that the 
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said boats will meet the Str. Petersburg at Eliz. City.’** Her name appears 
regularly for the next few years in the marine intelligence section of the 
Elizabeth City Star as towing the company’s barges to the Roanoke River.” 
However, as steamers went in those days, the Petersburg was an old boat 
when the Canal Company acquired her and it is not surprising that her 
papers list her as ‘abandoned’ in 1835. 

‘The company’s boats were by no means the only ones to use the canal 
and the Norfolk papers chronicled almost daily arrivals via canal of a host 
of sloops and schooners: Pollys, Travellers, Imogens, Experiments, Edenton 
Packets, and Nancys, the appearance of which may be well surmised from 
the views of their sisters showing in the 1831 print of the canal featuring 
the Lake Drummond Hotel (Plate 16). 

Occasional steamers likewise traded on the canal, but were not seen in 
any numbers until the post-bellum period. ‘Iwo pre-Civil War vessels 
which might be specifically mentioned were the Albemarle** and the Pio- 
neer,°* both of which were captained in turn by Marshall Parks. ‘The form- 
er, one of the earliest twin-screw steamers, was built in New York in 1844 
and brought south for service through the canal from Norfolk to the Caro- 
lina sounds. She only lasted there a year, however. The Pioneer’s term of 
service was also brief. Built in 1842 and initially tried on the Champlain 
Canal, this iron hull steam canal boat was registered in Norfolk in 1845 
but had her engine removed and became a schooner two years later.” 


V 
Even though the navigation of both Deep and Joyce’s Creeks was by no 
means perfect, the canal itself was now greatly improved and its usefulness 
is clearly demonstrated by the fact that receipts from tolls rose from $1 3,- 
040 collected in 1829, the year the canal was reopened, to $33,290 for 


68 Norfolk and Portsmouth Herald, 23 March 1829. 
64 Elizabeth City Star, 10 November 1832. 


65 Albermarle, 85.8 feet x 17.3 feet x 6.6 feet, 8g tons. Iron hull twin-screw steamer, built by 
the Novelty Iron Works, New York, in 1844. Permanent enrollment No. 60 issued to Andrew Reed, 
Norfolk, 20 November 1844. Enrolled at Philadelphia on 24 June 1845. Final enrollment at New 
York on 16 December 1854. According to an advertisement placed on 25 January 1845 by Reed and 
Anderson, Agents, the ‘Iron steamers Albemarle, Capt. Parks, and Conestoga, Capt. Kirby,’ of the 
Norfolk and North Carolina Steamboat Line were scheduled to leave Norfolk for the Sounds on 
alternate weeks.—Norfolk and Portsmouth Herald, 27 January 1845. 


66 Pioneer, 73.1 feet x 14.0 feet x 5.7 feet, 54 tons. Iron hull screw steam canal boat, built at 
Brooklyn, New York, by Hogg and Delamater for H. R. Worthington in 1842. First used on the 
Champlain Canal, New York. Registered in Philadelphia on 24 April 1845. Permanent enroll- 
ment No. 43 issued to Thomas R. Ingram, Sewall Goodridge, and Erasmus T. Haynes at Norfolk 
on 4 October 1845. Enrollment surrendered at Norfolk on 8 May 1847, vessel altered to a schooner 
at Plymouth, North Carolina. 


67 John H. Morrison, ‘Iron and Steel Hull Steam Vessels of the United States,’ Scientific Ameri- 
can Supplement, 21 October 1905. 
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1832.°° The canal had five sets of stone locks each about 100 feet long by 22 
feet wide which had cost in the neighborhood of $17,000 apiece. In addi- 
tion to the suppression of Wilkins Lock, Spences Lock was also eliminat- 
ed, the resultant profile from north to south being two locks giving 614 
feet rise each at Deep Creek; Northwest Lock, 31 feet to Summit Level; 
Culpepper Lock dropping 31% feet; and South Lock, 13 feet to Joyce’s 
Creek. Martin’s Gazetteer proudly announced that the canal ‘has been a 
work of such labor and difficulty as cannot be appreciated by those who 
have not seen it in progress.’ 

The existence of the canal was not, however, universally acclaimed with 
delight and the company had its share of litigation over damaged mills, 
flooded lands, and so forth. ‘The chief objection lodged against it, how- 
ever, was the fact that the entire drainage of the east side of Dismal 
Swamp was affected. ‘The water which normally would have seeped 
through this area was diverted into the canal and found its way out at the 
ends. ‘This caused a dessication of the land on the east side and a corres- 
ponding impounding and flooding on the west. Not long after the canal 
was opened, the narrow 31/-foot deep inlet from the Atlantic into Cur- 
rituck Sound became barbound and finally closed entirely. ‘This was said 
to be the direct result of the diversion of the water from the streams 
which had emptied into the Sound and kept the inlet open. With less 
water to discharge, ocean waves blocked the passage with sand and, once 
this arm to the sea was closed, Currituck Sound gradually became entire- 
ly fresh and completely ruined the once prosperous oyster beds and salt 
water fishing industry of the whole area.” 

However, more people were served by the canal than were harmed by 
it and as it grew in importance, so did the various communities that had 
sprung into being with it. Naturally those at each end became the more 
important although settlements such as Wallaceton were established 
around the intermediate locks and loading wharves as well. In 1853 Deep 
Creek was said to be a ‘pleasant village’ of fifty houses ‘distinguished for 
the generous and social character of its inhabitants.” ‘This placid view, 
obviously inspired by civic pride, is not in accord with Stewart’s mem- 
ories of the frequent brawls and carousals indulged in by the ‘shingle 
captains’ and other rough customers among the swamp lumbermen 
whose perennial fracases enlivened the place on pay days.” 

68 Joseph Martin, Gazetteer of Virginia (Charlottsville, 1835), p. 243. 

69 Forrest, op. cit., p. 467. 

70 Tbid., p. 486. 

71 Stewart, op. cit., p. 405. 
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At the other end of the canal, South Mills, formerly known as Old 
Lebanon, enjoyed similar gaieties and the marriage business referred to 
in connection with the ‘Half Way House’ also throve. In 1882 this vil- 
lage was described as a ‘social lively place, of 250 inhabitants.” ‘The pres- 
ent North Carolina Guide states unabashedly that South Mills (popula- 
tion: 404) is a Gretna Green where ‘local magistrates actively compete 
for the trade.” 

As the canal became better known throughout the country so did the 
swamp itself and more and more people came to see it as a natural curi- 
osity. With the focal point of Lake Drummond there were then, as now, 
two main routes into the interior. The one was via the main canal and 
feeder ditch. The more popular, however, was via Jericho Canal from 
Suffolk, which town was easily reached from Norfolk by the new Ports- 
mouth and Roanoke Railroad whose right of way crossed the northern 
part of Dismal Swamp on piles. Mention has already been made of Jeri- 
cho Canal, constructed about 1810 by the Land Company as a means of 
getting out lumber. The Swamp’s first canal, the Washington Ditch, 
built in the 1760's, had the disadvantage of leading only to the White 
Marsh Road whence the lumber had to be transported overland to the 
Nansemond River. Although the Jericho Canal joined Washington 
Ditch just before entering Lake Drummond, it ran in a northwest direc- 
tion and except for a short overland portage gave suitable access to the 
Nansemond via Shingle Creek. ‘The Land Company now used this route 
almost exclusively and maintained numerous shingle flats as well as a 
covered passenger boat for the use of visitors to the lake. 

The first description known to the author which was written by a 
tourist over this route was that by Edmund Ruffin, editor of the Peters- 
burg, Virginia, Farmer’s Register. His ‘Observations’ written in 1836" 
gave a good picture of the swamp and mention ‘the Great Canal’ as 
well as ‘old Washington Ditch,’ the implication being that the lat- 
ter was by then not much used even though ‘still large enough for the 
passage of boats.’ Jericho Canal, Mr. Ruffin stated, was 12 feet wide by 4 
feet deep and 10 miles in length. Although the greater part of his ac- 
count was concerned with the flora and fauna of the region, he does pre- 
sent interesting vignettes of the swamp dwellers and the operations of the 
Land Company in cutting shingles and making tar. 

The most widely read description of Dismal Swamp was written sever- 

72 The Nation, xxxv (14 December 1882), p. 503. 


78 American Guide Series, North Carolina, op. cit., pp. 275-277. 
74 Farmer's Register, tv, No. g (1 January 1837), pp. 513-521. 
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al years later by David Hunter Strother, who under the pen name of 
‘Porte Crayon’ became one of Harper’s highest paid contributors.” ‘Porte 
Crayon’ likewise entered the swamp via the Land Company’s ‘large cov- 
ered barge’ (Figure 3) on Jericho Canal, which by the encroachment of 
vegetation had in the interim shrunk to a ‘narrow ditch’ seven to ten 





Fig. 3. ‘The Barge on Jericho Canal in which ‘Porte Crayon’ visited 
Lake Drummond. Note the “Tow-path’ 


From the woodcut reproduced in Harper’s New Monthly, September 1856 


feet in width. The barge was propelled by two slave boatmen who ‘each 
took "hold of a long pole and by the help of a peg and withe rigged it 
horizontally one at the bow and the other to the stern of the boat so that 
the ends projected over the tow-path.’” ‘Porte Crayon’ enjoyed his trip 
and described it with flowery enthusiasm: ‘Lofty trees threw their arch- 


75 Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, xi (September 1856), pp. 441-445. 
76 Ibid., p. 443. 
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ing limbs over the canal, clothed to their tops with a gauze-like drapery of 
tangled vines and walls of matted reeds. . . . "The tow path now was noth- 
ing more than a line of juniper logs laid along the bank among the grass 
and reeds.’** However, in 1888 a later visitor compared his voyage on 
Jericho Canal to canoeing in an ‘unroofed sewer.’ 

Like Editor Ruffin’s, Strother’s article is mostly devoted to describing 
Dismal Swamp itself and its inhabitants which included runaway slaves, 
one of which, a fearsome creature, he claimed to have seen. Without ques- 





Fig. 4. Jericho Canal from the woodcut by ‘Porte Crayon’ 
reproduced in Harper’s New Monthly, September 1856 
A subsequent traveller described his trip ‘like canoeing in an unroofed sewer’ 


tion, the swamp had furnished an admirable hiding place for runaways 

since earliest times and advertisements for their capture appeared at reg- 

ular intervals in the local papers,” and in the period just before the Civil 

War as many as a thousand escaped slaves were supposed to be in hiding 

there. This inspired Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe to write another aboli- 

tionist novel entitled Dred; a Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp (Boston 
77 Ibid, p. 444. 


78 Charles F. Stansbury, The Lake of the Great Dismal (New York, 1925), p. 153. 
79 An early advertisement of this nature appeared in the Virginia Gazette, 23 June 1768. 
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1856). As it had once furnished hospitality for the slaves, so in more mod- 
ern times, the swamp was to provide a comfortable hideout for moon- 
shiners. 

A less enthusiastic visitor to this region had been an anonymous con- 
tributor to his native Chambers Edinburgh [Scotland] Journal.*° Probably 
taking his cue from Charles Dickens whose American Notes had little good 
to say about this country in 1842, this crotchety Scotsman decided to in- 
vestigate the neighborhood of tidewater Virginia. His article states that 
‘it was on a cold morning of February that we entered the crazy machine 
which performs the duty of “stage” between Norfolk and Elizabeth City.’ 
He found the road flanking the canal monotonous and stated that ‘it was 
almost a relief to step into the miserable dining-room of the Half Way 
House.’ But alas, ‘our appetite was too fastidious to be tempted by the 
bacon and hominy prepared for the travellers.’ 

In passing, our visitor had noted that the main canal was a ‘fine’ one, 
but he attributed without question the indolence of the workers he ob- 
served on its banks to the institution of slavery, concerning which he em- 
barked on a lengthy diatribe. However, poor Elizabeth City caught it 
worse. He could not imagine what possessed its ‘dreary’ population of 
1200 even to remain there and concluded with the query, ‘how can we 
describe its squalid dwellings, its dreary streets, its seemingly disease 
stricken inhabitants?’ 


VI 

‘T'wo more events of considerable significance to the Dismal Swamp 
Canal occurred in this ante-bellum period. The first of these covered 
much needed improvements to the canal approaches and the second was 
the appearance of a rival work. 

Lieutenant A. ‘Talbot had reported" to his chief, Colonel Gratiot, in 
December 1829, the results of his surveys of Deep Creek and estimates for 
improving the Pasquotank using the ‘dredging machine’ which the Ca- 
nal Company then owned. However, although nothing had been done 
about this when the canal proper was being rebuilt, the plans were not 
given up entirely and on 4 July 1836 Congress appropriated $15,000 for 
approach channel improvements in the ‘grand internal line of water com- 
munication,’ ** following it with an additional appropriation of $10,000 


80 Chambers Edinburgh Journal, xxut (14 December 1850), pp. 373-375- 


81 Twenty-first Congress, 1st Session, House Doc. No. 7, 16 December 1829. 


82Twenty-fifth Congress, 2nd Session, Doc. No. go, 12 January 1838, ‘Harbor and River Im- 
provements.’ Interesting descriptions of all American canals of the 1840's are in Michel Chevalier 
Histoire et Description des Voies de Communication aux Etats-Unis . . . (Paris, 1841). The Dismal 
Swamp is mentioned in Vol. 11, Part Iv, pp. 364-366. 
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on 20 April 1838. Extensive surveys were carried out by Lieutenant Col- 
onel J. J. Albert from the Dismal Swamp down to Winyaw Bay, South 
Carolina, in 1838, with the idea of opening practical steam navigation 
from the Chesapeake through to Charleston.“ 

Deep Creek called for radical improvements. In 1838, after authoriza- 
tion by the Virginia State Legislature, an agreement was made with the 
Federal Government whereby if the latter would underwrite the cost of 
erecting a new lock, the company would pay for the necessary excavation. 
Since the silting up of Deep Creek apparently could not be avoided, it 
was decided to abandon it as the means of approach to the first locks. Ac- 
cordingly, it was planned to enter the canal by a lift lock at Gilmerton, a 
small town further down the west bank of the Elizabeth River nearer 
Portsmouth, whence a straight cut overland of 214 miles would lead to 
the existing locks at Deep Creek. Since it would now be necessary to cross 
Deep Creek, the elevation attained at Gilmerton was to be maintained by 
throwing a dam across the creek below the debouche of the existing locks. 
Previously, the entire elevation had been gained at Deep Creek, but by 
the new system 31% feet would be had at the new entrance at Gilmerton. 

President John Cowper signed an agreement with John Williston on 
21 April 1840 in which the latter contracted to build the new lock with 
walls backed by an adequate ‘puddling of clay . . . the whole to be done in 
a workmanlike manner for $24,349.35.’ ** While this work was going for- 
ward a similar contract was signed on 27 January 1842 with Eber Shaw 
for constructing the dam and spillway across Deep Creek at the cost of 
$6,5,00.*° 

‘These works were completed in February 1843 and greatly improved 
the efficiency of the operation of the northern end of the canal. However, 
there was an unfortunate sequel for according to a memorial addressed to 
Congress early in 1845, although the company ‘with great perseverance 
and dispatch completed their part of the engagement .. . the Government, 
for want of an appropriation by Congress, totally failed to comply with 
hers.’ °° 

Upon the advice of Colonel Albert the company had gone ahead any- 
way and built the lock out of its own means but, since its claim was ob- 
viously a legitimate one, a visit of the president and directors to Washing- 
ton set matters right and soon afterwards it was partially reimbursed by 
Congress authorizing an appropriation of $5,000 on 26 February 1845. 


83 Twenty-fifth Congress, 2nd Session, Doc. No. 445, 26 May 1838. 


84 Twenty-eighth Congress, House Doc. No. 47, 14 January 1845, ‘Claim of Dismal Swamp 
Canal Co.,’ p. 8. 


85 [bid., p. 14. 
86 Idem. 
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At the other end of the canal, however, what dredging was done in 
Joyce’s Creek was but a temporary expedient. This tributary of the Pas- 
quotank meandered through a cypress swamp and its channel was so nar- 
row and twisting that, as at Deep Creek, a new entrance was sought. A 
straight cut from South Mills to the east bank of the Pasquotank, although 
31% miles in length, would eliminate seven miles of tortuous navigation. 
Forrest mentions™ that the existing channel ‘being narrow and exceed- 
ingly crooked .. . [vessels] frequently occupy one, two and sometimes four 
days to get from this point to the canal.’ The elimination of turns in 
Joyce’s Creek ‘would enable vessels to work up even against a head wind 
and the trip from Elizabeth City to Norfolk [about 50 miles} which now 
[1853] requires often four and five days could be easily performed in two 
and often in one.’ Forrest hoped that this improvement might soon be 
effected for he felt that the canal, then ‘navigated by sloops and schooners 
... of considerable size’ was ‘truly an important and valuable work.’ * 

Since the directors were of the same mind, excavation began on the new 
cut soon afterwards and the job was finally completed in 1856 at the cost 
of $150,000. This section, actually 4.2 miles in length, became known as 
Turner’s Cut after Mr. D. J]. ‘Turner, the contractor.*® With channel im- 
provements at both ends now a part of the canal itself, the total length of 
artificial channel was increased thereby from 221% miles to 29 miles con- 
sisting of four elevated levels (Gilmerton, Deep Creek, Summit, and 
South) and the one tidewater level (Turner’s Cut). 

Even though the lock at Gilmerton had given way in 1850 and Deep 
Creek dam washed out in a freshet, transportation continued to increase 
and that year the company was able to declare a dividend of 414 per cent. 
The tolls collected in 1850 were $39,743.23, the annual average for eight 
years previously being $32,906.06. The 1851 Report of the Board of Public 
Works of Virginia” stated that, under the ‘efficient’ presidency of Cap- 
tain James Cornick, formerly a successful shipmaster, ‘the Board deems 
it but an act of justice to say that instances of a more sympathetic, judi- 
cious and successful management of works of a similar character are 
rarely to be met with.’ 

The first of the two ante-bellum events of major importance to the 
Dismal Swamp Canal mentioned at the beginning of this section was the 
construction of the approach channel improvements. ‘The second was the 
appearance of a rival communication system in person of the Albemarle 
and Chesapeake Canal. The propriety of this waterway, which roughly 

87 Forrest, op. cit., pp. 97-98. 

88 Ibid., p. 97. 


89 Thirty-fifth Congress, 1st Session, Vol. 1, Senate Report No. 273, 24 May 1858. 
%0 Quoted in Forrest, op. cit., p. 98. 
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parallels the Dismal Swamp Canal on the east side, is so apparent that one 
wonders why the Dismal had been so located in the first place. Only a com- 
paratively short excavation (6 miles) had to be made to connect the South 
Branch of Elizabeth River at Great Bridge with North Landing River, 
Virginia, which empties into Currituck Sound. Crossing that body of 
water, an even shorter cut across by Coinjock (3! miles)" would unite its 
waters with the North River, North Carolina, which empties into Albe- 
marle Sound a few miles to the eastward of the Pasquotank. It should be 
remembered, however, that this region did not provide timber compar- 
able to the Dismal Swamp and, in the beginning, through traffic on 
the earlier waterway was secondary to rafting lumber. The fact that the 
Dismal Swamp Canal was well inland was cited as an advantage over a 
route closer to the sea and less defensible in case of war. 

The route of the Albemarle-Chesapeake Canal was first surveyed in 
1840 by Colonel Crozet. Ten years later it was resurveyed by G. P. Worces- 
ter and at a meeting on 26 September 1850 the canal was born.** Work be- 
gan in 1855, and all was completed by 6 January 1859 when the first trans- 
it was made by the barge Enterprise of Wilmington, Delaware, towed 
through by the canal company’s steamer Calypso.” 

Unlike the Dismal Swamp Canal, the route of the -Albemarle-Chesa- 
peake passed across flat land and no elevated divisions were required. 
However, a set of locks was built at Great Bridge to prevent tides from 
surging through and damaging the channel which otherwise would have 
happened due to the fact that the Elizabeth River was subject to lunar 
tides while Currituck and Albemarle Sounds were not. That the new canal 
was obviously intended to serve through traffic was shown by the size of 
this lock chamber at Great Bridge. It measured 220 feet in length, by 40 
feet in width, and 7 feet in depth and was not only twice as long as the 
largest of the Dismal Swamp Canal locks, but was at the time the biggest 
chamber in the United States. Its construction was appropriately hailed as 
an engineering feat of considerable consequence. 

Through traffic, particularly by vessels which had been too large to go 
through by the Dismal Swamp route, followed immediately on the heels 
of the Enterprise. Later on, it was mentioned that the financial difficulties 
which so best the Dismal Swamp Canal after the Civil War ‘appear to have 
begun with the completion of this rival work.’ ™* 

91 As completed, the canal lengths were given as 814 miles and 514 miles respectively. 

92 Forrest, op. cit., p. 261. 


93 H. W. Burton, History of Norfolk (Norfolk, 1877), p. 31. 
%4 Forty-fifth Congress, 2nd Session, Vol. 1v, House Report No. 802, 10 May 1878. 
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Register Tonna ge and its Measurement 


PART II 
BY JOHN LYMAN 


ODERN United States tonnage legislation is heavily indebted to 

the British example. In 1858 a bill was introduced into Congress 

to measure American vessels for tonnage under the Moorsom Sys- 
tem.** A British law of 1862 provided that the ships of any foreign nation 
that had adopted the same system and accepted the tonnage figures of 
British ships would be assessed for light and harbor dues in British ports 
on the figure on the ships’ own papers and need not be remeasured. With 
this encouragement Congress passed the tonnage bill’® in 1864. The fol- 
lowing provisions are still in effect: 


The register tonnage of every vessel built within the United States or owned by 
a citizen or citizens thereof shall be her entire internal cubical capacity in tons of 
one hundred cubic feet each, to be ascertained as follows: Measure the length of the 
vessel in a straight line along the upper side of the tonnage deck, from the inside of 
the inner plank, average thickness, at the side of the stem to the inside of the plank 
on the stern timbers, average thickness, deducting from this length what is due to 
the rake of the bow in the thickness of the deck, and what is due to the rake of the 
stern timber in the thickness of the deck, and also what is due to the rake of the 
stern timber in one-third of the round of the beam; divide the length so taken into 


the number of equal parts required by the following. . . . Vessels of which the ton- 
nage length according to the above measurement is fifty feet or under . . . six equal 
parts. .... Above 50 feet and not exceeding one hundred feet ... eight... . Above one 
hundred feet, and not exceeding 150... ten... .. Above 150 feet and not exceeding 
200... twelve....: Above 200 feet and not exceeding 250... fourteen... . / Above 250 
Seet ... sixteen... .* 


Then, the hold being sufficiently cleared to admit of the required depths and 
breadths being properly taken, find the transverse area of such vessel at each point 
of division of the length as follows: 


28 W. W. Bates, American Marine (New York, 1893), p. 69. Bates gives himself the credit for 
putting the bill through Congress. 


29 Approved 6 May 1864; R. S. 4153; 46 U. S. C. 77; etc. 
80 British, Suez, and Panama Canal Rules use the following divisions of length: under 50 feet, 
four parts; 50 to 120, six; 120 to 180, eight; 180 to 225, ten; over 225, twelve. British and Panama 


Canal rules provide that in the case of breaks or discontinuities in the double bottom, each section 
is to be measured separately as if it were a separate vessel. 
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Measure the depth at each point of division from a point at a distance of one- 
third of the round of the beam below such deck; or, in case of a break, below a line 
stretched in continuation thereof, to the upper side of the floor timber, at the in- 
side of the limber strake, after deducting the average thickness of the ceiling, which 
is between the bilge-planks and limber-strake; then, if the depth at the midship 
division of the length do not exceed 16 feet, divide each depth into four equal parts; 
then measure the inside horizontal breadth, at each of the three points of division, 
and also at the upper and lower points of the depth, extending each measurement 
to the average thickness of that part of the ceiling which is between the points of 
measurement [then compute the transverse area using the parabolic rule already explained); 
but if the midship depth exceed 16 feet, divide each depth into six equal parts, in- 
stead of four, and measure [and compute] as before. . . .*" 





Fig. 4. Schematic cross-section of a steamer having the inner double 
bottom rising toward the sides (a ‘hip’ tank-top). Left: tonnage half- 
breadths according to the British and Panama Canal rules. Right: 
tonnage half-breadths according to the United States and Suez rules. 
Since the parabolic formula assumes that the extremities of the breadth 
are bounded by parabolas, and since the rising floor makes the lowest 
breadth zero, the shaded space, amounting in this example to about 
5 per cent of the total, is exempted by the United States and Suez rules. 
Most steamers intended to trade through the Suez Canal, are built 
with hip tank-tops. The meaning of ‘one-third the round of beam’ is 
also illustrated. 


31 British and Panama Canal rules provide for a more refined measurement of the lowest area 
by dividing the depth into five (or seven) parts, and subdividing the lowest depth into four more 
sections as shown in Figure 4. Suez rules allow an alternate method of taking transverse areas with 
polar coérdinates, using radii 18° apart. ‘Average ceiling,’ mentioned in all rules, prevents local 
thickening as a means of evasion. 
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Having thus ascertained the transverse area at each point of division of the length 
of the vessels, as required above, proceed to ascertain the register tonnage [by inte- 
grating the areas along the length as already explained]; divide this product by one 
hundred, and the quotient, being the tonnage under the tonnage deck, shall be 
deemed to be the register tonnage of the vessel subject to the additions hereinafter 
mentioned. 

If there be a break, a poop, or any other permanent closed-in space on the upper 
deck, or the spar-deck, available for cargo, or stores, or for the berthing or accommo- 
dation of passengers or crew, the tonnage of such space shall be ascertained as follows: 

Measure the internal mean length of such space in feet, and divide it into an even 
number of equal parts of which the distance asunder shall be most nearly equal to 
those into which the length of the tonnage-deck has been divided; measure at the 
middle of its height the inside breadths, namely, one at each end and at each of the 
points of division; [then compute the mean horizontal area by the parabolic rule]; then 
measure the mean height between the planks of the decks, and multiply by it the 
mean horizontal area; divide the product by one hundred, and the quotient shall 
be deemed to be the tonnage of such space, and shall be added to the tonnage under 
the tonnage-deck, ascertained as aforesaid.*? 





Fig. 5. Schematic deck plan and midship section of a turret steamer. 
Under Suez rules the turret is treated as a deck erection, and its breadths 
are taken only at its ends and at the middle of the length. Since the 
breadths at the ends are zero, the parabolic formula assumes that the 
sides of the turrets are curved as shown by the broken lines, and the 
volume in the shaded region (nearly one-third of the total) is exempt 
from measurement. Turret steamers were therefore popular in trades 
requiring use of the Suez Canal. 


82 British, Suez, and Panama Canal rules require only two divisions of length for deck struc- 
tures. Under Suez rules the ‘turret’ of a turret steamer rates as a ‘deck structure,’ and almost one- 
third of the cargo space in the turret is exempted as shown in Figure 5. 
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If a vessel has a third deck, or spar deck, the tonnage of the space between it and 
the tonnage deck shall be ascertained as follows: 

Measure in feet the inside length of the space, at the middle of its height, from 
the plank at the side of the stem to the plank on the timbers at the stern, and divide 
the length into the same number of equal parts into which the length of the tonnage 
deck is divided; measure, also at the middle of its height, the inside breadth of the 
space at each of the points of division, also the breadth of the stem and the breadth 
at the stern; [compute the mean horizontal area from the parabolic formula]; measure the 
mean height between the plank of the two decks, and multiply by it the mean hori- 
zontal area. .. . And if the vessel has more than three decks, the tonnage of each 
space between decks, above the tonnage deck, shall be severally ascertained . . . and 
shall be added to the tonnage .... 

In ascertaining the tonnage of open vessels the upper edge of the upper strake is 
to form the boundary line of measurement, and the depth shall be taken from an 
athwartship line, extending from the upper edge of such strake at each division of 
the length. 


Rule II of the Moorsom System was not included; no deductions at all 
were provided for, even in steamers, so that all register tonnages were 
gross. Since the American rules require more sections at which areas are 
taken than in British vessels of corresponding length, the American rules 
may yield a closer approximation to the exact result; conversely the Brit- 
ish rules relating to a break in the double bottom give more nearly ac- 
curate results than the American; so that slightly different totals may be 
obtained on identical hulls in different countries. In practice, however, 
these international differences are ignored, and the measurement cer- 
tificate of a vessel once measured is thereafter accepted universally, ex- 
cept for such spaces as may be deducted or exempted in one country and 
not in another. 

In contrast to the British practice, which allowed vessels to retain the 
Old Measurement register tonnage until an alteration in dimensions oc- 
curred, all United States vessels were required to be remeasured by 1865. 
To the shoal-draft paddle-driven river and sound steamers of America, in- 
clusion of above-deck spaces under the 1864 law was a serious affair, since 
the Old Measurement had considered only the shallow hulls on which 
their characteristically large superstructures were erected. An amend- 
ment was therefore made for their benefit, which has no counterpart in 
the tonnage rules of other nations:** 


No part of any vessel shall be required . . . to be measured or registered for ton- 
nage that is used for cabins or state-rooms, and constructed entirely above the first 
deck, which is not a deck to the hull. 


88 Approved 28 February 1865; R. S. 4151. 
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The United States was the first nation to accept the British invitation 
of 1862 to adopt the Moorsom System. Denmark followed suit in 1867, 
Germany and the then four-year-old Suez Canal in 1873, and nearly all 
the maritime nations shortly thereafter, Japan in 1885 being the last.** In 
spite of the uniform basic principle, the differences in propelling: power 
deductions already mentioned, as well as differences in interpretation of 
rules concerning ‘permanent closed-in spaces,’ have led to international 


non-uniformity in register tonnage, which vigorous efforts to the con- 
trary have not eliminated at the present day. 


In 1882 the United States adopted the principle of net tonnage, using 
the Danube Rule with a maximum allowable deduction of 50 per cent for 
engine-rooms, and also granting the deduction of crew spaces, wherever 
located, up to 5 per cent of the gross tonnage.** Since England continued 
to retain the Board of ‘Trade Rule, the United States in 1895 passed the 
Frye Act,** which incorporated the Board of ‘Trade Rule, and certain 
other deductions from gross tonnage after the British example: 


(a) The tonnage of the spaces or compartments occupied by or appropriated 
to the use of the crew of the vessel. . . .57 

(b) Any space exclusively for the use of the master certified by the collector to 
be reasonable in extent and properly constructed, and the words ‘Certified for the 
accomodation of master’ to be permanently cut in a beam and over the door of such 
space.** 

(c) Any space used exclusively for the working of the helm, the capstan, and the 
anchor gear, or for keeping the charts, signals, and other instruments of navigation 
and boatswain’s stores, and the words ‘Certified for steering gear,’ or ‘Certified for 
boatswain’s stores,’ or ‘Certified chart house,’ as the case may be, to be permanently 
cut in the beam and over the doorway of each of such spaces.*® 

(d) The space occupied by the donkey engine and boiler, if connected with the 
main pumps of the ship.*® 

(e) In the case of a ship propelled wholly by sails any space, not exceeding two 
and one-half per centum of the gross tonnage, used exclusively for storage of sails: 
Provided, that spaces deducted shall be certified by the collector to be reasonable in 
extent and properly and efficiently constructed for the purposes for which they are 


intended, and the words ‘Certified for storage of sails’ to be cut on the beam and 
over the doorway of such space.** 


34 Johnson, p 189. 
35 Approved 5 August 1882. 
36 Approved 2 March 1895; named for Senator William P. Frye of Maine. 


37 Similar to the provision adopted in Britain in 1867. Crew spaces are also deducted under Suez 
and Panama Canal rules, but Suez rules limit total deductions, apart from propelling power, to 5 
per cent of the gross. 


88 Adopted by Britain in 1889. Deducted under Panama Canal rules but not under Suez. 


89 Adopted by Britain in 1889. Deducted by both Suez and Panama Canal rules. The Panama 


Canal since 1937 deducts donkey-engine space, even if not connected to main pumps; Suez does not 
deduct boatswain’s stores. 
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(f) In the case of a ship propelled by steam or other power requiring engine 
room, a deduction for the space occupied by the propelling power shall be made, as 
follows: 

[ The Board of Trade Rule, already described; no limit to the maximum deduction. | 

(g) [Option to use the Danube Rule above the 20-30% limits at the owner’s preference; 
Danube Rule mandatory below the 13-20% limits.|*° 

(h) Nothing shall be added to the gross tonnage for any sheltered space above 
the upper deck which is under cover and open to the weather; that is, not enclosed. 

(i) Onarequest in writing to the Commissioner of Navigation [now Commissioner 
of Customs] by the owners of a ship the tonnage of such portion of the space or spaces 
above the crown of the engine room and above the upper deck as is framed in for 
the machinery or for the admission of light and air and not required to be added to 
gross tonnage shall, for the purpose of ascertaining the tonnage of the space occu- 
pied by the propelling power, be added to the tonnage of the engine space; but it 
shall then be included in the gross tonnage; such space or spaces must be reasonable 
in extent, safe, and seaworthy, and can not be used for any purpose other than the 
machinery or for the admission of light and air to the machinery or boilers of the 
ship.*° 


The Frye Act also exempted double-bottom spaces used only for water 


ballast: 


In the case of a ship constructed with a double bottom for water ballast, if the 
space between the inner and outer plating thereof is certified by the collector to be 
not available for the carriage of cargo, stores, or fuel, then the depth of the vessel 
shall be taken to the upper side of the inner plating of the double bottom, and that 
upper side shall for the purposes of measurement be deemed to represent the floor 
timber.*! 


In 1909 two further refinements were introduced to bring United 
States tonnage measurement into line with British and foreign usage: 


The cubical contents of the hatchways shall be obtained by multiplying the 
length and breadth together and the product by the mean depth taken from the 
top of beam to the under side of the hatch. From the aggregate tonnage of the hatch- 
ways there shall be deducted one-half of 1 per cent of the gross tonnage and the re- 
mainder only shall be added to the gross tonnage of the ship exclusive of the ton- 
nage of the hatchways. 


40 Identical with the British rule of 1854 except that the flat percentages are not optional below 
the 13/20 per cent limits (in practice they are never agreed to in Britain). The British law of 1889 is 
interpreted to permit any part of the air and light space to be included at the owner’s option; in 
the United States it is all or none. Suez and Panama Canal both use actual measurement (German 
Rule) with option of Danube Rule when bunkers are not permanently fixed (rare nowadays). Limits 
to maximum deduction: 55 per cent of gross after other deductions are made (except for tugs) in 
Britain; 50 per cent (except for tugs) in Suez and Panama Canals; none in United States. 


41 A court decision in favor of the owners of the steamer Chilka in 1879 (Blocksidge, p. 24) re- 
quired the Board of Trade to exempt double bottoms not used for cargo, and this was incorporated 
in the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894. Suez exempts all double bottoms not used for cargo; Panama 
Canal rules originally exempted all used for water ballast; in 1937 were changed to exempt all not 
used for cargo. 
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From the gross tonnage there shall be deducted any other space adapted only for 
water ballast certified by the collector to be not available for the carriage of cargo, 
stores, supplies, or fuel.*? 


These laws, which have been quoted at some length, are all those now 
in effect in the United States that directly concern the details of register 
tonnage, and no modifications in them have been made since 1909. Yet 
an examination of the actual tonnages of vessels afloat since that year 
shows many changes in the figures greater than can be accounted for on 
the basis of normal rebuilding and reconditioning of ships. It appears 
that these are due, not to changes in the laws, not to real changes in the 
ships, but to changes in the interpretations given the laws, and to slight 
modifications in the ships to take advantage of the new interpretations. 
To trace this involves consideration of the subject of shelter deck spaces, one 
of the most vexing questions in the whole topic of register tonnage. 

A shelter deck can be defined as ‘a deck fitted from stem to stern on a 
relatively light superstructure.” An ‘awning deck’ or ‘shade deck’ is simi- 
lar but lighter. Such erections were originally used in steamers in the 
North Atlantic cattle trade, to protect the animals carried in pens on deck, 
and in steamers in the East Indian passenger trade, for the shelter of native 
deck passengers. As long as the decks consisted only of horizontal struc- 
tures, supported on open stanchions, the tonnage authorities ignored 
them; but when shipowners began to plate in the sides, the view was taken 
that they constituted ‘permanent closed-in space on the upper deck,’ 
which, as has been shown, was included in gross tonnage by the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1854 and most subsequent national legislation based on it. 

In 1875 the Clyde Steam Navigation Co., owner of the steamer Bear, ob- 
tained a ruling from the House of Lords that the space under the awning 
deck of that vessel was not a ‘permanent closed-in space’ and was exempt 
from measurement because it had openings fore and aft of the engine- 
room with no permanent means of closure (although they were sealed at 
sea with planks and tarpaulins like any hatch). ‘The Board of ‘Trade was 
therefore obliged to issue regulations concerning the number and size 
of such openings and the means of closing that would be recognized as 
causing spaces so to be exempted. Such openings are generally known as 
‘tonnage openings’; as the name itself shows, they have no other use 
aboard ship, and in practice, at sea, they are battened down and water- 


42 Approved 6 February 1909. The excess hatchway provision was adopted as a Board of Trade 
Rule in 1876 and included in the 1894 Merchant Shipping Act; the peak tank provision was intro- 
duced in the Merchant Shipping Act of 1906 (Johnson, pp. 171, 274). Suez and Panama Canal rules 
for both are now similar. 
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proofed as securely as any hatch, and protect the cargo and preserve buoy- 
ancy just as well; yet in legal fiction the cargo under them may be classed 
as ‘deck load’ and the space be exempted from all charges based on regis- 
ter tonnage. 

In 1876 anew British Merchant Shipping Act protected domestic reve- 
nue to the extent of requiring that the space occupied by a deck cargo be 
measured and that ‘all dues payable on the ship’s tonnage shall be payable 
as if there were added to the ship’s registered tonnage the tonnage of the 
space occupied by such goods at the time at which such dues become pay- 
able.’ But in order to maintain the competitive position of British ship- 
ping in world trade, no modification was made of the 1854 law concern- 
ing ‘closed-in spaces,’ and the principle of exemption of shelter decks has 
remained untouched.** 

Other nations were cooler to the idea, the Suez Canal in particular re- 
fusing to recognize such spaces; and the United States added shelter decks 
to the British gross tonnage for dues in United States ports. Under British 
pressure the Suez authorities had to modify their rules somewhat in 1899, 
1902 and 1904, with the final result that the spaces in the wake of actual 
openings are exempted; but at the same time a rule provides that if cargo, 
coal or stores ever be carried in such an exempted space, the whole space 
forever after must be included in gross tonnage. The Panama Canal rules 
of 1913 were very similar to the Suez rules in regard to the nature and size 
of openings that would permit adjacent space to be exempted. However, 
it turned out that the Canal authorities had their hands tied within a few 
years by a curious chain of laws and legal interpretations. 

The Panama Canal Act of 1912 gave the President authority to pre- 
scribe canal tolls, subject to the following: 


Tolls may be based on gross or net registered tonnage, displacement tonnage, or 
otherwise. . . . When based on net registered tonnage for ships of commerce the 
tolls shall not exceed $1.25, per net registered ton. . . . If the tolls shall not be based 
upon net registered tonnage, they shall not exceed the equivalent of $1.25 per net 
registered ton... .*° 


President Taft on 13 November 1912 fixed the toll for laden vessels at 
$1.20 per net ton, and on 21 November 1913 President Wilson pro- 
claimed the Canal rules, which, as already mentioned, dealt harshly with 


43 Johnson, pp. 168-170. Similar decisions in favor of the owners of the steamers Danzig and 
Windsor in 1873 had required the Board of Trade to exempt poop, forecastle, and bridge spaces 
provided with such openings. The history of their treatment in America is identical with that of 
the treatment of shelter decks. 

44 Johnson, p. 168. 


45 Approved 24 August 1912. 
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shelter decks, and which also contained the British principle of adding 
the deck cargo to the ad hoc tonnage. This fell hardest on the lumber ship- 
pers of the Pacific Coast, whose vessels carried one-third or more of their 
cargo as deck load, and they protested that they were not required to pay 
more than $1.25 per net ton, United States register, as this was the only ‘net 
tonnage’ Congress could have had in mind. In this the shipowners were 
upheld on g0 November 1914 by an opinion of Attorney General Greg- 
ory, and the President on 15 February 1915 issued instructions that the 
rates should not exceed $1.25 per net ton, United States rules. So matters 
stood for twenty-two years, all vessels applying for passage through the 
Canal being measured under both the United States and Panama Canal 
Systems, and being charged on whichever gave the lower tolls.*® 

Meanwhile, on the outbreak of War in August 1914, Congress extended 
the protection of the American flag to all ships owned in foreign trade by 
United States citizens, and to facilitate granting registers authorized the 
President to suspend by proclamation the marine inspection and ton- 
nage measurement laws applying to them.** This President Wilson did 
on 4 September 1914. Since this meant, in effect, that vessels long under 
United States registry were discriminated against with respect to shelter 
deck spaces, in comparison with vessels newly transferred from British 
registry without remeasurement, the interpretation of United States ton- 
nage laws was liberalized on 16 March 1915, to put the two groups on the 
same footing.** 

So matters stood until Congress in 1937 was finally persuaded to take 
action —against the protest of the shipowners —to restore Canal dues to 
the basis of ‘actual earning capacity determined in accordance with the 
Rules for the Measurement of Vessels for the Panama Canal prescribed 
by the President.’*® 

‘The extent to which American shipowners took advantage of the 1915 
ruling concerning shelter decks is shown by figures collected by the Canal 
authorities on the ratio of United States net tonnage to Panama Canal 
net tonnage. In 1914 the percentage was 94.5; in 1918, 82.7; in 1928, 
77.7; and in 1936, 69.5. As a specific example of how these deductions 
were accomplished, the case of an actual steamer in which I made a voy- 
age in 1934 can be cited. This vessel was built in Philadelphia in 1918, 
and was described as a two-decked vessel with shelter deck. She had a 31- 


46 ‘Panama Canal Tolls,’ Message from the President ... (75th Cong., 1st. sess., Sen. Doc. No. 23, 
1937) p- 1-8. Deck cargo was exempted from tolis by the Canal under the 1937 rules. 


47 Approved 18 August 1914. 
48 ‘Panama Canal Tolls,’ p. 122. 
49 Approved 24 August 1937; effective 1 March 1938. 
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foot forecastle forward, and the only outward sign that her shelter deck 
was any different from the deck below was the chain railing on pipe 
stanchions around it, instead of bulwarks. When new, her United States 
register tonnages were listed as 6421 gross, 3877 net, and a few minor ad- 
justments — probably removal of the quarters for her World War I armed 
guard —altered them to 6339 gross, 3911 net, by 1925. With the entire 
shelter deck included in her tonnage and buoyancy, she was assigned 8 
feet, g inches of freeboard and a summer draft of 28 feet, 5 inches. In 1933 
her owners realized they could save a tidy sum in Canal tolls by exempt- 
ing the shelter deck. They cut a tonnage hatch about 20 feet broad and 
5 feet long between the after cargo hatch and the after deck-house; put 
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Fig. 6. Diagram showing the exempted cabins on a United States 
passenger vessel under the Act of 28 February 1865. The shaded 
areas are exempt. Compare Fig. 7. (From Panama Canal Tolls, p. 124). 


in a pair of freeing ports abreast of it on the deck below, and a row of 
scuppers. She was now remeasured as 4870 tons gross, 2892 net, while her 
draft was cut to 25 feet, g inches (this was not serious, since she had to 
sail on schedule, whether full of cargo or not, and the general cargo she 
carried seldom brought her down to her marks even with the holds full 
and a big deckload of lumber). 

During loading on the West Coast, and the voyage south, the tonnage 
opening was covered with a steel plate, secured to the hatch coaming with 
hook bolts (bolts through the deck itself would have constituted ‘perma- 
nent means of closing’); the freeing ports were clamped shut against 
strong-backs, and tompions were put in the scuppers in the deck below. 
When we got to the Canal, the hook bolts were cast loose and the plate 
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lifted off; the ship’s carpenter crawled over the cargo and down a space left 
along the starboard side for the purpose, propped open one freeing port, 
kicked the plug out of a scupper, crawled back on deck and rigged a neat 
chain railing on stanchions around the tonnage opening, and we were 
ready to demonstrate to the Canal authorities that 107,750 cubic feet of 
hold space was ‘not permanently closed-in,’ saving the company $1230 in 
dues. As soon as we were through the Canal, all openings were sealed as be- 
fore, and sealed they stayed until the Canal was reached on the return trip. 
Were the owners to be offered a full cargo of steel billets or similar heavy 
goods, a few hours’ work by a welder closing the openings, a visit by a sur- 
veyor, and a new set of numbers painted on the main hatch beam,*° would 
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Fig. 7. The same vessel as in Fig. 6 after installation of tonnage open- 

ings. The shaded areas are exempt. The ‘deck to hull’ drops one level, 

and all the passenger spaces on ‘B’-deck, as well as the cargo spaces on 
‘C’-deck, are exempted. 


have resulted in restoration of the old loadline, allowing 1275 weight 
tons more of cargo to be loaded. 

Application of the shelter-deck exemption to passenger vessels results 
in even greater savings in net tonnage. The Act of 1865, already quoted, 
exempts cabins ‘above the first deck, which is not a deck to the hull.’ 
When a tonnage opening is cut, the ‘deck to the hull’ automatically drops 
one level, and since the law is now interpreted to exempt an entire deck 


508 and g Vict., c. 89, sec. 16, 20, provided that ‘the true amount of the register tonnage of every 

vessel shall be deeply carved or cut, in figures at least 3’” in length, on her main beam.’ This was 
retained in the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, which also created a system of official numbers, 
commencing 1 May 1855, also to be cut on the mean beam. In the United States the Act of 6 May 1864 
required inscribing the tonnage on the main beam; this was made net tonnage by an act approved 
19 June 1886; while official numbering began after an act approved 28 July 1866. 
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if there is just one cabin or state-room located on it, the saving becomes, 
as shown in Figure 7, very profitable. 

Having surveyed the history and present state of register tonnage meas- 
urement in detail, we are now almost ready to consider the utility of reg- 
ister tonnage as a means of characterizing a vessel; but first we should take 
up one other subject not yet mentioned —the register dimensions. 

‘The dimensions originally placed on the register were the length, 
breadth and depth, measured in feet and inches, by which the tonnage 
was computed by the Builders’ Old Measurement or Custom House Meas- 
urement formula. In England, and for two-decked vessels in America, the 
depth was frequently recorded as half the beam; but sometimes the ac- 
tual depth, even though not used in the formula, was measured and set 
down.” In 1836, as part of the British New Measurement, the register di- 
mensions were specified as the length from the after part of the main stem 
to the fore part of the stern-post aloft, breadth the maximum measurement 
inside at the middle of the length, and depth in hold at the same point, all 
expressed in feet and tenths. In 1854 they were changed to the present 
British standard: length from the fore side of the stem at the top to the 
after side of the stern-post, breadth extreme outside, neglecting fenders, 
depth, at half the registered length, from the underside of the tonnage 
deck to the top of floors, ceiling, or inner bottom plating on the middle 
line. The registered dimensions are chosen so as to be between easily ac- 
cessible terminals, and are recorded in the register to assist in the identifi- 
cation of a vessel should other means be lost.” 

The registered dimensions of a United States merchant vessel are de- 
fined as follows: 


The length from the fore part of the outer planking on the side of the stem to 
the after part of the main stern-post of screw steamers, and to the after part of the 
rudder-post of all other vessels measured on the top of the tonnage-deck, shall be 
accounted the vessel’s length. The breadth of the broadest part on the outside of the 
vessel shall be accounted the vessel’s breadth of beam. A measure from the under 
side of the tonnage-deck plank, amidships, to the ceiling of the hold (average thick- 
ness), shall be accounted the depth of hold. . . . All measurement to be taken in feet 
and fractions of feet; and all fractions of feet shall be expressed in decimals.** 


The registered dimensions should not be confused with the tonnage 
dimensions, which are used only in calculating the register tonnage, and 
are not entered on the register. 


51 Compare the list of Houghton ships, 1819-1891, in THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE, IV (1944), 51, and 
the registers of the schooner Polly, 1805-1913, ibid., 167-171. 


52 Blocksidge, pp. 17-20. 
58 Act approved 6 May 1864. 
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In considering register tonnage as part of a vessel’s description, it 1s 
first necessary to know on what law or rule the given tonnage figure is 
based. For all British vessels before 1836, and all American vessels be- 
fore 1865, the problem is simple; it is the Old Measurement tonnage cor- 
responding to the respective national Builders’ Old Measurement or Cus- 
tom House Measurement formula. For all American vessels after 1865, it 
is a tonnage based on Rule I of the Moorsom System, and doubtful cases 
around 1865 can be resolved by observing if the fraction (if given) is in 
g5ths or 100ths, or if the accompanying register dimensions are in feet 
and inches or feet and tenths. For British-built vessels between 1836 and 
1854 the tonnage will be by the 1835, Act; older vessels afloat in these 
years will have either the New or Old Measurement, and recourse will 
have to be made to the fractions (whether g4ths or 3500ths) or the asso- 
ciated register dimensions (whether feet and inches or feet and tenths). 
For British-built vessels after 1854 it will be from Rule I of the Moorsom 
System; older vessels may still have the figure based on either of the old 
laws; and foreign-built vessels coming under British registry in the nine- 
teenth century may very likely have been measured under Moorsom Rule 
II.°* For this reason, many tonnage figures given for American clipper 
ships, the reduction in tonnage of which when measured under the Moor- 
som System is taken as an index of sharpness, are unreliable. 

Most tonnage figures cited for British ships up to about 1890 are net 
(except for those sailing vessels for which net and gross were identical be- 
tween 1854 and 1867); on the other hand, as we have seen, American ves- 
sels had no net until 1882, and the gross tonnage was frequently used after 
that year. Nowadays, Lloyd’s Register lists for most vessels three tonnage 
figures: gross and net according to national rules, and under-deck tonnage, 
which is the portion of gross tonnage included under the uppermost con- 
tinuous deck, and which is given some weight in shipbrokering circles as 
being most nearly representative of a vessel’s actual relative size. Obvious- 
ly, however, under-deck tonnage is subject to the same fluctuations as 
gross when shelter decks are exempted; and unfortunately the figure is 
not available for many American vessels. 

Between 1882 and 1895, the net tonnage of most American square- 
rigged sailing vessels was 5 per cent less than the gross—the full deduc- 
tion for crew space permissible. Many schooners, needing smaller crews 
and therefore less crew space, had a deduction smaller than 5 per cent. 
After 1895 master’s cabin and sail locker brought the sailing vessel net 
down a little more, and in the big ships of the Alaska cannery fleets, which 


54 Naval Science, II (1873), 373. 
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carried ‘crews’ of over 100 men, we find the maximum difference between 
gross and net, amounting in some cases to nearly 15, per cent. 

In steamers the fluctuations between gross and net are more extreme. 
Under the Danube Rule, which prevailed in the United States from 
1882 to 1895, the maximum propelling-power deduction was 50 per cent, 
which with the 5 per cent limit for crew space made the greatest possible 
difference 55, per cent of the gross tonnage. Most ordinary screw freighters 
had a propelling-power deduction of about 20 per cent. After 1895, un- 
der the Board of ‘Trade Rule, with no limit on maximum deduction, most 
screw freighters qualified for the 32 per cent deduction; while express 
passenger vessels and tugs obtained a large decrease in net tonnage. At the 
other extreme stand many inland paddle steamers, which, because their 
engine and crew spaces are not closed-in, or because they are located above 
‘the first deck, not a deck to the hull,’ do not have them included in gross 
tonnage and cannot deduct them for net tonnage; in these vessels net and 
gross are the same figure. 

It is obvious that owing to the fluctuations in net tonnage, due not to 
alterations in ships but to changes in laws, gross tonnage is a much better 
basis on which to compare or characterize vessels. Up to 1915 the gross 
tonnage of American ships included all closed spaces available for cargo 
or affording buoyancy, and could be fairly taken as a standard of ‘size,’ ex- 
cept where superstructures above ‘the first deck, not a deck to the hull’ 
were involved. More recently the exemption of shelter decks has made 
it risky to assert that one vessel is ‘larger’ than another simply because of 
a greater gross register tonnage. It is now necessary in making such a 
comparison to examine also the registered dimensions, and to be assured 
that both vessels are in similar trades, so that one does not require a deeper 
loadline for the same volume of freight; while the Suez or Panama Canal 
gross tonnages, if available, will help settle the question.” 

Comparisons even more dubious are those made on the basis of regis- 
tered tonnages of different nationalities. An outstanding example of that 
kind was the case of the late lamented Leviathan and Majestic. ‘They were 
built in the same yard, to the same plans, with the addition in the Majestic 
of a few frames, so that she measured 915.5 feet registered length, as 
against the Leviathan’s 907.6; and under German registry they grossed 
56,500 and 54,280 respectively. ‘The White Star Line rightly advertised 
the Majestic as the ‘largest ship in the world.’ But when the Leviathan was 


55 But even the Canal tonnages vary with changes in rules. All double bottoms were exempted 
by the Panama Canal in 1937, for example, as a concession to ship owners when the dual measure- 
ment system was abolished. 
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put on the transatlantic run under United States registry, her gross ton- 
nage under American rules was 59,957, which was the largest tonnage 
figure recorded in Lloyd’s Register, and which understandably led her also 
to be advertised as the ‘world’s largest ship.’ Matters stood this way until 
1931, when for reasons of economy the Leviathan was reconditioned and 
remeasured, and was found to be only 48,943 gross tons. 

For the layman the most difficult thing to grasp about register tonnage 
is that it has nothing to do with weight. As we have seen, from the very 
beginnings of the idea, tonnage for purposes of registry has been related 
to space within a ship, developing from a crude rule-of-thumb for esti- 
mating the number of casks of wine that could be stowed, to the mathe- 
matical integration of volume from a detailed series of precise measure- 
ments. But almost completely nullifying the accuracy of measurement is 
the political consideration that the register tonnage of a given vessel shall 
not be greater than that of similar foreign vessels. 








Notes 


NAvy ALLOWANCE TABLES 


A VALUABLE source of data on the rig- 
ging, equipment, and stores carried by 
American men-of-war seems to have es- 
caped the attention both of model build- 
ers and of naval archeologists alike. This 
source is a series of books published by 
the Navy Department between the years 
1826 and 1891. 


Tables showing the masts and spars, rigging and 
stores, &c, of every description, allowed to the 
different classes of vessels belonging to the Navy 
of the United States. Prepared by the Board of 
Navy Commissioners. Printed by Peter Force. 
Washington, 1826. [74 folios] 

Tables of Allowances of Equipment, Outfits, 
Stores, etc., for each class of vessels in the Navy. 
Prepared by Captain Thomas W. Wyman, and 
Commanders Garrett J. Pendergrast and Elisha 
Peck, United States Navy. Published by Lieuten- 
ant J. T. McLaughlin. Printed by Alexander and 
Barnard. Washington, 1844. [85 folios] 

Tables of Allowances of Equipment, Outfits, 
Stores, etc. Prepared by Commodore Charles S. 
McCauley and Commander G. S. Blake, U.S.N. 
Printed by A. O. P. Nicholson. Washington, 1854. 
[198 pages] 

Allowances established for vessels of the 
United States Navy, 1864. Printed by Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Washington, 1865. [165 
pages] 

Allowances established for vessels under the 
Bureau of Equipment, Etc., 1872. Printed by 
Government Printing Office. Washington, 1872. 
[63 pages] 

Allowances established for vessels under the 
Bureau of Equipment, etc. Printed by Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Washington, 1877. [48 
pages plus 2 pages corrections. ] 

Allowance of Articles under the cognizance of 
the Bureau of Construction and Repair of ves- 
sels of the U. S. Navy. Printed by Government 
Printing Office. Washington, 1877. [43 pages] 

Allowances established for vessels under the 
Bureau of Equipment, etc., 1880. [1881 on cover]. 
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Printed by Government Printing Office. Wash- 
ington, 1880. [132 pages] 

Allowances of Articles under cognizance of the 
Bureau of Navigation for vessels of the United 
States Navy. Printed by Government Printing 
Office. Washington, 1882. [47 pages] 

Allowances of Equipment under cognizance of 
the Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting for 
vessels of the United States Navy, 1890. Printed 
by Government Printing Office. Washington, 
1890. [80 pages] 

Articles under cognizance of the Bureau of 
Equipment ... for vessels of the United States 
Navy. Printed by Government Printing Office. 
Washington, 1891. [180 pages] 


A complete set of these volumes is owned 
by the Office of Naval Records and Li- 
brary. 

The content of the several volumes 
varies considerably but usually the sizes 
and quantities of each article needed to 
commission each class of vessel, be it the 
fore-stay or the cabin tableware, are 
listed. At times descriptive notes are 
given which aid in determining the style 
or type in use. In other editions rules 
based on a mathematical formula are 
laid down so that the outfitting officer 
may determine the size of the best bower 
anchor or the signal halliards for his ves- 
sel. The dimensions of flags of all types 
are occasionally given and the issues 
after 1865, print concise directions for the 
preparation of much of the rigging. Un- 
fortunately no illustrations are included 
in any edition. 

In addition to the titles above, outfits 
for specific vessels were published in a 
few instances. Those now in the Office of 
Naval Records and Library are of the 
U.S.S. Bancroft, Castine, Columbia, Detroit, 
Machias, Marblehead, Montgomery, and 
New York. All were issued by the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts in 1893 except 
that for the Columbia which is dated 
1894. 

It is unfortunate that similar lists for 
the periods of the American Revolution, 
the Quasi-War, and the War of 1812 did 
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not find their way into print. The defi- 
ciencies at least in part are made up by 
the manuscript inventory of the Con- 
tinental frigate Raleigh in the Fox Papers 
at the Peabody Museum; the inventory 
of the U. S. Frigate Constellation in the 
Truxtun Manuscripts at the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania; and the allow- 
ance lists compiled by Commodore Wil- 
liam Bainbridge about 1815, in the Naval 
History Society Papers, New York His- 
torical Society. 

It is needless to point out that a care- 
ful analysis of these allowance lists will 
enable the student to trace with accuracy 
the development or first use within the 
United States Navy of almost any piece 
of gear during the whole period of sail 
and well into the period of steam. 


M. V. BREWINGTON 


‘THE FIVE-MASTED SCHOONER 

‘ELVIRA BALL’ 
SEVERAL readers have pointed out that 
the Elvira Ball was overlooked in my arti- 
cle ‘Five-Masted Schooners’ in THE 
AMERICAN NEPTUNE, V (1945), 137-141. 
According to data furnished by Messrs. 
Carl C. Cutler, Morgan Topping, and 
Charles S. Morgan, she was launched at 
Mystic, Connecticut, 24 August 1907, by 
and for the Gilbert Transportation 
Company. She measured 869 tons, di- 
mensions 200.8 x 38.5 x 16.9 feet; had 
one deck; and was valued new at $39,800. 
Captain William J. White rigged her 
and Captain L. B. Stanton commanded 
her. She was abandoned without loss of 
life, lumber laden, 130 miles east of 
Cape Charles, Virginia, 8 February 1909, 
and her wreck later drifted to the coast 
of Africa. 

The Elvira Ball was thus the smallest 
five-masted schooner built on the East 
Coast, and after the Louis the smallest in 
the United States. 

JOHN LYMAN 


ADDITIONAL NoreEs ON ‘LATER HIsTorRyY 
OF AMERICAN SAILING SHIPS 
SOLD FOREIGN’ 


Tue following notes are in amplifica- 
tion of certain entries in Part VIII of 
Mr. Bolt’s series, published in THE 
AMERICAN NEPTUNE, IV (1944), pp. 238- 
244. 

Arran (Belfast, Maine, 1855) was origi- 
nally Mary Hammond. 

Windsor Castle (Bowdoinham, Maine, 
1854), is given in American Lloyd’s Reg- 
ister for 1862 as Windsor Forest. 

B. D. Metcalf (Damariscotta, Maine, 
1856) as the schooner barge Wabash 
foundered off Richmond Island, 
Maine, 13 March 1920. 

Nautilus (Frankport—or Winterport— 
Maine, 1856) was built as the Arey and 
was later the Caroline of London. 

Uncle Tobie (or Tobey) (Freeport, Maine, 
1866) as Thomas R. Foster sailed from 
Esquimalt, British Columbia, for 
Honolulu with 1650 tons of coal, 12 
December 1885. On 16 December she 
was beached at Cape Cook with twelve 
feet of water in the hold. Her crew 
lived on the beach on mice and mus- 
sels for twenty-two days before rescue. 

Hamilton (Kennebunkport, Maine, 1871), 
bore an official number awarded for 
the initial letter ‘H’, and hence could 
not have been ex-Charles Thompson. It 
seems more likely, however, that her 
builder was named “Chompson’ than 
‘Harmsen.’ 

Lizzie Homan (Portland, Maine, 1855), 
was originally named Sylvia. 

Banebery (Portland, Maine, 1858) is more 
correctly spelled Bamberg. She was 
built in 1856. 

Camilla (Searsport, Maine, 1862) was 
originally Alexine. 

H. L. Richardson (Thomaston, Maine, 
1865) had the full name Henry L. 
Richardson. 


JOHN LYMAN 
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Documents 


A Boston SHIPBUILDING CONTRACT 
OF 1747 


[From a document in the collection 
of the Bostonian Society, Boston.] 
ARTICLES of Agreement Indented & made 
this Twenty Eighth day of May One 
Thousand Seven hundred & forty Seven 
between Oliver Luckis Junr & John Rich- 
ardson both of Boston in the Country 
of Suffolk in New England Shipwrights 
On the One part & Thomas Greene Rufus 
Greene & Benja Greene all of Boston 
Aforesaid Merchants of the Other part 
WITNESSETH That the said Oliver Luckis 
Junr and John Richardson Shall at their 
Own cost & Charge Set up erect & build 
for at their Own building Yard at Bos- 
ton aforesaid One Vessell to be rigged a 
Ship of the following Dimentions Vizt. 
To be Seventy feet by the Keel besides 
two feet to be taken Out of the Rake 
forward and added to the Keel, To be 
Twenty five feet by the Beam to be 
Eleven feet Nine Inches deep in the 
hould to be four feet Six Inches betwixt 
decks to have a rise forward of Twelve 
Inches for her forecastle & a rise abaft of 
fourteen Inches on to her Quarter deck 
& that to run so far forward as to take in 
her Mainmast to find a Capston & have it 
fixed on her quarter deck, to build said 
Vessel with good substantial White Oak 
Timber & her outside & Inside Plank to 
be good well Seasoned White Oak of 
Two & one half Inches thick, excepting 
one Streak over & one Under the Wale 
& one Streak at the Flore Timber heads 
to be Three Inches & one half Inch thick, 
& one Streak over & Under each of them 
to be Three Inches thick so that there 
Shall be Three Streaks of three Inches & 
one half Inch thick, four Streaks of three 
Inches thick & all the rest Two & one half 


Inches thick without board & the same 
within Board, her decks all to be laid 
with good white Pine Two Inches & one 
half Inch thick except the Waterways & 
them to be of oak & grubbed, to have a 
good round harpin, a Long flore, with a 
Clean tale, to have a hagboat Sterne, to 
have three Wales one over another, to 
find for her a Suit of Masts Yards & Bow- 
sprit with Quarter pieces if desired, to 
give her a Waste of fifteen Inches & final- 
ly to find & do everything for her Sutable 
for Such a Ship & to Launch her on or 
before the T'wenty-ninth of November 
Next & deliver her so launched Unto the 
said Thomas, Rufus & Benja Greene on 
or before the Thirtyeth day of Novem- 
ber Next. In Consideration Whereof the 
Said Thomas, Green, Rufus Green & 
Benja Greene Shall pay or Cause to be 
paid Unto the Said Oliver Luckis Junr 
& John Richardson their heirs & Assign- 
ees Twenty Seven Pounds old tenor pr 
Ton for said Vessell so for every Ton or 
part of a Ton she shall Measure in full 
for Said Vessell No after bill being to be 
allowed. The Same to be paid as fast as 
the Vessell goes on so that the whole pay- 
ment be made when the Ship is Com- 
pleatly finished And The said ‘Thomas 
Rufus & Benj Greene oblidge themeslves 
to find all Iron Work, Pitch Tarr & 
Okum for Said Vessell To the True & 
fathfull performance of all the forego- 
ing Articles & Agreements the foremen- 
tioned parties do each of them for them- 
selves their Heirs Executors & Adminis- 
trators & Assignes in the penal Sum of 
Fifteen hundred Pounds lawfull Money 
of New England. In Witness whereof the 
parties to these presents have Inter- 
changeably Set their hands & Seals the 
Day And Year first before Written 
Signed, Sealed & delivered THos GREENE 
In the Presence of us. Rurus GREENE 
DANIEL BALLARD BENJA GREENE 
JOHN PIGEON 


Contributed by M. V. Brewington. 
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Book Reviews 


GorpoN GREENWOOD, Early American-Australian Relations: From the Arrival of the 
Spanish in America to the close of 1830 (Melbourne University Press, 1944). 51%” x 
83/4,’”’, cloth. x + 184 pages, illustrated. 10/6. 





In writing this important and scholarly little book Dr. Greenwood has broken 
ground in a hitherto unexplored field. As the cultural relations between America 
and Australia were made possible only by extensive shipping, the maritime his- 
torian will find this an invaluable source book. 

The two chapters on the activities of whalers and sealers in the South Pacific area, 
and on the American trade with New South Wales, are particularly important to 
those interested in New England commerce, as most of the vessels so engaged were 
from that region. The value of the work is increased by tables showing the shipping 
returns for the North American trade and for the little known South American 
trade with Australia. There are also two tables showing the appalling quantities of 
spirits and wines sent to New South Wales from North America and India during 
the years 1801-1804. 

The general excellence of the work is marred by one rather serious error in the 
caption of the plate facing page 102. The caption reads ‘Madisonville, Mass., the 
Essex and her Prizes.’ While there are at least six Madisonvilles in the United States 
there is no town of that name in Massachusetts, and if there were, there would be no 
coconut palms growing on the hills or South Sea canoes in the harbor. The mistake 
is easily explained. The plate is a reproduction of the engraving in Captain Porter’s 
Journal of a Cruise Made to the Pacific Ocean, . . . in the United States Frigate Essex which, 
in the Philadelphia edition of 1815, faces page 18 in the second volume. Here the 
caption reads ‘Madisonville in Massachusetts Bay—Essex and her Prizes’. A brief ex- 
amination of Porter’s text (11, 18) shows that he named the island of Nukahiva ‘Madi- 
son’s Island,’ and again (11, 82) he states “The island [Nukahiva] was taken possession 
of for the United States, and called Madison’s Island, the fort, Fort Madison, the 
village, Madison’s Ville, and the bay, Massachusetts Bay.’ In view of the famous 
real thing, Porter was particularly unfortunate in his choice of Massachusetts as a 
name for Taiohae Bay. Fortunately the name did not stick and now serves only to 
ensnare those who do not examine their literary sources with sufficient care. 


Louis B. WricutT AND JuLIA H. MacLeop, The First Americans in North A frica. 
(Princeton University Press: Princeton, New Jersey, 1945). 514” x 814”, boards, 
cloth back. xii + 227 pages, illustrated. $3.00. 

The First Americans in North A frica is a serious study of our country’s first adven- 
ture in appeasement, based upon extensive research in a great volume of documents 
which have heretofore been used inadequately by historians. The narrative is well 
and interestingly told, with good analytical comments, and altogether is very worth- 
while and most enjoyable reading. 
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Appropriately, the story is built on the North African career of William Eaton, 
a New England soldier appointed in 1799 as the first American consul at Tunis. He 
and our other consuls at Algiers and Tripoli had incredible experiences in their en- 
deavors to safeguard American shipping and captured crews against the piratical 
practices of the barbarous and greedy despots who governed these semi-civilized 
states. 

For several years these pioneer consuls were forced to function virtually by their 
courage and wits alone. Many months at a time would elapse without any communi- 
cation from home. Even then the instructions and guidance they received were un- 
realistic and of the lowest order of diplomacy. ‘There was constant, critical embar- 
rassment from want of funds for living expenses and to meet our commitments for 
tribute to the unscrupulous, cruel and arrogant tyrants. 

The constant pleading of the consuls finally persuaded our government to send 
naval forces to the Mediterranean. The display of such power was often sufficient to 
accomplish the diplomatic objects. With Tripoli, her declaration of war compelled 
us to retaliate by the actual use of force, principally by the squadron under Com- 
modore Preble in 1804. 

For several years Eaton strongly urged an attack by land also. Finally he was 
charged with organizing an expedition in Egypt and there assembled a nondescript 
army of eight Marines, one naval officer and several hundred native cut-throats of 
mixed races. With this rabble, occasionally supported by naval vessels along the 
coast, but principally through his Yankee grit, ingenuity and leadership, Eaton 
marched more than 500 miles across the desert and captured Derna. His route reads 
like recent headlines: El Alamein, Matruh, Sollum, Tobruk, Bomba. 

It was an epic march, confronted at every turn with a variety of all but insuper- 
able difficulties. It took the finest courage at the end to assault and capture Derna, 
even discounting the effective naval support by the Argus, Nautilus and Hornet. This 
victory, together with the naval pressure being constantly exerted off the city of 
Tripoli, persuaded the ruling rascal there to accept peace, under terms which were 
reasonably favorable to us, and which would have been utterly impossible without 
the employment of force. Our successes against Tripoli had a favorable influence on 
Tunis and Algiers also, so that displays of force there sufficed to achieve our diplo- 
matic ends, after diplomacy alone had failed utterly. 

The book rectifies a century of injustice on behalf of President Jefferson as to his 
alleged naval antipathies and impotence. The authors seem to have given undue 
weight to the harsh criticisms made by Eaton against the naval officers with whom he 
dealt. Some of them were unquestionably mediocre and wanting in leadership and 
decision. Yet Eaton was no seaman and was incapable of duly appreciating the naval 
handicaps incident to weather, the dangers to sailing ships operating off a lee shore 
and their great difficulties of supply, without a base so far from home. 


Membership List, March 31, 1945. The Marine Historical Association, Inc., Mystic, Con- 
necticut (Mystic, Connecticut: The Museum, 1945). 7” x 10”, paper covers, 21 
pages, 7 half-tones. Museum Bulletin No. go. 


A review of the aims and attainments of this worthy association together with a 
roster of the 450-odd members. 
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A. J. Fuller, ship (1881), 1, plate 26. 
A. Z., packet ship (1847), 1, 47. 
Aaron L. Reid, ship (1860), v, 148. 
Abbie C. 
plate 17. 


Stubbs, schooner (1882), v, 286-287, 

Abraham Rydberg, bark (1892), 11, 289-298, plates 
37-42. 

Abrolhus, ship (1855), Iv, 239. 

Ackerman, Edward A., New England’s Fishing 
Industry, reviewed, I, 261. 

Acme, bark (1855), Il, 73. 

Actie, bark (1875), 11, 333. 

Actif, L’, brigantine (17777), 11, 204. 

Active, schooner (1777), V, 187. 

Adams, Arthur C., 111, 357; illustrator of Ameri- 
can Paddle Steamboats, Iv, 175. 

Adams, Captain Edward H., 1, 68: 11, 129, 209-222, 
plates 29-32. 

Adams, Captain H. A., U.S.N., Iv, 312. 

Adams, John, I, 297-300. 

Adams, John Quincy, I, 324. 

Addie M. Lawrence, schooner (1902), IV, 325. 

Addison Gallery, Andover, 1, 196; 111, 356. 

‘Additional Notes on Later History of American 
Sailing Ships “Sold Foreign,” ’ by John Lyman, 
111, 264-265; IV, 244; V, 241-242, 327. 

‘Address by King Neptune, An,’ document con- 
tributed by John Lyman, 11, 85. 

Adela S. Hills, bark (1874), 11, 66, 265. 

Adelaide, ship (1854), U1, 263. 

Adelaide, bark (1847), 1, 49. 

Adelaide Baker, ship (1865), U1, 65. 

Admiral of the Ocean Sea: A Life of Christopher 
Columbus, by Samuel Eliot Morison, reviewed, 
11, 1758-181. 

‘Admiral Rodney Warns of Invasion, 1776-1777,’ 
by William B. Willcox, Iv, 193-198. 

Admiral Sims and the Modern American Navy, 
by Elting E. Morison, reviewed, II, 93. 

‘Admiral Sir Peter Parker’s First Ship of the 
Line,’ by Marshall Smelser, 11, 266. 

Admiral, The, by Laurin Hall Healy and Luis 
Kutner, reviewed, IV, 337. 

Admiralty, British, 1, 304-306. 


Advance, ship (1852), IV, 242. 


Adventure, bark (1847), V, 147. 
‘Adventures of the Ketch John, The,’ by James 
Duncan Phillips, tv, 18-30. 


Agassiz, Alexander, v, 11 ff. 
1ggie, schooner yacht (1880), v, 86. 


igra, ship (1863), 111, 69. 

Alabama, bark (1841), 11, 324. 

Alabama, C. S. S. (1863), 1, 46, 241; UI, 132-133. 

Alameda, ship (1876), 11, 335. 

Alamo, bark (1855), V, 154. 

Alandske Segelsj6éfartens Historia, Den, by Georg 
Kahre, reviewed, U1, 351-352. 

{larm, H. M. S. (1763), 1, 304-306. 

Alaska, scow schooner, 1, 88. 

tlaska, steamship (1868), 11, 20, 23, 35, plate 8. 

Alaska Packers Association, 1, 336-339; U, 1 
294-295; IV, 200 ff. 

Alaska Steamship Co., I, 80. 
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1/batross, two-sail bateau (1899), IV, 291, 301. 

{/batross, U. S. Fish Commission steamer (1882), 
Vv, 5-26, plates 1-2. 

1lbemarle, steamboat (1844), V, 302. 

Alberg, C. A., review by, 1, 408-409. 

1lbert Edward, bark (1860), 111, 70. 

ilbert F. Paul, schooner (1917), 11, 60, 163-166, 
plates 19, 20. 

1/bert Gallatin, ship (1849), m1, 262. 

{lbert Gallatin, ship (1850), U1, 66. 

Albert H. Willis, schooner (1914), Ul, 243-245; 
ill, 163. 

Albion, ship (before 1864), Vv, 151. 

Albion, bark (1815), 1, 45, 49. 

Albion, Robert Greenhalgh, ‘Inspection Com- 
ments on American Ships and Barks,’ 1, 42-50; 
review by, I, 93. 

Albion, Robert Greenhalgh and Jennie Barnes 
Pope, Sea Lanes in Wartime; the American Ex- 
perience, 1775-1942, reviewed, III, 91. 

{/coa Pilot, steamship (1942), IV, 174. 


‘Alcohol Cargoes,’ query by Charles Edey Fay, tv, 


251. 

Aldrich, William T., 1, 82. 

Alexander McNeil, bark (1860), 111, 264. 
Alexandra, bark (1828), Il, 73. 
Alexandra, bark (1836), 111, 68. 
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Alexine, bark (1862), v, 327. 
Alfred, ship (1800), 11, 283. 
Alfred, ship (7814), 1, 120. 

Alfred Gibbs, bark (1851), 11, 330. 

Algiers, view of, 1815, 111, plate 6. 

Alhambia, schooner (7940), 11, 163. 

Alhambra, ship (1859), 11, 171. 

Alice Counce, ship (1853), 1, 245. 

Alice D. Cooper, ship (1874), 1, 63. 

Alice M. Lawrence, schooner (1906), Iv, 325. 

Alice Royce, schooner (1890), 1, 75. 

Alicia Haviside, barkentine (1920), v, 82. 

Alijador del lago, Lake Albufera (Valencia), 1, 
357-359- 

Allen, Jay, 1, 101, 103; II, 357. 

Allen, Rev. Young J., A Diary of a Voyage to 
China, 1859-1860, reviewed, Iv, 256. 

Allerton, ship (1748), 1, 297. 

Alliance, steamship (1857), 111, 138. 

Almeida, bark (1848), 1, 49. 

Almira Robinson, ship (1874), U1, 335. 

Along the Waterfront, by Lieutenant Comman- 
der H. M. Delanty, U.S.N.R. (ret.), reviewed, 
IV, 340. 

Alta, barkentine (1900), 1, 397. 

Althea, bark (1847), U1, 68. 

Always Ready! The Story of the United States 
Coast Guard, by Kensil Bell, reviewed, tv, 176. 

Amazon, ship (1874), 1, 122. 

Amazon, ship (1854), L, 47. 

America, ship (1846), Iv, 73. 

America, ship (1864), 11, 333. 

America, bark (1849), 1V, 331. 

America, schooner (1777), V, 187. 

America, steamship (1869), 11, 8, 36-37, plates 6, 7. 

America, steamship (1940), 1, 188. 

American Congress, packet ship (1849), 1, 44, 47- 

American Figureheads and their Carvers, by 
Pauline A. Pinckney, reviewed, I, 178-181. 

American Fishermen, by Albert Cook Church 
and James B. Connolly, reviewed, 1, 181-182. 

American Girl, schooner (1875), Vv, 86. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, I, 326. 

‘American Ketches,’ query by John Lyman, 11, 
177. 

American Maritime Industries and Public Poli- 
cy, 1789-1914, The, by John G. B. Hutchins, re- 
viewed, 11, 260-261. 

‘American Naval Guns, 1775-1785,' by M. V. 
Brewington, I, 11-18, 148-158. 

‘American Naval Policy, 1775-1776, by William 
Bell Clark, 1, 26-41. 

‘American Naval Prints at the Grolier Club,’ by 
Charles D. Childs, 111, 5-10. 

AMERICAN NEPTUNE, THE, statement of editorial 
policy, 1, 3-5; statement of policy regardin 
book reviews, I, 91-92; editorial comment, 
107, 203-204, 331-332; I, 3-4, 97-98, 191-192, 
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I, 


269-270; III, 3-4, 97-98, 183-184, 277-278; Iv, 
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3-4, 85-86, 181-182, 259-260, V, 3-4, 97-98, 175 
170, 253-254. 


American Paddle Steamboats, by Carl D. Lane, 


reviewed, IV, 175-176. 


American Polynesia: Coral Islands of the Central 
Pacific, by Edwin H. Bryan, Jr., reviewed, 1, 407. 
American Ship Models and How to Build Them, 


by V. R. Grimwood, reviewed, 111, 357-358. 

American Tartar, ship (1777), V, 187. 

Americana, topsail schooner (1892), 11, 
45; Il, 261. 

Americans Who have Contributed to the History 
and Traditions of the United States Merchant 
Marine, reviewed, I11, 358. 


‘Amphibious Operations in the Gulf of Cali 


ov 


fornia, 1847-1848: A Contemporary Account,’ 


edited by John Haskell Kemble, v, 121-136. 
Ampoletta, 1, 211. 
Amy A. Lane, barkentine (1867), Iv, 243. 
‘Anchor Hoy,’ query by W. B. Yarnall, v, 164: 
answered by M. V. Brewington, v, 246. 


Anchor to Windward, by Edward Valentine 


Mitchell, reviewed, 1, 101. 

Anchors, 11, 79-80, 285. 

Anderson, Charles L. G., Life and Letters of Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa, reviewed, 1, 411. 

Anderson, Florence Bennett, 4 Grandfather for 
Benjamin Franklin; The True Story of a N 
tucket Pioneer and His Mates, reviewed, 1, 
{09-410. 

Anderson, R. C., “The Trinity House Ship 
Models,’ v, 146. 

indrew Jackson, ship (1855), 1, 45; Ul, 72. 

Andromeda, schooner (1918), V, 141. 

Anglia, steamship (1847), Il, 133. 

Ann Alexander, ship (1850), 1, 394. 

Ann and Hope, ship (1798), V, go. 

Ann McKim, ship (18339), Il, 31-34- 

Anna Camp, ship (1864), 11, 333- 

Anna M. Frome, oyster schooner (1904), 1, 70. 

Anna R. Heidritter, schooner (1903), 11, 59-61, 
163. 

‘Anna R. Heidritter, by Robert H. I. Goddard, 
Jr., 1m, 59-61. 

Anna Smith, steam barge (1872), I, 76. 

Annapolis, ship (1851), Ul, 349. 

Annapolis —Gangway to the Quarterdeck, by 
Captain W. D. Puleston, reviewed, 1, 263. 

Anne Comyn, barkentine (1920), Vv, 82. 

innie, steamship (1863), 11, 137-138. 

Annie C. Ross, schooner (7942), til, 60. 

Annie Childs, steamship (1861), 11, 135 

Annie Fish, ship (1868), v, 153. 

Annie Gee, schooner (1874), Vv, 86. 

Annie Kimball, bark (1856), Iv, 239. 

Annie Lyle, schooner (1875), V, 86. 

Annie M. Smull, ship (1868), 11, 72. 
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326, plate 
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Arcadia, ship (1868), Iv, 51 
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Annie Torrey, bark (1869), I, 245. 
Antarctic Ocean, The, by Russell Owen, re- 


viewed, II, 185-187. 


Antelope, ship (1852), 11, 263. 
Antelope, auxiliary steam packet (1855), 1, 55- 


plate facing 56, 166-167. 


Antelope, steamboat (1860), I, 303. 
‘Antelope located, The,’ by Eldon Griffin, 1, 166- 


107. 


Applebee, Robert B., ‘Notes on the Palmer 


Schooners,’ Vv, 79-81. 


Appollo, bateau (1914), IV, 289. 
Arabia, ship (1863), Iv, 241. 
Arabia, ship (1882), IV, 46, 47-48, 51, 52 


Araujo, Alvaro A., Il, 170. 
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Arctic, ship (1850), U1, 264. 

Arctic, bark (1852), 1, 245. 

Arctic, bark (1875), 1, 111, 114. 
Arctic, steamship (7925), IV, 202, 204. 
Arey, ship (1856), Vv, 327. 


Argo, ship (1856), 1, 331. 

Argo, schooner (17753), 1, 89. 
Argo, schooner (1798), V, go. 
Ariel, steamboat (1858), 11, 226. 
Ariel, steamship (7856), IV, 313. 


a 


Ariel, steamship (7877), u, 18. 
Arizona, bark (1857), Iv, 240. 
Arizona, bark (1864), V, 153. 


lrizona, steamship (1865), I, 20. 


‘Arizona Fleet, The,’ by Hazel Emery Mills, 1, 


Orr .OF 
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Arletta, bark (1864), Iv, 243. 
Arlington, bark (1863), Iv, 241. 
Armbruster, Eugene L., Brooklyn’s Eastern Dis- 


trict, reviewed, Ul, 352. 


Armenia, ship (1877), IV, 48, 51, 52, plate 10. 
Arndt, John Penn, boatbuilder, 111, 253-25 
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Around the Horn, by Edward Rowland Sill, re- 


viewed, IV, 255. 


Arracan, bark (1860), U1, 171. 
Arran, ship (1855), IV, 238; V, 327. 
‘Artetu thwart,’ document contributed by Carl 


W. Mitman, v, 87. 


Arthur Pickering, bark (1847), Iv, 242. 
Artizan, ship (1855), Iv, 240. 


Asa Eldridge, ship (1856), V, 147. 

Ash Point, Maine, II, 307-323. 

Ashby, George, Iv, 313 ff. 

Ashley, Clifford W., The Ashley Book of Knots, 
reviewed, IV, 338-339; 336. 

Asia, ship (1854), I, 331. 

Asphodel, steamship (7900), II, 140. 

Assam Valley, ship (1854), 11, 64. 

Asta, schooner (1917), V, 138. 


Astor, William, 111, 162-163; v, 146. 


Astoria, ship (1875), 1, 335- 
Astrea, ship (1796-1800), V, 102. 


Atalanta, ship (1857), IV, 243. 
Athena, ship (1857), V, 152. 
Atlantic, ship (1846), 1, 115. 


Atlantic, ship (1858), V, 153. 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, New York, 
I, 42-45. 

Atlantic Neptune, The, 1, 145. 

Atlas, auxiliary schooner (1911), 1, 

Atmosphere, ship (1856), Iv, 72. 

‘Attacks on vessels by enraged whales,’ by Alex- 
ander Crosby Brown, I, 393-394. . 


7°-79- 


Augustus, ship (1805), 1, 282. 


ai 


Augustus, bark (1857), I, 332. 


Augustus, scow schooner (1897), 1, plate facing 72. 


Augustus Palmer, schooner (1894), Vv, 80. 

Australian grain trade, 11, 296-297. 

Austria, ship (1870), IV, 48, 51, 52. 

‘Auxiliary Steamships and R. B. Forbes,’ by Ced- 
ric Ridgely-Nevitt, 1, 51-57. 

‘Average Sailing Vessel Passages to San Fran- 
cisco,’ by John Lyman, II, 56. 

Avonmore, ship (1863), I, 110, 114; V, 151. 

Aztec, steamship (7930), Iv, 64. 

Azuma, see Stonewall, C. S. S. 


B. D. Metcalf, ship (1856), Iv, 240; V, 327. 

B. F. Carver, ship (1863), 11, 65. 

B. Hilton, bark (1874), U1, 106 ff. 

‘Babbidge, Captain E. S.,’ query by John E. 
Tyler, 1, 310. 

Baehr, Harry W., Jr., answered query, I, 173-174. 

Baghdad Packet, steamship (1863), 111, 138. 

Bahama, steamship (1861), Ul, 133. 

Bailey, Charles Kingsley, 11, 88. 

Baird, Spencer Fullerton, v, 5 ff. 

Baker Palmer, schooner (1901), V, 80. 

Balboa, Vasco Nunez de, 1, 411. 

Balclutha, ship (1886), tv, 199-206. 

Baldridge, Captain H. A., U.S.N. (ret.), query by, 
IV, 335- 

Baldwin, Leland D., The Keelboat Age on 
Western Waters, reviewed, Ul, 343-344- 

Balsa-wood raft, 1, plate 20. 

Baltic, ship (1854), IV, 51. 

Baltimore on the Chesapeake, by Hamilton 
Owens, reviewed, II, 89-90. 

‘Baltimore Painter, A,’ query by J. Hall Pleas- 
ants, I, 339. 

Baltimore Steam Packet Co., 1, 96. 

Bamberg, ship (1856), Vv, 327. 

Banebery, ship (1858), IV, 242; V, 327. 

Banning, Kendall, The Fleet Today, reviewed, 1, 
187. 

Banshee, steamship (1862), 1, 134. 

sanshee, steamship (1864), 11, 134-135. 

Rarbados, bark (1845), 1, 50. 

Barbour, Thomas, Iv, 15-16. 

Bard, James, painter, 11, 81, 94; 111, 163, plate 22. 
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‘Bard, James,’ query by Harold S. Sniffen, 1, 81. 

‘Bark Kaiulani, The,’ by John Lyman, u, 172. 

‘Barkentine Leighton, 1852,’ query by John Ly- 
man, I, 171; answers by John Lyman, I, 311; 
IV, 77. 

Barkentines, 1, 396-397, plate facing 397; v, 81-82, 
plate 8, 85. 

Barks, 11, 289-290. 

Barnes, Captain S. W., Iv, 236-237. 

Barney, Joshua, I, 317. 

Barralet, John James, U1, plate 22. 

Barrell, George, 11, 174; “The Journal of Voyages 
of the Brig Venus and the Schooner Louisiana 
in 1806,’ 11, 222-238. 

Barrows, Nat. A., U1, 84. 

Barry, John, defence of frigate Raleigh, 1, 168- 
170. 

Barry, Paul James, review by, I, 344-345. 

Bartlett, Captain Robert A., 111, 88. 

Bateau, Iv, 270 ff. 

Bateau, two-sail built at Taylors Island (1902-3), 
IV, 290, 298. 

Bath, Maine, shipbuilding, Iv, 45-52; Vv, 79-81. 

‘Battle of Porto Praya, 1781, The,’ by William B. 
Willcox, v, 64-78. 

Bavaria, ship (1846), 11, 262. 

Baxter, Captain Andrew, 11, 88. 

Baxter, W. T., The House of Hancock, Business 
in Boston, 1724-1775, reviewed, V, 249. 

Bay State, steamboat (1894), 11, plate 13. 

Beach boat, Riviera, 1, 369-371, plates facing 367, 
370. 

Beale, Mrs. Truxtun, v, 156. 

Becket, John, shipbuilder, 11, 279 ff. 

Bedwill, Benjamin, v, 28. 

Beetle, Captain James, Ill, 350-352. 

‘Beetle Whale Boats,’ document contributed by 
Carl W. Mitman, II, 350-3532. 

‘Beetle’s Boat Shop,’ query by H. G. Purcell, tv, 
251. 

Belisarius, ship (1794), U, 281. 

Belknap, Henry W., Iv, 252; “The Ship Crusoe,’ 
IV, 235-236; query by, II, 353. 

Bell, Kensil, Always Ready! The Story of the 
United States Coast Guard, reviewed, Iv, 176. 

Belle, schooner (1856), 1, 74. 

Belle Hoxie, ship (1874), L, 45- 

Belle of Oregon, bark (1876), 1, 59-62, plates fac- 
ing 58, 176. 

Belle Sauvage, ship (1800), v, go. 

Benjamin, ship (1792), , 281. 

Benjamin Bangs, ship (1860), v, 149. 

Benjamin Sewall, ship (1874), 1, 113, plates facing 
114, 115. 

Berenson, B., answered query, II, 270. 

Bermuda, steamship (1861), Il, 132-133. 

Berry, Robert Elton, Yankee Stargazer—The Life 
of Nathaniel Bowditch, reviewed, U1, 257-258. 


Resse, Sumner B., I, 252. 

Bethiah Thayer, ship (1856), 1v, 244. 

Betsey, ship (1795), Ul, 278. 

Betsey, schooner (1777), U1, 208. 

Betsey, schooner (1783), U, 278. 

Betsey, brig (1785), Ill, 19-25, 252-253. 

Betsey, brig (1811), Iv, 46. 

Betsey Ross, steam auxiliary (1917), V, 140. 

Bianca, auxiliary schooner (1919), V, 140. 

Bibliography of maritime articles in periodical 
publications, 1941, 11, 264-266. 

Biblioteca Maritima Magallanes-Elcano, 1, 316. 

Bickford, Ward, tI, 141. 

Riles, Professor J. H., 11, 188. 

Biloxi shrimp fishing schooners, 1, 71-72. 

‘Binding Strake. Landing Strake,’ query by Baron 
R. de Kerchove, 1, 81. 

Ringham, Rev. and Mrs. Hiram, Iv, 111-112. 

Biography of a Business, 1792-1942, by Marquis 
James, reviewed, Iv, 176-177. 

Birch, Thomas, 11, plate 21. 

Birmingham, ship (1836), IV, 329-334. 

Birmingham, ship (1860), 11, 62. 

Bishop & Clerks, light-vessel (1862), Vv, 245. 

Black Ball Line, 1, 85-87. 

Black Hawk, ship (1856), 111, 263. 

Black Warrior, ship (1853), 111, 62. 

Blackbirders in Pacific, tv, 112-1193. 

Blain, William, Home is the Sailor: the Sea Life 
of William Brown, Master Mariner and Pen- 
ang Pilot, reviewed, 1, 186-187. 

Blaisdell, Paul H., The New S. S. Mount Wash- 
ington ... for Lake Winnipesaukee, reviewed, 
I, 411. 

Blanchard, Captain William, 1, 194. 

Blanche Moore, ship (1854), V, 147. 

Blegen, Theodore C., John Quincy Adams and 
the Sloop Restoration, reviewed, I, 324. 

Blencathea, ship (1847), V, 151, 242. 

Bligh, Lieutenant William, R.N., Iv, 53-54. 

Blockade-runners, U1, 131-140, 265. 

Blue Jacket, ship (1854), v, 148. 

Blunt, Edmund M., v, 102-103. 

Blunt, George W., I, 100, 102. 

Boatbuilding, A Complete Handbook of Wooden 
Boat Construction, by Howard I. Chapelle, re- 
viewed, II, 181-182. 

‘Boats of Ash Point, Maine, The,’ by Alfred A. 
Brooks, Ul, 307-323. 

Loggs, S. Whittemore, Iv, 99. 

Bohemia, ship (1875), IV, 46, 51, 52. 

Bohlen & Company, V, 255 ff. 

Bolander, Louis H., 1, 316; “The C. S. S. Stone- 
wall; Ship of Many Names and Many Flags,’ 
I, 241-254. 

Bolina, ship (1857), 11, 79-80. 

Bolivar, steamship (1866), 11, 76. 

Bolt, Daniel R., 1, 252; “The Later History of 
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American Sailing Ships “Sold Foreign,”’ u, 
245-246, 330-335; Il, 62-73, 169-17 73» 261-264, 
349; IV, 72-73, 238- “44 326; V, 147-15 

Bolton, ship (1858), Iv, 51. 

Bolton, brig (1819), Iv, 46, 51. 

Bolton, Charles Knowles, 1, 316, Iv, 252; ‘John 
Adams of Pitcairn’s Island,’ 1, 297-300; con- 
tributed document, Iv, 245-246. 

Bombay, ship (1847), 1V, 7 

Bonita, steamship (1881), U1, 75. 

Rorneo, IV, 217-223. 

Boston, frigate (1777), Vv, 187. 

‘Boston Packet, A,’ query by Thomas Hornsby, 
11, 81; query answered by Arthur C. Wardle, 1, 
176. 

‘Boston Shipbuilding Contract of 1747, A,’ docu- 
ment contributed by M. V. Brewington, v, 328. 

Boston, stone redoubt projected for Beacon Hill, 
1774, I, plate facing 146. 

Boston Towboat Company, II, 195-196. 

Botany Bay, by James Norman Hall and Charles 
Nordhoff, reviewed, U, 354. 

Bounty, H.M.S. (1789), IV, 53-56. 

Bowditch, Habakkuk, v, 99-100. 

Bowditch, Harold, Iv, 252; v, 165; ‘Nathaniel 
Bowditch,’ v, 99-110; query by, v, 89. 

Bowditch, Nathaniel, U1, 257-258; Vv, 99-110. 

Bowen, Dana Thomas, Lore of the Lakes, re- 
viewed, I, 187. 

‘Boyhood Under Sail: 1874-1881. Letters to his 
son by Joseph C. Hilton,’ edited by Joanna C. 
Colcord, 1, 106-130. 

‘Boy’s First Day at Sea in the Bark Belle of Ore- 
gon—1886, A,’ by William B. Sturtevant, 1, 58- 
62. 

Brabant, Rev. J. A., Iv, 318-323. 

‘Bradford and Palfrey to Bradford and Palfrey,’ 
document contributed by George McKee Elsey, 
1, 395-396. 

Bradford E. Jones, schooner (1930), Iv, plate 13. 

Bradford, Gershom. A Glossary of Sea Terms, re- 
viewed, 1, 345-346. 

——e John,’ query by William Bell Clark, 

, 310; ‘John Bradford to William Ellery,’ doc- 
ument contributed by William Bell Clark, 
247. 

‘Brady Photographs,’ query by Vernon D. Tate, 
I, 309; answer by George F. Gilmore, I, 399; see 
also I, 410. 

Braeside, barkentine (1927), V, 82. 

Braganza, ship (1833), IV, 51. 

Bragozzi, ul, 56-57. 

Branch, W. J. V., and E. Brook-Williams, A 
Short History of Navigation, reviewed, Iv, 177. 
Brandt, 

reviewed, I, 101. 

Braynard, Francis O., “The First American Steam 

Passenger Line to South America,’ Iv, 137-163. 


Karl, Whale Oil: an Economic Analysis, 


Brazil Line, tv, 137 ff. 

Break of Day, ship (1853), 11, 63. 

Bremen, ship (1877), 1, 62. 

Brewington, Dorothy R.., 1, 68; contributed docu- 
ments, I, 304-306, 111, 74-85; query by, I, 309; 
answered query, I, 399. 

Brewington, M. V., 1, 68, 82, 177, 400; 111, 89, 1 
v, 280; ‘American Naval Guns, ‘aa aes int, 

1-18, 148-158; ‘Durham Boat Migration, A,’ 
Ill, 253-255; ‘Gunnery Practice, 1807,’ Iv, 324; 
“Navy Allowance ‘ables,’ , 326-327; ‘Potomac 
Long-Boat, The,’ 1, 159- ae ‘Signal Systems 
and Ship Identification,’ m1, 205-221; “Ton- 
nage Rules in 1799,’ 1, 295-296; ‘Washington’s 
Boat at the Delaware Crossing,’ 1, 167-170; 
“Who Built the pag = 233-235; con- 
tributed documents, 1, 85-87, 11, 247, V, 243-244, 
328; queries by, 1, 89, 172, a 1, 248, I, 177, 
353; answered queries, 111, 86, 269-270, v, 245- 
246; reviews by, I, 94-95, 178-181, 402-404, 
89-90, 91, 260-261, 341, 343-344; Chesapeake 
Bay Bugeyes, reviewed, 11, 86-88. 

Brewster, ship (1855), Il, 70. 

Bridges, ship (1814) 1, 122. 

Brief History of Congr g Fredericksburg, and 
Potomac Railroad, A, by John B. Mordecai, 
reviewed, II, 91-92. 


‘Brig Betsey of Norwich, The,’ by David C. Duni- 


way, III, 252-253. 
Briggs, Renn. shipbuilder, 11, 280 ff, rv, 18; v, 43. 
Briggs, Thomas, 1, 287. 

Bright, schooner (1926-1940), IV, 61-62, plate 15. 

Bristol, steamboat (1867), 11, 43, plate 12; Iv, 175 

British Columbia Fisheries, The, by W. A. Car- 
rothers, reviewed, U1, 353. 

Rrittania, schooner (7874), 1, 122. 

Brodie, Bernard, A Layman’s Guide to Naval 
Strategy, reviewed, 111, 92-93; A Guide to Naval 
Strategy, reviewed, V, 93. 

‘Broken Anchors,’ document contributed by 
Samuel W. Lewis, 11, 79-80. 

Brooks-Williams, E., and W. J. V. Branch, A 
Short History of Navigation, reviewed, Iv, 177. 

Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak, Iv, 221, 223. 

brooklyn’s Eastern District, by Eugene L. Arm- 
bruster, reviewed, I, 352. 

Brooks, Alfred A., 11, 340; “The Boats of Ash 
Point, Maine,’ Il, 307-323. 

Brothers, bark (1848), V, 147, 241. 

Broughton, Nicholson, 1, go. 

Brown, Alexander Crosby, 1, 177, 400; I11, 89, 159; 
IV, 175; V, 165, 247; ‘Attack on vessels by en- 
raged whales,’ 1, 393-394; ‘Dismal Swamp 
Canal, The,’ v, 203-222, 297-310; ‘Hornet 
Journals, The,’ 1, 164-165; ‘Paddle Box Deco- 
rations of American Sound Steamboats,’ 111, 35- 
17; ‘Steamboat Pocahontas, 1893-1939, The,’ 
11, 223-228; “Tow-boat Seth Low, The,’ 111, 161- 
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163; contributed document, 1, 396-397; query 
by, Il, 339; reviews by, 1, 185, 187, 401, II, g1- 
92, 92, 346-347; The Old Bay Line, reviewed, 1, 
96; Dilemma, reviewed, I, 94. 

Brown Brothers, ship (1876), m1, 72. 

Brown, Captain William, 1, 186-187. 

Brown, John Carter, Library, see John Carter 
Brown Library. 

Brown, Karl, 1, 400; ‘Materials of Maritime In- 
terest in the New York Public Library,’ 1, 381- 
399. 

Brown, Lloyd A., 1, 177; ‘Manuscript Maps in 
the William L. Clements Library,’ 1, 141-148; 
review by, Ul, 351; Jean Domenique Cassini 
and His World Map of 1696, reviewed, U1, 94. 

Brown, Ralph H., Mirror for Americans, Like- 
ness of the Eastern Seaboard, 1810, reviewed, 
Ill, 355. 

Brownlee, Edward G., 1, 160-161, U1, 169, 111, 98. 
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Islands of the Central Pacific, reviewed, 1, 407. 

Bryan, George S., Mystery Ship: The Mary 
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Bryant, William, tv, 54-56. 

Buccaneer, barkentine (1918), Iv, 60, 68. 

Buckram, schooner (1777), V, 187. 

Bulloch, Captain James D., 1, 241-243. 
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Byrd, Colonel William, II, v, 204 ff. 

Byrne, ship (1740), 1, 297. 
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C. F. Sargent, ship (1874), 1, 111, 119. 
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by John Haskell Kemble, 1, 243. 
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Cabo da Roca, schooner (1919), V, 141. 
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Caldwell H. Colt, schooner (1887), 11, 230. 

Caleb Curtis, pilot schooner (1859), 1, 78. 

Caledonia, ship (1860), Iv, 51. 
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California Steam Navigation Co., 11, 299 ff. 
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non D. ‘Tate, v, 240. 
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ing 376, 377- 
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Il, 349- 
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Canute, ship (1869), 1, 114. 

Cap Nord, schooner (1918), V, 141. 
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swer by John Lyman, i, 83. 
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Detwiler, 1, g0; answer by Robert F. Living- 
ston, I, 250. 


Canal, Dismal Swamp, Vv, 203-222, 297-310. 


Carioca, ship (1850), I, 48. 

Caroline Read, bark (1848), 1, 49. 

Carolus Magnus, ship (1852), U1, 62. 

Carrie M. Clark, ship (1874), 11, 66. 

Carrie Mears, bateau (1902), Iv, 289. 

Carrie Reed, ship (1870), 11, 62. 

Carrier Dove, schooner (1890), V, 144. 

Carroll A. Deering, schooner (1919), V, 139. 
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eries, reviewed, II, 353. 

Case, Phillips N., To the Rescue: a true story, re- 
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Cassie Hayward, schooner (1875), Vv, 86. 

Cassini, Jean Domenique, U1, 94. 

Castine, ship (1857), Iv, 326. 

Castro, bark (1847), Iv, 73. 

Catalogue of a selection of water color drawings 

. and related items of early and modern 

Shipping of the Great Lakes, reviewed, tv, 81-82. 

Catalogue of the Robert L. Hague Collection, re- 
viewed, I, 93. 

Catalonian fishing boat, 1, 359-360, plate facing 
360. 

Cataract, fire boat (1889), 1, 77. 

Cathcart, James Leander, 1, 290 ff. 

‘Cathcart’s Journal and the Search for Naval 
limbers,’ by Bess Glenn, 111, 239-249. 

Catherine Sudden, barkentine (1878), v, 86. 

Cawley, Robert Ralston, Unpathed Waters: 
Studies in the Influence of the Voyagers on 
Elizabethan Literature, reviewed, 1, 321-322. 

Celestial, ship (1850), I, 45. 

Centennial Celebration of Portland, Connecti- 
cul—1841-1941, reviewed, I, 263. 

Central America, steamship (1852), IV, 312-317. 

Century Association, I, 314. 

‘Century of Pacific Steamers, A,’ by John Haskell 
Kemble, 1, 83. 

Century of Progress, sloop (1931), 1, 73- 

Ill, 262. 

Challenger, H.M.S. (1872-1876), V, 5, 7, 9-10. 


Challenge, ship (1850), 1, 45; 


Chamberlain, Paul M., It’s About Time, re- 
viewed, II, 354. 
Chamberlain, Samuel, Martha’s Vineyard: A 


Camera Impression, reviewed, 1, 403-404; Old 
Marblehead: A Camera Impression, reviewed, 
I, 320-321. 

Chambers, J. A., 1, 315. 

Champion of the Seas, ship (1855), 11, 170. 

» HL, 339. 

Chancellor, ship (1856), Iv, 242. 

Chancellor Livingston, steamship (1820), 1, 414. 

Chandos, ship (1869), U1, 66. 

‘Chant for Timing Salutes,’ query by Robert C. 
Tracy, 1, 81; answer by C. M. Blackman, u, 
175. 

Chanteys, ‘The Oxford,’ 1, 61-62. 

Chapelle, Howard I., 1, 66-72, 102, Iv, 336; 
‘Notes on Chesapeake Bay Skipjacks,’ Iv, 269- 
292; ‘Revenue Cutter designed by Samuel 
Humphreys, A,’ 1, 80-81; drawings of Log 
Canoe Monkey and Bugeye Norah E. Lawson, 
Iv, drawing of two-sail bateau Elsworth, v, 88; 
answered queries, I, 311-312, I, 249-250, II, 
353; Boat-building, A Complete Handbook of 
Wooden Boat Construction, reviewed, I, 181- 
182. 

Chaplin, Captain W. R., Iv, 336; v, 115; “The 
Trinity House Ship Models,’ tv, 261-268. 

Chaplin, Lieutenant William Craig, U.S.N., Iv, 


181, 217-223. 


Chance, schooner yacht (1925 
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Chapman, Isaac N., Iv, 22 ff. 

Chapman and Flint, 1, 324-326. 

Chariot of Fame, ship (18593), 11, 169. 

Charles Davenport (1856), Vv, 154. 

Charles E. Wilbur, schooner (1904), 11, 290. 

Charles F. Gordon, schooner (1919), V, 296. 

Charles G. Rice, bark (1879), 111, 63. 

Charles H. Klinck, schooner (1901), v, 287-288, 
plates 17, 21, 22. 

Charles H. Lord, ship (1860), 1v, 2 

Charles H. Lunt, ship (1859), v, 151. 

Charles H. Marshall, ship (1869), 111, 263. 

Charles Liiling, bark (1865), v, 152. 

Charles Thompson, ship (1871), 1V, 241. 

Charles W. Morgan, ship (1841), 1, 391-393; UI, 
340. 

‘Charles Ware, Sail-maker,’ 111, 267-268. 

‘Charles Ware’s Sail Plans of U. S. Brigs Spark 
and Prometheus,’ v, 79. 

Charlotte, ship (1787-1788), 1v, 93-96. 

Charlotte A. Littlefield, bark (1864, Iv, 238. 

Charlotte Read, ship (1845), IV, 51, plate g. 

Charlton, ship (1739), 1, 167. 

Charmer, ship (1854), lI, 70. 

Charmer, ship (1869), I, 173. 

Charry M., schooner (1866), 1, 72 . 

Chasca, bark (1861), 11, 171. 

Chase, sharpie schooner (19093), I, 71. 

Chase, Fannie S., Wiscasset in Pownalborough, 
reviewed, I, 262-263. 

Chase, Philip P., ‘St. Lucia Dugouts,’ 1, 71-73. 

Chateaubriant, ship (1901), I, 77. 

Cheemaun, sand-bagger sloop (1872), 1, 

Cheever, Lawrence Oakley, Edward A. 
Book Illustrator, reviewed, Ul, 353. 

Cheltenham, ship (1861), 11, 62. 

Cherokee, brig (1829), Iv, 240. 

Chesapeake, U. S. frigate (7873), 11, go. 

Chesapeake and Delaware Bay, map of 1781, I, 
plate facing 142. 

Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, The, reviewed, 
Il, Q4- 

Chesapeake Bay, Iv, 269-292. 

Chesapeake Bay Bugeyes, by M. V. Brewington, 
reviewed, 11, 86-88. 

Chieftain, ship (1865), v, 148. 

Childs, Charles D., 1, 102; mi, 89; “American 
Naval Prints at the Grolier Club,’ 111, 5-10. 

Chimborazo, ship (1851), IV, 72, 244. 

Chimu pots, u, plates 17, 19. 

China, ship (1866), Iv, 51. 

China, steamship (1867), 1, 8, 25, plates 2-3, fold- 
ing plan facing 8. 

‘China Trade,’ query by Dorothy R. Brewington, 
I, 309. 

China Trade and Its Influences, The, reviewed, 
I, 324. 
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‘Chinese Ship Portraits,’ query by Henry Dar- 
nell, Jr., IV, 77. 

Chowan, barge (1829), V, 301. 

‘Chrysopolis: The Queen of the Golden River,’ 
by John Haskell Kemble, 11, 299-306, plates 43- 


44. 
Church, Albert Cook, and James B. Connolly, 
American Fishermen, reviewed, 1, 181-182. 

Citnalta, schooner (7942), 111, 163. 

City of Adelaide, bark (1864), Iv, 238. 

City of Alberni, schooner (1920), V, 141. 

City of Austin, barkentine (1918), v, 82. 

City of Beaumont, barkentine (1918), Iv, 68; v, 82. 

City of Brooklyn, ship (1854), 11, 263. 

City of Dallas, barkentine (1918), v, 82. 

City of Galveston, barkentine (1919), Vv, 82, plate 
8. 

City of Grand Haven, schooner (1872), 1, 75. 

City of Gulfport, barkentine (1918), v, 82. 

City of Houston, barkentine (1917), v, 82. 

City of Jackson, barkentine (1919), Vv, 82. 

City of Lafayette, barkentine (1919), v, 82. 

City of Mobile, ship (1855), 11, 263. 

City of Mobile, barkentine (1918), v, 82. 

City of Natchez, barkentine (1920), v, 82. 

City of Orange, barkentine (1917), Vv, 82. 

City of Orleans, barkentine (1919), Vv, 82. 

City of Palaces, bark (1858), Iv, 33. 

City of Panama, steamship (1873), v, 82. 

City of Pascagoula, barkentine (1919), V, 82. 

City of Peking, steamship (7875), 11, 21, 76. 

City of Portland, auxiliary schooner (1916), Vv, 140. 

City of Richmond, steamer (1864), 1, 249-250. 

City of St. Helens, auxiliary schooner (1917), V, 
140. 

City of Sydney, steamship (1875), Iv, 326, plate 
52; V, 82. 

City of Tokio, steamship (1875), 11, 21, 76. 

City of Vicksburg, barkentine (1919), Vv, 82. 

City of Waco, barkentine (1919), Vv, 82. 

City of Worcester, steamboat (1881), U1, plate g. 

Civil War, I, 183-184. 

Civil War: Its Photographic History, The, re- 
viewed, I, 410. 

Civilian, bark (1851), 1, 49. 

Clara Ann, ship (1850), Iv, 51. 

Clarissa Ann, bark (1824), IV, 51, plate g. 

Clarissa Vera, bark (1858), U1, 349. 

Clark, Edward Strong, I, 102, 204, 307-308, 316; 
plates facing 88, 296, 297, 312, 313, 334, 338, 339- 

Clark, John, 1, 301-302; II, 20-25. 

Clark, William Bell, 1, 177; ‘American Naval 
Policy, 1775-1776,’ 1, 26-41; ‘Officers who served 
under John Paul Jones, The,’ 111, 55-56; con- 
tributed documents, 1, 168-170, 11, 247; query 
by, I, 310; review by, I, 350. 

Claussen, Martin P., and Friis, Hermon R., De- 
scriptive Catalog of Maps Published by Con- 
gress, 1817-1834, reviewed, I, 351. 


Clements, William L., Library, Ann Arbor, 1, 


141-148, 304-306; IV, 194; V, 68, n. 6. 

Cleopatra, ship (1867), 111, 263. 

Cleopatra’s Barge, hermaphrodite brig (1816), u, 
280. 

Cleveland, ship (1873), 1, 115. 

Cleveland, brigantine (1743), 1, 297. 

‘Clifford Day Mallory, 1881-1941,’ by Carl C. 
Cutler, 1, 205-208. 

Clinton, bark (1840), Iv, 51. 

Clinton, brig (1838), v, 154. 

Clinton, General Sir Henry, 1, plates facing 142, 
145-146. 

Clintonia, bark (1846), 1, 49. 

Clipper City, schooner (1854), 1, 74. 

Clipper ships, 1, 44-47, 85. 

‘Clump-built, query by H. J., 1, go. 

Coale, Griffith Bailey, North Atlantic Patrol, re- 
viewed, II, 343. 

Coastwise Transportation Company, Vv, 138. 

‘Cobblestone Trade,’ query by Ernest S. Dodge, 
I, 398; answers by S. E. Morison, Mary C. 
Wheelwright, and James Otis Porter, 11, 82. 

Cocopah, steamer (1859), 1, 260-261, plate be- 
tween 272-273. 

Cocopah (II), steamer (1867), 1, 261, 269. 

Codman, Captain John, I, 99-106, 271-277. 

Coeur de Lion, ship (1854), U1, 67. 

Coffin, Robert, 1, 184. 

Cohota, ship (1848), 111, 320. 

Colcord, Captain and Mrs. B. F., 1, plate 28. 

Colcord, Joanna C., 11, 252; 11, 178; Iv, 336; Vv, 98; 
‘Boyhood under Sail 1874-1881: Letters to his 
son by Joseph C. Hilton,’ 111, 106-130; “Correc- 
tion to “Domestic Life on American Sailing 
Ships,” ’ 11, 327; ‘Domestic Life on American 
Sailing Ships,’ 11, 193-203; ‘Loss of the Malle- 
ville,’ Iv, 318-323; ‘Salving the Ship Crystal 
Palace: The Private Journals (1857-1858) of 
Captain Benjamin F. Simmons and Second 
Officer Joshua N. Rowe,’ I11, 314-326, IV, 31-44; 
Sea Language Comes Ashore, reviewed, v, 166- 
169; Songs of American Sailormen, reviewed, 
Il, 356-357- 

Colcord, Lincoln, 1, 102, 177, 315, Il, 252, IV, 167, 
v, 166; ‘Jury Rudder for the Bark Guy C. Goss, 
A, I, 65-70; ‘Notes on Chapman and Flint,’ 
11, 324-326; “Tidal Wave at Huanillos, Chile, in 
1877, A,’ 1, 108-115; introductory note to “The 
Last Voyage of the Ship Vigilant,’ by Thomas 
A. Stevens, Il, 140-153; contributed documents, 
1, 87-88, 306-308; reviews by, 1, 178-181, 254- 
256, 256. 

Colcord, Captain and Mrs. Theodore P., 11, plate 
26. 

Cole, Allan B., “The Mount Vernon’s Voyage 
from Batavia to Nagasaki in 1807,’ Vv, 255-265; 
With Perry in Japan: the Diary of Edward 
Yorke McCauley, reviewed, 1, 356-357. 
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Collin C. McNeil, bark (1865), v, 153. 

Collins Line, Iv, 139-140. 

Colnett, Captain James, 1, 97-98. 

Colonel Adams, ship (1860), Iv, 244. 

Colonel Lamb, steamship (1861), 111, 135-136. 

Colonial shipbuilding, 1, 338. 

Colorado, steamer (1855), 1, 260. 

Colorado (II) steamer (1862), 1, 261, plate facing 
264. 

Colorado, steamship (1863), 11, 15-17, 21-23, plates 
4, 6. 

Colorado River steamboats, I, 255-274, 405-406. 

Colson, Captain Albert M., 11, plate 28. 

Columbia, ship (1871), IV, 51, 52. 

Columbia, bark (1860-1862), 1, 406-407. 

Columbia, barkentine (7906), Iv, 326. 
Columbia, Voyages of, to the Northwest Coast 
1787-1790 and 1790-1793, reviewed, II, 253. 
Columbia River, auxiliary schooner (1916), Vv, 
140-145. 

‘Columbian Cooperage,’ query by Samuel Eliot 
Morison, I, 89; answer by Frank Schoonmaker, 
I, 173. 

Columbus, U. S. ship, 1, plate 44. 

Columbus, ship (1862), 111, 62. 

Columbus, ship (1870), 11, 63. 

‘Columbus and Polaris,’ by Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son, I, 6-25, 123-127. 

Columbus, Christopher, 1, 178-181. 

Columbus’ first voyage, I, 209-240. 

Comet, ship (1851), 11, 262. 

Comet, ship (1869), U1, 173. 

Commerce, ship (1801), 1, 282. 

Commerce, schooner (1901), I, 77. 

Commodore Perry, ship (1855), U1, 170. 

Commonwealth, steamboat (1854), Ul, 37, 
165. 

Commonwealth, steamboat (1908), 111, 46. 

Compass variation, I, 11-13. 

Compeer, ship (1858), V, 147- 

Competitor, bark (1853), 11, 68. 

Confederate States Navy, I, 183-184, 241-254. 

Conference, ship (1858), I, 114. 

Connolly, James B., Canton Captain, reviewed, 
Il, 349- 

Connolly, James B., and Albert Cook Church, 
American Fishermen, reviewed, 1, 181-182. 

Conqueror, bark (1866), 1, 114. 

Conrad, Joseph: The Making of a Novelist, by 
John Dozier Gordan, reviewed, I, 411. 

Constellation, U. S. frigate (1799), m1, plate 2; 
v, 156. 

Constitution, U. S. frigate (1797), 11, 227; Iv, 8, 
217-223. 

Constitution, ship (1850), 11, 262. 

Contest, clipper ship (18532), 1, 46. 

Continental Congress, The, by Edmund Cody 
Burnett, reviewed, I, 350. 
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‘Contract to build a Sloop in 1694, A,’ docu- 
ment contributed by George A. Nelson, 11, 338. 

Conway Castle, ship (1866), 1, 114. 

Cook, Harold J., v, 165. 

Cook, Philip H., answered query, v, 245. 

‘Cooking for the Conquistadors,’ query by Sam- 
uel Eliot Morison, 1, 89. 

Coorong, bark (1869), Iv, 73. 

Copeland, Charles W., v, 5. 

Coppering of ships, 1763, 1, 304-306. 

Coquette, steamship (1863), 11, 138. 

Cora, ship (1869), 111, 66. 

Cora A., schooner (1889), 1, 74-75. 

Cora F. Cressey, schooner (1902), Iv, 66-67, 68, 
plate 16. 

Cordelia, bark (1849), U1, 330. 

Cordie S., two-sail bateau (1943), IV, 291, 303. 

Cordova, ship (1832), IV, 51. 

Corné, Michele Felice, 1, 163-164. 

Cornell’s Sea Packet, edited by W. M. William- 
son, reviewed, I, 188. 

Coronation, ship (1863), 11, 67. 

‘Correction to “Domestic Life on American Sail- 
ing Ships,” ’ by Joanna C. Colcord, 11, 327. 

Corwin, John A., A Study of the Customs Service 
and its History, reviewed, I, 325. 

Corwin, Wilbur, Iv, 225 ff. 

Costs of shipbuilding, Iv, 50. 

Costa Rica, steamship (1863), 1, 18, 76. 

‘Country Galley,’ query by Maine State Li- 
brary, Vv, 164. 

County of Linlithgow, ship (1887), Iv, 325. 

Courser, schooner (1876), v, 86. 

Courtney C. Houck, schooner (1913), Iv, 63, 68, 
plates 13, 14. 

Covell, William King, I, 102, 400. 

Cram, R. Jackson, Jr., 1, 176. 

Cramp, William, shipbuilder, 1, 189. 

Crane, William Bowers, and John Philips Cran- 
well, Men of Marque, reviewed, 1, 94-95. 

Cranmer, Clarkson A., contributed document, 
Ill, 174-176. 

Cranwell, John Philips, 1, 116n; review by, 1, 
317; Destiny of Sea Power, The, reviewed, ui, 
187-188, Spoilers of the Sea, reviewed, I, 401. 

Cranwell, John Philips, and William Bowers 
Crane, Men of Marque, reviewed, I, 94-95. 

Craven, Lieutenant T. A. M., U.S.N., v, 121-196. 

Crescent, ship (1826), v, 246. 

Crescent, schooner (1904), V, 137-138, 142-144, 
plate 11. 

Crescent City, ship (1859), IV, 51. 

Cromwell, bark (1848), m1, 68. 

Cross, Harmon §., and Florence G. Thurston, 
Three Centuries of Freeport, Maine, reviewed, 
I, 100. 

Crowell and Thurlow fleet, 1v, plate 13; v, 138. 

Crowley, barkentine (1873), Vv, 82. 
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Crowley, Captain Arthur H., v, 138. 

Crowninshield, B. B., v, 81; Fore-and-Afters, re- 
viewed, I, 181-182. 

Crusoe, ship (1828), Iv, 235-236. 


Crystal Palace, ship (1854), U1, 314-326; IV, 31-44, 


324-325, plate 7; v, 175. 

Cuba, ship (1872), Iv, 2 

Cuillouette, David, tv, 307-308. 

Cumberland, bark (1852), U1, 73. 

Cunard Line, 1, 80. 

Cunningham, A. and - , ™ ff. 

Cunningham, plain , 271; “The Great Eastern 
‘Temporary ieasiae: Gear,’ IV, 69-71. 

‘Curtall,’ query by Edwin C. Rich, 1, 174. 

Curtis, Edward G., query by, v, 246. 

Customs records, 1, 165-166, 167, 188, 275-294, 
325, 410; II, 93. 

Cuthbertson, G. A., Iv, 81. 

Cutler, Carl C., 1, 102; 111, 354; v, 286, 327; ‘Clif- 
ford Day Mallory, 1881-1941,’ 1, 205-208; ‘Deer- 
ing and Yeaton, Ship-Riggers,’ 11, 279-291; 
‘The last whale-ship Charles W. Morgan,’ 1, 
391-393; ed., Captain Charles Hervey Town- 
send: Self-Portrait of an American Packet Ship 
Sailor, reviewed, 1, 95. 

Cutwater, ship (1861), U1, 69. 

Cy promene, ship (1878), 1, 397. 

Czarina, bark (1859), IV, 240. 


Da Costa, Didio Iratim Alfonso, ed., Subsidios 
para a Historia Maritima do Brasil, reviewed, 
I, 325. 

Dakota, ship (1881), 11, 335. 

Dakota, steamship (1904), U1, 187 ff., plate 26. 

Dakotah, ship (1851), 11, 63. 

Dale, U. S. sloop-of-war (7847-1848), V, 121-136. 

Dalzell, George W., The Flight From the Flag, 
reviewed, I, 183-184. 

Dan, barge (1828), Vv, 301. 

Dana, Captain Luther, 1, 163-164; query by 
Richard W. Hale, 1, 171. 

Daniel Elliott, bark (1854), Iv, 239. 

Daniel Marcy, ship (1863), U1, 288-289. 

Daniel S. Williams, Jr., schooner (1877), 1, 

Daniel Webster, ship (1850), 111, 169. 

Daredevil, log canoe (about 1880), Iv, 249. 

Daring, ship (1855), 11, 70 

Darling, Jeremiah, insurance cap gona I, 43. 

Darnell, Henry, Jr., + genoa by, I, 171-172; IV, 77. 

Darter, Lewis J., Jr., 1, 177; "Federal Archives Re- 
lating to Matthew Fontaine Maury,’ 1, 149-158 
review by, ll, 349. 

David Dows, barkentine (1881), 1, 75; V, 137. 

David Kimball, bark (1853), IV, 243. 

David Torrey, schooner (1873), 1, 65. 

Davidson, David, v, 28. 

Davis Palmer, schooner (1905), V, 80. 


Davison, Captain Elias, 11, 276-277. 


Davison, Captain John, v, 255 ff. 

Daylight, bark (1902), Iv, ee 

De Pere, steamer ( =e 3), I, plate facing 73. 

De Soto, ship (1858), 11, 332. 

De Witt, Clinton F., 111, 253; v, 165. 

Dead Sea, U.S. Naval Expedition to, IV, 71 

Deering, G. G., v, 138. 

‘Deering and Yeaton, Ship-Riggers,’ by Carl C. 
Cutler, 1, 279-291. 

Defiant, ship (1875), IV, 241. 

Dei Gratia, brigantine (7872), 1, 310; 11, 250, 255 
256. 

Delamater Iron Works, I, 53. 

Delanty, Lieutenant Commander H. M., U.S. 
N.R. (Ret.), Along the Waterfront, reviewed, 
IV, 340. 

Delaware Bay and the Chesapeake, Map of 1781, 
1, plate facing 142. 

Delilah, by Marcus Goodrich, reviewed, 1, 1869. 

Demologos, U.S. steam frigate (1814), Iv, 327 

Denmark, bark (1835), V, 147. 

Derby, ship (1855), U1, 170; IV, 37. 

Derby, Elias Hasket, tv, 18 ff; v, 49 ff., 278 ff. 

Derby, Jonathan, tv, 19 ff. 

Destiny of Sea Power, The, by John Philips Cran 
well, reviewed, I, 187-188. 

Destroyer from America, by John Fernald, re 
viewed, II, 342-343. 

Detroit, ship (1855), 11, 63. 

Detroit a Library, 1, 335. 

Detwiler, S. B., query by, 1 

Dewey, pial George, U.S.N., ll, 140, 152-15: 
IV, $37. 

Dexter, ship (1867), Vv, 152. 

Diary of a Voyage to China, 1859-1860, A., by Rev. 
Young J. Allen, reviewed, Iv, 256. 

‘Dickie Brothers of San Francisco in 1881,’ docu 
ment contributed by John Lyman, 1, 74-76. 
18 de Julio, Uruguayan gunboat (7906), U1, 170 

171, plate 23. 

Dilemma, sloop yacht (1891), 1, 400; I, 94. 

Dilemma, by Clifford D. Mallory, Alexander C. 
Brown, and others, reviewed, 11, 94. 

Dill, A. T., Jr., query by, u, 174. 

Disasters, 1, 108-115; 1, 138-140, 393-39 
14-55» 79-50, 243-245, 251; IV, 318-5 
$1, 157-162, 286 ff. 

Discovery, light-vessel (7827), v, 246. 

‘Dismal Swamp Canal, The,’ by Alexander Cro 
by Brown, V, 203-222, 297-310. 
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23; V, 40 


‘Disorderly Voyage of the Brig Betsy, The,’ 111, 


19-25. 

Divine, A. D., In the Wake of the Raiders and 
The Merchant Navy Fights, reviewed, 1, 101. 
Dodge, Ernest S., reviews by, 1, 182-183, 404-405, 

407; 11, 184, 350; query by, 1, 398. 
Dolphin, H.M.S. (1764), IV, 91-92. 
‘Domestic Life on American Sailing Ships,’ by 


g 
Joanna C. Colcord, 11, 193-202, 327 
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Don Justo, bark (1869), Iv, 240. 

Don Quixote, ship (1868), v, 150. 

Donald McKay, ship (1855), 11, 170. 

Donna Forester, bateau (1911), IV, 289. 

Don’t Give Up the Ship—The Eugene H. Pool 
Collection of Captain James Lawrence, re- 
viewed, III, go; III, 3-4. 

Dories, U1, 310 ff. 

Doris Hamlin, schooner (1919), 11, 174, 2513 M1, 
163. 

Dorothy Palmer, schooner (1903), V, 80. 

Dorsett, E. 
Voyages of the Brig Venus and the Schooner 
Louisiana in 1806,’ by George Barrell, m1, 222- 
238; queries by, I, 174; IV, 77; contributed doc- 
ument, IV, 245-246. 

Dorsey, Florence L., Master of the Mississippi: 
The Story of Henry Shreve, reviewed, U1, 346- 
347- 

Double-enders, 11, 311 ff. 

Double topsail rig, 1, 53. 

Douglas, steamship (7863), 111, 139. 

Douglas, C. L., query by, 1, 310. 

Dow, Charles H., History of Steam Navigation 
between New York and Providence (1877), re- 


Lee, 11, 271; ed., “The Journal of 


viewed, II, 340. 

‘Down East Merchant Fleet, A,’ by Raymond 
H. Trott, tv, 45-52. 

Dragnet boats, Connecticut River, 1, 69. 

Dreadnaught, packet ship (1853), 1, 47- 

Drew, steamboat (1867), U1, 43. 

Drew, Edwin C., Iv, 329-334. 

Drew, F. Sheldon, contributed document, Iv, 
329-334. 

Drummond, Joseph T., v, 165. 

Drunks in Gilbert Islands, tv, 115-116. 

Duck manufactories in Salem, 11, 284-285. 

Dudgeon Shoal light-vessel (1736), Iv, 265, plate 
46. 

Dundee, bark (1882), Vv, 141. 

Dunham Wheeler, schooner (1917), 1V, 64, 68. 

Duniway, David C., “The Brig Betsy of Norwich,’ 
III, 252-253. 

Duperrey, Captain Louis I., 1v, 99-100. 

Durham Boat, Delaware River, 1, 167-170, plates 
21-22; III, 253-255. 

‘Durham Boat Migration, A,’ by M. V. Brewing- 
ton, Ill, 253-255. 

Dykes, barge (1919), V, 139. 

Dymaxion Projection, World Map on, by Rich- 
ard Buckminster Fuller, tv, between 118-119. 

Dyson, George W., answered query, IV, 77. 

E. A. Shores, Jr., steam barge (1892), 1, 76. 

E. Creighton, ship (1860), 11, 246. 

E. F. Thompson, bark (1860), 11, 349. 

E. P. Collier, bateau (1910), Iv, 289. 


E. R. Sterling, barkentine (18893), 1, 397; IV, 326; 


Vv, 81. 


Eagle, ship (1859), Iv, 244. 

Eagle, schooner (1777), V, 187. 

Earle, John G., review by, 11, 86-88. 

Early American-Australian Relations, by Gor- 
don Greenwood, reviewed, v, 329; V, 90. 

‘Early Great Lakes Steamboats: The Ontario and 
the Frontenac,’ by H. A. Musham, 11, 333-344. 

‘Early Great Lakes Steamboats: The Walk-in- 
the-Water,’ by H. A. Musham, Vv, 27-42. 

Early History of Transportation in Oregon, The, 
by Henry Villard, reviewed, v, 170-171. 

‘Early Paintings,’ query by M. V. Brewington, 1, 
398. 

‘Early Schooners,’ query by M. V. Brewington, 
1, 248. 

‘Early Visits to Australia,’ query by Walter Mui 
Whitehill, v, 89-90. 

East India Marine Hall, Salem, tv, 5-17 


285. 


; v, 266- 


East India Packet, snow (1778), 1, 309. 

Eastern Belle, ship (1863), Vv, 150. 

Fastern Passages, chart, 11, opposite 148. 

Eaton, General William, v, 329-330. 

Eben, bateau (1911), Iv, 289. 

Eckford, Henry, shipbuilder, 1, 51; 11, 267; v, 
115-120. 

Eclipse, steamboat (1860), 11, 300-301. 

Ecola, schooner (1920), V, 140, plate 10. 

Eddystone light-vessel (1755), Iv, 265. 

Edgerton, Lucile Selk, Pillars of Gold, reviewed, 
I, 405-406. 

Edith, ship (1864), 1, 71. 

Edith, auxiliary steam bark (1845), 1, 53-54, 
plates between 56-57, 167. 

Edna Christenson, steam schooner (1917), I, 77. 

Edna Hoyt, schooner (1920), Iv, 64-66, 68; v, 138. 

Edward B. Winslow, schooner (1908), IV, 325; V, 
1$9- 

Edward Everett, ship (1860), 111, 171. 

Edward J. Lawrence, schooner (1908), IV, 325. 

Edward Kidder, bark (1874), I, 71. 

Edward O’Brien, ship (1878), U1, 332. 

Edward R. Smith, schooner (1911), V, 288, plates 
18, 24. 

Edward R. West, schooner (1902), V, 144. 

I:l Dorado, schooner (1857), 1V, 315. 

Elcano, ship (1864), 1, 71. 

Eleanor A. Percy, schooner (1900), 1, 396; IV, 325. 

Fldredge, Elwin M., ul, 84, 93, 177; review by, ll, 
262. 

Eldredge, The Elwin M., Collection, reviewed, 
II, 93. 

Electric lighting, v, 9. 

Elephants, importation of, 11, 275-277. 

Elj, bark (1856), v, 242. 

Elford, James M., 11, 211 ff. 

Elias, schooner (1918), 1, facing 73. 

Eliphalet Greely, ship (1856), 1, 331. 
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Eliza, ketch (1794), U, 281; Iv, 18, plate 6. 

Eliza Campbell, bark (1873), 1, 114. 

Eliza McNeil, ship (1871), 1, 246. 

Elizabeth, bark (1849), 1V, 334. 

Elizabeth, barge (1829), Vv, 301. 

Flizabeth Palmer, schooner (1903), Vv, 80. 

Ella, ship (1858), 1, 332. 

Ella E. Badger, ship (1856), Iv, 73. 

Ella Norton, ship (1864), 111, 66. 

Ellen, bark (1857), Iv, 315-316. 

Ellen Goodspeed, ship (1868), 11, 334. 

Ellen J. McKinnon, schooner (1874), v, 86. 

Ellen Southard, bark (1848), 11, 330. 

Ellen Stewart, ship (1857), 11, 73. 

Ellery, William, 1, 247. 

Ellice Islands, Iv, 99. 

Ellinger, Werner B., and Herbert Rosinski, Sea 
Power in the Pacific 1936-1941, A Bibliog- 
raphy, reviewed, U1, 352. 

Ellis, snow (1751), 1, 297. 

Ellis, William A., insurance inspector, I, 43. 

Ellwood Walter, ship (1855), 11, 264. 

Elodia A. Kennedy, bark (1866), v, 153. 

Eloise, bateau (1911), IV, 289. 

Elsey, George McKee, contributed document, 1, 
395-396. 

Elsie, scow sloop (1874), 1, 78. 

Elsie M. Reichert, oyster schooner (1898), 1, 70. 

Elsworth, two-sail bateau (1901), v, 88. 

Elvira Ball, schooner (1907), V, 327. 

Elwin M. Eldredge Collection, The, reviewed, 1, 
93- 

Elwood Cooper, bark (1865), Iv, 326. 

Emelie F. Birdsall, schooner (1874), 1, 70. 

Emerson, Charles P., answered query, I, 173. 

Emily Augusta, ship (1857), U1, 332. 

Emily F. Whitney, ship (1879), 1, 77; cabin plan, 
11, 196. 

Emma, bark (1866), 111, 66. 

Emma and Alice, bark (1874), Iv, 240. 

Emma Utter, schooner (1875), v, 86. 

Emmigrant, ship (1849), IV, 332. 

Empress, ship (1856), v, 147. 

Endeavor, ship (1803), 1, 283. 

Endymion, H. M. frigate (1875), 11, plate 5. 

Endymion, ship (1856), 11, 170-171. 

Enemy Sighted, by Alec Hudson, reviewed, 1, 410. 

Engines, steamboat, Iv, 77. 

English, Rear Admiral Earl, U.S.N., 11, 85. 

English Navigation Laws: A Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury Experiment in Social Engineering, The, 
by Lawrence A. Harper, reviewed, 1, 93. 

Ennis, barkentine (1870), Iv, 242. 

Enoch Train, ship (1854), U1, 170. 

Enterprise, snow (1740), 1, 167. 

Enterprise, U. S. schooner (1799), IV, 233-235- 

Envoy, bark (1867), Vv, 152. 

Equator, schooner (7889), Iv, 114 ff. 


Ericsson, John, I, 53, 54. 

Erie, steamship (1866), Iv, 157-159. 

Erikson, Captain Gustaf, 11, 290. 

Ernestine, bark (1854), 11, 64, 265. 

Ernestine Giddings, bark (1854), 111, 265. 

Esmeralda, steamer (17864), 1, 261. 

Essays in Modern English History in Honor of 
Wilbur Cortez Abbott, reviewed, ul, 188. 

Essex, U. S. Frigate (1799), 1, 282, 285, 287; mm, 
269-270; V, 157, 329. 

Fssex, ship (1820), 1, 393-394. 

Essex Fire and Marine Insurance Company, v, 
106, 108. 

Essex Institute, Salem, 1, 196. 

Esther, bark (1858), 1, 264. 

Esther W., bateau (1914), IV, 289. 

Ethan Allen, bark (1865), V, 149. 

Eugenie, bark (1864), Iv, 242. 

Euroclydon, ship (1853), ll, 73. 

Europa, ship (1859), IV, 51, 52, plate 12. 

Europa, bark (1849), V, 85. 

Europe, bark (1835), U1, 330. 

Eusebia, brig (1852), Iv, 244. 

Eusebia N. Roya, barkentine (1852), Iv, 72, 244. 

Eva, three-sail bateau (78go), Iv, 288, 292. 

Evening Star, bark (1859), Iv, 241. 

Evening Star, bark (1863), Iv, 239. 

Evening Star, steamship (7866), Iv, 151. 


Everett G. Griggs, barkentine (1883), Iv, 326; v, 


81. 
Exile, bark (1863), Vv, 153. 
Ex periment, H.M.S. (1778), 1, 168-170. 
Experiment, barge (1829), V, 301. 
Exporter, ship (1874), V, 152. 


F. S. Means, bark (1854), Iv, 326. 

IF. W. Cochran, barkentine (1854), 1, 64. 

Fabens, Captain Samuel Augustus, I, 82-83. 

Fair Wind, ship (1855), Ul, 170. 

Falcon, steamship (7848), Iv, 307. 

Fall River Line, 111, 43-46. 

Fame, ship (1802), 11, 279. 

Fame, bark (1854), lI, 349. 

‘Famous Chinese Navigator Hee-Li, The,’ by 
Francis P. Farquhar, tI, 57-59. 

Fanestrand, auxiliary schooner (1918), Vv, 140. 

Fannie Crenshaw, bark (1861), 11, 349. 

Fannie Palmer, schooner (1900), Vv, 80. 

Fannie Palmer, schooner (1907), V, 80. 

Fannie Skolfield, bark (1873), 11, 66. 

Fanny, schooner (1777), 11, 204-205. 

Fanny Buck, bark (1853), U1, 64. 

Fanny M., gundalow (1883), 1, 68; 11, 129, 209-222, 
plate go. 

Fanny Mason, boat (1848), Iv, 71. 

Fanny McHenry, ship (1854), 11, 170. 

Fanny Skinner, boat (1848), Iv, 71. 

Far West, bark (1846), Vv, 151. 
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Farmer, schooner (1777), tH, 206-207. 

Farnham, Albert A., insurance inspector, I, 43. 
Farquhar, Francis P., “The Famous Chinese Nav- 
igator Hee-Li,’ Ill, 57-59. 

Farralones, auxiliary steam packet (1845), 1, 55- 

Fatherland, ship (1854), U1, 170. 

Favorite, ship (1863), Iv, 72, 244. 

Fay, Charles Edey, queries by, 1, 310; Iv, 251; an- 
swered query, Il, 250-251; Mary Celeste, The 
Odyssey of an Abandoned Ship, announced, I, 
84; reviewed, II, 254-256. 

Fearless, ship (1853), U1, 169. 

‘Federal Archives Relating to Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury,’ by Lewis J. Darter, Jr., 1, 149- 
158. 

Fedhala, French Morocco, 111, gg ff. 

Felicia, ship (1855), 1, 331. 

Fenelon, bark (1849), 1, 68. 

Fergus, steamship (1863), II, 137. 

Ferguson, Henry, 1, 100, 164-165, 185. 

Ferguson, Samuel, I, 100, 164-165, 185. 

Fernald, John, Destroyer from America, re- 
viewed, Il, 342-343. 

Ferris design wooden steamer hull, v, plate 8. 

‘Fifty Years of Sail: The Bark Abraham Ryd- 
berg,’ by John Lyman, 11, 289-298. 

Fifty Years of Shipbuilding, reviewed, 1, 325. 

Fighting Fleets, by Critchell Rimington, re- 
viewed, II, 352; 1944 revised edition, reviewed, 
IV, 340. 

Figurehead carving, Iv, 263. 

‘Figurehead of Talma, A,’ by 
Whitehill, 1, 82-83. 

Figureheads: Abraham Rydberg, bark (1892), 11, 
plate 40; Belle of Oregon, bark (1876), 1, 59, 
176; Paul Jones, ship (1886), 1, 59; Talma as 
Nero, 1, 82-83, plate facing 82; Review of Paul- 
ine A. Pinckney, American Figureheads and 
their Carvers, 1, 178-181; Star of Alaska, ex- 
Balclutha, iv, plate 35. 

Finland, ship (1844), 1, 48. 

‘First American Steam Passenger Line to South 
America, The,’ by Francis O. Braynard, tv, 
137-163. 

First Americans in North Africa, The, by Louis 
B. Wright and Julia H. MacLeod, reviewed, 
V, 329-330. 

‘First Cruise of the Privateer Harpy, The,’ by 
George A. Nelson, I, 116-122. 

‘First Four-masted Schooner,’ by John Lyman, 
1, 169. 

‘First Four-masted Ship, query by John Lyman, 
I, 310; query answered by R. C. Anderson and 
others, 11, 82. 

‘First Use of the Sail by the Indians of the North- 
west Coast, The,’ by F. W. Howay, 1, 374-380. 

Fishermen, American, by Albert Cook Church 
and James B. Connolly, reviewed, 1, 181-182. 


Walter Muir 


Fishing, Pensacola, Florida, 11, 229-242. 

Fiske, Augustus H., ‘Wrecks of Civil War Block- 
ade-runners,’ 111, 265. 

Five Centuries of Marine Painting, by W. R. 
Valentiner, reviewed, Il, 353. 

‘Five-Masted Barkentines,’ by John Lyman, v, 
81-82. 

‘Five-masted Schooner Elvira Ball, The,’ by John 
Lyman, V, 327. 

‘Five-masted Schooners,’ by John Lyman, v, 137- 
141. 

Flagstaff, schooner (1916), v, 81. 

Fleet Today, The, by Kendall Banning, reviewed, 
1, 187. 

Fleetford, ship (1864), v, 148. 

Fleetwing, bark (1854), V, 150. 

Flexner, James Thomas, Steamboats Come True, 
reviewed, V, 92-93. 

Flight From The Flag, The, by George W. Dal- 
zell, reviewed, I, 183-184. 

Flora, steamship (1869), 111, 137. 

Flora A. Price, bateau (1910), Iv, 289. 

Fiorence, bark (1856), I, 171. 

Florence Louise, bateau (1924), Iv, 289. 

Florence Treat, bark (1865), Iv, 239. 

Florida, C. S. steam raider (1863), 1, 46, 241, 249, 
251, 314; Il, 132, 136; IV, 255. 

Florida, ship (1844), 1, 48. 

Florida, ship (1851), IV, 242. 

Floyd, Prof. Arva Colbert, ed. A Diary of a Voy- 
age to China, 1859-1860, by Rev. Young J. 
Allen, reviewed, Iv, 256. 

‘Fluid Geography,’ by Richard Buckminster Ful- 
ler, IV, 119-136. 

Fly, sloop (1777), u, 208. 

Flyaway, ship (1853), U1, 263. 

Flying Childers, clipper ship (1852), 1, 46. 

Flying Cloud, clipper ship (1851), 1, 44, 46; 1, 
plate 28. 

Flying Fish, clipper ship (1851), 1, 44, 46. 

Flying Fish, pilot boat (1838), Iv, 105 ff. 

Fogg Museum of Art, Cambridge, Mass., 11, 88. 

‘Food and Drink on Shipboard 1800,’ document 
contributed by Peter Oliver, 11, 77-79. 

Food on Shipboard, U1, 77-79, 197-198, 235-236, 
235-239. 

Foote, Kenneth A., v, 165. 

Footner, Hulbert, Sailor of Fortune, The Life 
and Adventures of Joshua Barney, reviewed, I, 
317. 

For National Defense, Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Company, reviewed, I, 94. 

Forbes, Esther, Paul Revere and the World He 
Lived In, reviewed, U1, 348. 

Forbes Collection of Whaling Prints at the Fran- 
cis Russell Hart Nautical Museum, reviewed, 
I, 410. 

Forbes, Robert Bennett, 1, 51-57, plate facing 54; 
Il, 349- 
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Forbes rig, 1, 53, 56. 

Fore-and-A fters, by B. B. Crowninshield, re- 
viewed, I, 181-182. 

Fore River Shipyard, Quincy, Massachusetts, 111, 
271. 

Forest Dream, barkentine (1919), v, 82. 

Forest Friend, barkentine (1919), V, 82. 

Forest Pride, barkentine (1919), V, 82. 

Fortifications, 1, plates facing 143 and 146. 

Fort Jackson, steamship (1864), Iv, 143-144, plate 
26. 

Fort Laramie, schooner (1919), 1V, 325. 

Fort McHenry, Baltimore, bombardment of, 
1814, ll, plate 4. 

Fortune, bark (1868), v, 148. 

Foss, Captain Harold G., 1, 102. 

‘Four-Masted Topsail Schooners,’ by John Ly- 
man, II, 326-327. 

Fowler, Gene, The Jervis Bay Goes Down, re- 
viewed, I, 411. 

Fox, Lieutenant Gustavus V., U.S.N., Iv, 311-313. 

Francis, ship (1807), 11, 282. 

Franconia, ship (1872), Ul, 71. 

Frank A. Morey, schooner (1917), U1, 163; V, 290, 
plate ig. 

Frank Boult, ship (1858), U1, 332. 

Frank Brainerd, schooner (1908), v, 288-289, 
plate 19. 

Frank Flint, ship (1857), 0, 246; Iv, 244. 

Frank N. Thayer, ship (1869), 111, 62. 

Frank A. Palmer, schooner (1897), V, 80. 

Franklin, ship (1859), Vv, 148. 

Frazer, James M., Iv, 319 ff. 

Fred Warren, ship (1863), U1, 172. 

Frederick Tudor, ship (1866), 11, 172. 

Frederick W. Carlon, bark (1875), Iv, 243. 

Free Trade, ship (1854), V, 151. 

Freedom, schooner (1777), V, 187. 

Freeport, Maine, 1, 100. 

Fremont, barkentine (1850-1861), 1, 296-297, plate 
facing 296. 

French spoliation claims, 1, 275-276. 

Friedlander, ship (1872), 11, 63. 

Friendship, brigantine (1794), 1, 281. 

Frigate Bird, bark (1853), I, 73. 

Friis, Herman R., review by, 1, 322-324. 

Friis, Herman R., and Martin P. Claussen, De- 
scriptive Catalog of Maps Published by Con- 
gress 1817-1834, reviewed, I, 351. 

Frolic, ship (1869), Iv, 72. 

From Panama to Verdun: My Fight for France, 
by Philippe Bunau-Varilla, reviewed, 1, 411. 
From the Potomac to the Thames, being the 
Progress of one James Rumsey (1743-1792), by 

Thompson King, reviewed, III, 357. 

Frontenac, steamboat (1816), 11, 333-334, plate 
42; V, 28. 

Fuller, Richard Buckminster, Iv, 85-86; ‘Fluid 
Geography,’ Iv, 119-136. 


Fuller Palmer, schooner (1900), v, 80. 

Fulton T. Mister, bateau (1910), Iv, 289. 

Fulton the First, U. S. steam frigate (1814), Iv 
327-328. 

‘Fur Seal Hunting in the South Atlantic,’ by A. 
Alfred Mattsson, 1, 154-166. 

Furness Abbey, bark (1879), 111, 63. 


, 


G. C. Trufant, ship (1874), Vv, 152. 

G. J. Boyce, schooner (1884), Ul, plate 48. 

Gage, General Thomas, I, 141-142. 

Gallant Little Campeador, The, by Cecil Hunt, 
reviewed, II, 342-343. 

Garcia de Palacio, Diego, Instrucion Nauthica 
(1587), reviewed, I, 191-195. 

Gardner, Commander William H., U.S.N., v, 
243-244. 

Garibaldi, ship (1860), Iv, 72. 

Garibaldi, bark (1842), 111, 63, 264. 

Garland, barkentine (1847), Iv, 240. 

Garrison and Allen, tv, 151. 

Garrison, Cornelius Kingsland, tv, 141,ff, 149 ff. 

Garrison, William R., Iv, 150. 

Gaspee, bark (1858), 111, 70. 

Gatty, Harold, The Raft Book, reviewed, tv, 253. 

Gauthiod, ship (1869), 1, 115. 

Gee, Joshua, Iv, 79. 

General Beauregard, steamship (7863), 111, 265. 

General Berry, ship (1863), U1, 246. 

General Jessup, steamer (1854), 1, 260. 

General Mifflin, ship (1777) Vv, 187. 

General Oglethorpe, ship (1801), 11, 44-45, plate 9. 

General Pike, U.S.S. (1813), 111, 267, plate 35. 

General Putnam, ship (1862), v, 148. 

General Rivera, Uruguayan gunboat (7903), Ul, 
170. 

Genesee, U.S.S. (1862), Iv, 238. 

Geneva, ship (1874), I, 110-113; IV, 48, 51, 62. 

Geneva May, two-sail bateau (1908), Iv, 289-290, 
297- 

Genevie M. Tucker, bark (1870), Iv, 242. 

Genevieve Strickland, ship (1869), 11, 334. 

‘Geography, Fluid,’ by Richard Buckminster 
Fuller, Iv, 119-136. 

George, ship (1814), I, 284. 

George, brigantine (1742), 1, 297. 

‘George Barrell,’ query by E. Lee Dorset, 11, 174. 

George C. Ackerly, brig (1852), Iv, 244. 

George E. Billings, schooner (1903), V, 137. 

George E. Klinck, schooner (7947), 111, 163; Vv, 290 
291, plates 21, 22. 

George Gilroy, bark (1862), 111, 69, 265. 

George H. Warren, ship (1864), U1, 172. 

George Law, steamship (1852), IV, 304-317, 2 
folding plates. 

Geo. M. Adams, ship (1868), 11, 334. 

George M. Case, schooner (1874), 1, 74. 

George W. Wells, schooner (1900), Iv, 325, plate 
51. 
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George Washington, brig (1806), 111, 237. 

Georgia, ship (1855), 1, 331. 

Georgia, steamship (1 848), IV, 307. 

Gerbeviller, schooner (1918), 1v, 62, 68. 

Germania, packet ship (1850), 1, 47. 

Gertrude Wands, two-sail bateau (1899), Iv, 288- 
289, 295. 

Clifford, The 
viewed, II, 350. 

Gettysburg, bark (1864), I, 245 

Ghost of riveter in Great Eastern, 1, 140. 

Gibaut, Captain John, v, 101-102, 106. 

Gibraltar, description of, (1806), 11, 226 ff. 

Gideon Howland, bark (1831), Vv, 242. 

Gideon Wells—Lincoln’s Navy Department, by 
Richard S. West, Jr., reviewed, IV, 254-255. 

Gila, steamboat (1872), 1, 261, plates between 272- 
273. 

Gilbert, Captain Thomas, Iv, 93-96, plate 17. 

Gilbert Islands, Iv, 87-118. 

Gillmer, T. C., 1, 400; 1 


Gessler, Port of Honolulu, re- 


‘Present-Day Craft 
and Rigs of the Mediterranean, I, 352-373; 1 
56-64; review by, I1, 187-188. 

Gilmore, George F., answered —- I, 399. 

Girard, Stephen, 111, 74-85; IV, 253-25 

Gjoa, sloop (1872), 1, 79. 

Gladiator, bark (1835), 11, 261. 

Glen Cove, steamboat (1854), U1, 226. 

Glendower, ship (1860), 11, 70. 

Glenn, Bess, 111, 271; ‘Cathcart’s Journal and the 
Search for Naval Timbers,’ 111, 239-249. 

Glide, ship (1811), U1, 282. 

Glide, log canoe (about 1880), Iv, 249. 

Glimpse, bark (1856), 1, 263. 

Globe, ship (1824), IV, 99. 

Glossary of Sea Terms, A, by Gershom Bradford, 
reviewed, II, 345-346. 

Goddard, Robert H. I., Jr., m1, 178; 
Heidritter, i, 59-61; 
Albert H. Willis,’ 11 


‘Anna R. 


» 243-245; 


New England Three-Masters,’ v, 286-296; ‘Pass- 
ing of the Five-Masters,’ Iv, 58-67; ‘Recent 
Problem in Ship Handling, A,’ Iv, 236-237; 


‘Schooner Albert F. Paul, The,’ m1, 63-100; 
‘Schooner Lillian E. Kerr, The, 72-174; 
‘Schooner Lucy Evelyn, The,’ Wl, 327-330; 


‘Schooner 
258; query by, I, 174. 
Goddess, ship (1855), Il, 174; V, 150. 
Golconda, ship (1853), 11, 64. 
Gold Hunter, bark (1849), Iv, 238. 


Gold Rush by Sea, by Garrett W. Low, reviewed, 


1, 406-407. 
Golden Age, steamship (1853), 1, 19. 
Golden City, ship (1862), 111, 262. 
Golden Eagle, ship (1852), 1, -s 
Golden Fleece, bark (1863), 1 , 72. 


Golden Gate, The Story of i Francisco Harbor, 


by Felix Riesenberg, Jr., reviewed, 1, 402. 


‘Loss of the Schooner 
‘Notes on Some 


Rebecca R. Douglas, The,’ 11, 255- 


Golden Horn, ship (1854), m1, 64. 
Golden Rule, ship (1855), IV, 240. 
Good Hope, ship (1855), 111, 64, 265. 
Goodell, bark (1866), 11, 66. 
Goodrich, Marcus, Delilah, reviewed, 1, 189. 
Goodspeed, Charles E., ‘Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and the Museum of the East India Marine So- 
ciety,’ V, 266-285. 
Goodwin, Charles A., 1, 69. 
Goodwin Sands light-vessel (1796), 
17+ 
Gordan, John Dozier, Joseph Conrad: The Mak- 
ing of a Novelist, reviewed, 1, 411. 
‘Gore, Christopher,’ query by Helen Reisinger, 1, 
go. 


Iv, 266, plate 


Gosnell, H. Allen, answered query, v, 163. 
Gould, Albert T., 11, 177, 252. 

Governor Ames, schooner (1888), Iv, 58; Vv, 138. 
Governor Langdon, ship (1854), 11, 67. 
Governor Tilley, ship (1875), 1, 114. 


Grace A. Martin, schooner (1904), V, 138. 
Gracie S., pilot schooner (1893), I 
Graham, Gerald S., Sea Power and British North 


America, A Study in British Colo- 
nial Policy, reviewed, 11, 259-260. 

Grampian, schooner (1894), 1, 74. 

Grand Turk, ship (1791), 11, 280-281. 

Grand father for Benjamin Franklin; The True 
Story of a Nantucket Pioneer and His Mates, 
by Florence Bennett Anderson, reviewed, 1, 
409-410. 

Grant, Gordon, painter, Iv, 202. 

Grant, Samuel B., query by, 11, 174. 

Granville R. Bacon, pe (1911), V, 
plate 20. 

Gray, Alan, Sailmaking Simplified, reviewed, 1 
101. 

Great Britain, ship (1849), IV, 325. 

Great Eastern, steamship (1859), 
69-71, $25. 

‘Great Eastern in Long Island Sound, The,’ by 
David B. Tyler, 1, 


1783-1820: 


291-292, 


I, 138-140; IV, 


38-140. 


‘Great Eastern Temporary Steering Gear, The,’ 


by Stanley Cunningham, Iv, 69-71. 
Great Lakes, II, 333-334; IV, 81-82, 

27-42, 171-172. 
Great Lakes Historical Society, Iv, 252; Vv, 171-1 
Great Lakes maritime exhibition, 11, 354. 
Great Lakes steamboats, Ill, 333-344; V, 27-42 
Great Northern, steamship (79173), m1, 186. 
Great Northern Steamship Company, III, 185-204. 
‘Great Northern Steamship Company,’ query by 

W. Kaye Lamb, 1,171. 


Great Republic, ship (1853), 1, 85; 1 
169-170. 


9 
~ 


» 335-336; 1 


i* 


183-192; V, 


Great Republic, steamship (1866), 11, 8, 23-25, 34- 


35, plates 1-2. 
‘Great South Bay Scooters,’ 
IV, 224-232. 


by David B. Tyler, 
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Great Storms and Famous Shipwrecks of the New 
England Coast, by Edward Rowe Snow, re- 
viewed, IV, 337-338. 

Great Western, packet ship (1851), I, 47. 

Green, Albert Gallatin, v, 111. 

Green, Captain Alfred J., Jottings from a Cruise, 
reviewed, V, 249-250. 

*“Green Flash,” ’ query by Alexander Crosby 
Brown, Il, 339; answered by Gladys M. Wrig- 
ley, 11, 86-87. 

Greenwood, Gordon, v, go; Early American-Aus- 
tralian Relations, reviewed, v, 329. 

Greenwood, John, I, 356. 

Greland, John H., 111, 79-85. 

Greta, ship (7913), 11, 334. 

Greyhound, snow (1745), 1, 297- 

Griffin, Eldon, 1, 177; ‘The Antelope located,’ 1, 
166-167; review by, I, 319-320. 

Griffiths, John Willis, shipbuilder, letter from 
Donald McKay, I, 85. 

Griggs, Alexander P., 1, 116. 

Grimwood, V. R., American Ship Models and 
How to Build Them, reviewed, It, 357-358. 

Grolier Club, New York, exhibition of Naval 
prints, Il, 3, 5-10. 

Guano trade, I, 108-110. 

Guide to Key West, A, by Writers’ Program Work 
Projects Administration, reviewed, 1, 403-404. 
Guide to Naval Strategy, A, by Bernard Brodie, 

reviewed, V, 93. 

Guide to the Material in The National Archives, 
reviewed, I, 98-99. 

Guiding Star, steamship (7866), Iv, 146 ff., 152 ff. 

Guion Line, 1, 80. 

‘Gundalow Fanny M., The,’ by D. Foster Taylor, 
Il, 209-222. 

Gundalow of Captain Edward H. Adams, now 
under construction, I1, plates 29, 31, 32. 

Gundalow, Piscataqua River, 1, 68; I, 127-139, 
209-222. 

‘Gunnery Practice, 1807,’ by M. V. Brewington, 
IV, 324. 

Guthenburg, ship (1854), V, 154, 242. 

Guy C. Goss, bark (1879), Ul, 65-70, plates 13-16; 
11, 336. 

Guy, Francis, 11, 339. 

Gwers Shoal light-vessel (1788), 1v, 265-266, plate 
46. 


H. B. Mildmay, ship (1856), 11, 65. 

H. C. Hansen, auxiliary schooner (1917), V, 140. 
H. K. Hall, schooner (1902), Vv, 137. 

H. L. Richardson, ship (1865), tv, 244; V, $27. 
H. V. Baxter, ship (1860), 1, 333. 

H. W. Brown, barkentine (1919), Iv, 60, 68. 
Hagarstown, ship (1874), 1, 245. 

Hague, Robert Lyons, 1, 314; 1, 93. 

Halcyon, ship (1794), V, 89. 


Haldane-Robertson, Langton, ul, 252; ‘Some 
Philadelphia Ships Condemned at Jamaica 
during the Revolution,’ 11, 203-208. 

Hale, Richard W., 1, 177; ‘Three Watercolors by 
Corné,’ 1, 163-164; query by, 1, 171. 

Halifax, barge (1829), Vv, 301. 

Halifax Packet, brig (7814), 1, 122. 

Hall, Henry, Iv, 49-51; notes on Dickie Brothers 
of San Francisco, 1, 74-76; on Hall Brothers 
Shipyard, v, 85-87; on Potomac long-boat, 1, 
159-163; on San Francisco lateen-rigged fishing 
boats, 1, 306-308; on San Francisco Bay scow 
schooner, 1, 87-88; on the Buckeye Raven, tv, 
248; on Virginia canoes, Iv, 76; on Virginia 
canoes and bugeyes, 111, 176; query concerning, 
I, go; answers by Harry W. Baehr, Jr., Vergil 
D. Reed, W. J. Lewis Parker and Richard S. 
Wormseer, I, 173-174. 

Hall, James Norman and Charles Nordhoff, 
Botany Bay, reviewed, Ul, 354. 

‘Hall Brothers’ Shipyard in 1881,’ document con- 
tributed by John Lyman, v, 85-87. 

Halsey, Helen, ed., Incident on the bark Colum- 
bia, being Letters Received & Sent by Captain 
McCorkle and the Crew of his Whaler, 1860- 
1862, reviewed, 1, 406-407. 

Halvorson, Captain C. A., Iv, 201. 

Hamer, Philip M., 1, 177; ‘Publication of Ship 
Registers and Enrollments,’ 1, 165-166. 

Hamilton, ship (1877), v, 161. 

Hamilton, ship (1871), Iv, 241; V, 327. 

Hampton boat, 1, 66-67, 173, 311-312; III, 141-147. 

‘Hampton boat, The,’ by Phelps Soule, 11, 141- 
147. 

‘Hampton-Hampden Boat,’ query by Walter 
Muir Whitehill, 1, 90; answer by Charles P. 
Emerson, 1, 173; answers by Howard I. Chap- 
elle, 1, 311-312, Il, 249-250. 

Hancock, frigate (1777), v, 187. 

Handy, Captain Samuel Clarke, tv, 164-165. 

Hanna, John G., review by, 1, 181-182. 

Hannah, ‘machine boat’ schooner (1797), 11, 268. 

‘Hannum, Caleb,’ query by William H. Han- 
num, II, 353. 

Hanover, ship (1838), Iv, 46-47, 50, 51, 52. 

Hans, bark (1904), IV, 325-326. 

Hanscom, Charles R., 111, 187-188. 

Haraden, Captain Jonathan, U1, 286-287. 

Harbin, James W., Jr., v, 165. 

Harbor boat, Palermo, 1, 371-373. 

Harlan and Hollingsworth Company, ship and 
engine builders, 11, 225, ff. 

Harlow, Captain Edward F., tv, 318-323. 

Harman, F. Ward, Ship Models Illustrated, re- 
viewed, Ill, 274. 

Harmonia, ship (1875), Ul, 72. 

Harmonie, bark (1846), Vv, 149, 241. 

Harmony, ship (1796), 1, 393. 
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Harold Haarfager, bark (1850), V, 151. 

Harper, Lawrence A., The English Navigation 
Laws: A Seventeenth-Century Experiment in 
Social Engineering, reviewed, 1, 93. 

Harpy, privateer schooner (7874), 1, 116-122. 

Harrat, Charles, rigger, 11, 280. 

Harriet & Jessie, ship (1832), Iv, 73. 

Harriett, bark (1863), v, 154. 

Harry F. Albaugh, bateau (1910), Iv, 289. 

Harry Morse, ship (1871), IV, 45, 52- 

Harry Warren, ship (1863), 11, 71. 

Harvester, bark (1871), Ul, 71, 265. 

Harvey A. Parks, two-sail bateau (1899), Iv, 288, 
293. 

Harwood Palmer, schooner (1904), Vv, 80. 

Hattie C. Bessie, bark (1862), Iv, 238. 

Hattie E. Tapley, ship (1865), 111, 66. 

Havana, steamship (1863), Iv, 142 ff. 

Havighurst, Walter, The Long Ships Passing, 
reviewed, II, 344-345- 

Havre, ship (1845), U1, 262. 

Hawaiian, steamship (7940), Iv, 62. 

Hawaiian Isles, bark (7892), U1, 290 ff. 

Hawke, brig (1777), V, 187. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, v, 266-285. 

Hayes, Bully, tv, 112-113. 

Haywood, Charles F., No Ship May Sail, re- 
viewed, 1, 263. 

Hazard, ship (1798), Ul, 279. 

Healy, Laurin Hall and Luis Kutner, The Ad- 
miral, reviewed, IV, 337. 

Hedgpeth, Joel W., v, 91; “The United States 
Fish Commission Steamer Albatross,’ Vv, 5-15. 

Heiress, ship (1860), Iv, 72. 

Helen Barnet Gring, schooner (7940), 11, 163. 

Helen, McGaw, bark (1847), V, 149. 

Helvetia, schooner (1905), V, 292, plate 21. 

Henrietta Marcy, ship (1856), 11, 67. 

Henry, ship (1791), U, 281; Vv, 102. 

Henry, Captain John, tv, 77. 

Henry B. Hyde, ship (1884), quarter-deck scene, 
11, plate 28. 

Henry H. Chamberlain, schooner (1891), 11, 256. 

Henry L. Richardson, ship (1865), V, 327. 

Henry Warren, bark (1848), Iv, 51. 

Herald, ship (1807), 1, 283. 

Herald, bark (1855), 1, 331. 

Herald of the Morning, ship (1853), 11, 68. 

Herbert, John R., 11, 271; “The Polly of Ames- 
bury,’ Iv, 164-171; query by, U1, 353. 

Herbert L. Rawding, schooner (1942), 111, 60, 166. 

Hercules, ship (1868), 11, 334. 

Herman H. Hettler, steam barge (1890), 1, 76. 

Hermann, steamship (1847), 11, 25-26. 

Hermon, ship (1868), I1, 334. 

Herndon, Lieutenant William L., U.S.N., Iv, 313. 

Hero, schooner (1868), 1, 73. 

Herquoit, Vancouver Island, tv, 318 ff. 


Herreshoff, L. Francis, 1, 102. 

Herreshoff, Nathaniel G., 1, 400. 

Herring, snow (1752), 1, 297. 

Hiawatha, stern-wheel steamer (1898), 1, 73. 

Highlander, ship (1868), v, 149. 

Hill, Frederick Floyd, contributed document, 1, 
396-397. 

Hill, James J., ship owner, 11, 185-204. 

Hill, Captain Samuel, v, 158 ff. 

Hilton, Captain Bradford, 11, 106. 

Hilton, Joseph C., 11, 106-130. 

Hindostan, bark (1847), 1, 265. 

‘Historic American Merchant Marine Survey, 
The,’ by Frank A. Taylor, 1, 63-79. 

‘Historical Notes on the Gilbert and Marshall 
Islands,’ by Samuel Eliot Morison, tv, 87-118. 
History of Steam Navigation between New York 
and Providence (1877), by Charles H. Dow, re- 

viewed, II, 340. 

History of Union Steam Ship Company of New 
Zealand, Limited, (1875-1940), reviewed, 1, 
318-319. 

Hoaxes, solemn, III, 57-59. 

Holdcamper, Forrest R., 1, 316; “Registers, En- 
rollments and Licenses in the National Ar- 
chives,’ I, 275-294. 

Hollandt for Holland], Captain Samuel Jan, 1, 
144-145, 147-148, plate facing 143. 

Home is the Sailor: the Sea Life of William 
Brown, Master Mariner and Penang Pilot, by 
William Blain, reviewed, 1, 186-187. 

Hope, ship (1792), V, 89. 

Hope, ship (1802), Iv, 98. 

Hope, ship (1805), 11, 282. 

Hope, steamship (1863), 11, 136. 

Hopkins, Commodore Esek, 1, 26, 37-38; Vv, 177 ff. 

Horicon, steamboat (1877), 11, plate 10. 

Horizon, bark (1862), v, 148. 

Hornet, Continental sloop (7777), 1, 207. 

Hornet, U.S.S. (1804), IV, 245-246. 

Hornet, ship (1866), 1, 100, 164-165, 185. 

Hornet, schooner yacht (1819), I, 75- 

‘Hornet Journals, The, by Alexander Crosby 
Brown, I, 164-165. 

Hornet’s Longboat, The, by William Roos, re- 
viewed, I, 85. 

Hornsby, Thomas, queries by, 1, 81; Il, 353; 
answered queries, 11, 83; Vv, 246. 

‘Horrid Murder of Captain Samuel Topliff, 
The,’ document contributed by Charles 
Knowles Bolton, Iv, 245-246. 

Hortensia, bark (1853), V, 150. 

Houghton, ship (1849), IV, 51- 

Houghton Fleet, Bath, Maine, Iv, 45-52. 

House Flags, 1, 310; 11, 205 ff., plate 27. 

‘House Flags,’ query by C. L. Douglas, 1, 310. 

House of Hancock, The, by W. T. Baxter, re- 
viewed, Vv, 249. 
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Howard, Roland M., answered query, I, 312-313. 

Howay, Frederic W., 1, 100, 400; IV, 252; ‘First 
Use of the Sail by the Indians of the North- 
west Coast, The,’ 1, 374-380; ‘Some Lengthy 
Open-boat Voyages in the Pacific Ocean,’ Iv, 
53-57; review by, Il, 258-259; ed., The Journal 
of Captain James Colnett aboard the Argo- 
naut from April 26, 1789 to Nov. 3, 1791, re- 
viewed, 1, 97-98; Voyage of the Columbia to 
the Northwest Coast, 1787-1790 and 1790- 
1793, reviewed, Il, 253-254. 

Hoyt, William D., Jr., 1, 316; v, g1, 165; ‘ “Let- 
ters Taken in Prizes,” 1778-1780,’ V, 111-114; 
contributed documents, 1, 301-303, Vv, 83-84. 

Hsin- fou, auxiliary schooner (1918-1919), V, 141. 

Hsin-liang, auxiliary schooner (1918-1919), V, 
141. 

Hsin-pao, auxiliary schooner (1918-1919), V, 141. 

Hudson, Alec, Enemy Sighted, reviewed, 1, 410. 

Hueneme, schooner (1877), Vv, 86-87. 

Humphreys, Joshua, I, 295-296. 

Humphreys, Samuel, 1, 80-81; 11, 174-176. 

Hunt, Cecil, The Gallant Little Campeador, re- 
viewed, II, 342-343. 

Hunt, Fred, 11, 252; 111, 89; ‘Campeche Days,’ u, 
229-242; referred to, I, 339. 

Hunter, Lieutenant T. T., U.S.N., Iv, 313. 

Huron, steamer (1852), 1, 76. 

Hurricane, ketch yacht (1940), 1, 189. 

Hurricane’s Wake, by Ray Kauffman, reviewed, 
1, 189. 

Hutchins, Captain Thomas, I, 143. 

Hutchins, John G. B., The American Maritime 
Industries and Public Policy, 1789-1914, re- 
viewed, 11, 260-261. 

Hutchinson, Israel, 1v, 207 ff. 

Hutton, James, 111, 239 ff. 

Huycke, Harold D., tv, 252; “The Ship Pacific 
Queen,’ Iv, 199-206. 


‘I Build Men as Well as Ships,’ by H. Birchard 
Taylor, reviewed, 1, 189. 

I. L. Skolfield, ship (1879), Iv, 239. 

Ida, ship (1835), V, 149. 

Ida Schnauer, schooner (1875), v, 86. 

Illinois, steamship (1851), IV, 307, 310. 

Imperial, ship (1857), V, 147. 

Importer, ship (1870), 11, 71. 

In Commemoration (Matsonews), reviewed, Iv, 
256. 

In the Wake of the Raiders and The Merchant 
Navy Fights, by A. D. Divine, reviewed, 1, 101. 

In Yankee Windjammers, by Charles Nordhoff, 
reviewed, II, 92. 

Inca, schooner (1896), Vv, 137. 

Incident on the bark Columbia, being Letters 
Received & Sent by Captain McCorkle and the 
Crew of his Whalers, 1860-1862, edited by 
Helen Halsey, 1, 406-407. 


Independence, ship (1809), 11, 283. 

Independence, ship (1821), 1v, 99. 

Independence, ship (1855), U1, 331. 

India, ship (1833), Iv, 73. 

India House, New York City, 1, 196. 

Industry, ship (1858), 11, 69. 

Inland Seas: Quarterly Bulletin of Great Lakes 
Historical Society, reviewed, v, 171-172. 

‘Inspection Comments on American Ships and 
Barks,’ by Robert Greenhalgh Albion, 1, 42 
50. 

‘Instruction Nauthica of 1587, The,’ reviewed by 
Vernon D. Tate, I, 191-195. 

Insurance, Marine, I, 42-45. 

Insurance Company of North America, tv, 176- 
177. 

Intimate Virginiana, edited by Anne Fontaine 
Maury, reviewed, II, 349. 

Intrepid, ship (1864), u, 334. 

Invasion of England, 18th century plan for, tv, 
193-198. 

Tona (1), steamship (7862), U1, 138-139. 

Iona (11), steamship (1863), 111, 138-139. 

Ionian, ship (1850), 11, 246. 

Tris, ship (1855), V, 153. 

Iris, U. S. Light House steam tender (7862), v, 
245. 

Iron shipbuilding, Iv, 183 ff. 

‘Iron Steamer, The,’ by Herbert R. Spencer, tv, 
183-192. 

Tronsides, bark (1862), 111, 65. 

Ironwork of Chesapeake Bay skipjacks, tv, 281 
285. 

Isabel, schooner (1869), 1, plate facing 265. 

Isabella, ship (1859), 11, 171. 

Island Home, centerboard schooner (1885), 1 

Isle of Wight, ship (1862), v, 152. 

It’s About Time, by Paul M. Chamberlain, re- 
viewed, II, 354. 
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J. A. Hazard, bark (1857), Iv, 244. 

. A. Thompson, ship (1869), 11, 334. 

B. Newland, schooner (1870), U, plate 48; Vv, 

145. 

. C. Kuhn, bark (1859), 11, 72, 265. 

C. Rahman, bark (1845), 1, 50. 

. C. Reed, bark (1874), v, 153. 

C. Wainwright, bugeye (1887), 111, 176. 

. F. Foster, ship (1870), 11, 70, 265. 

- Morton, ship (1856), 11, 246. 

. O. Webster, schooner (1919), V, 292-293. 

. P. Wheeler, ship (1856), 11, 332. 

. T. Wing, schooner (1919), V, 292-293. 

. W. Clise, schooner (7940), 111, 163. 

. W. Marr, ship (1875), U1, 335. 

ack, James R., Some Historic Ships and their 
Models in the Francis Russell Hart Nautical 
Museum, reviewed, I, 189. 
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Jacob Bell, clipper ship (1852), 1, 46. 

Jacob E. Ridgway, ship (1881), II, 335. 

Jacob Leoy, bark (1851), m1, 63, 264. 

Jacobsen, Alphonse T., ‘Antonio Nicolo Gas- 
paro Jacobsen,’ Il, 250-252. 


‘Jacobsen, Antonio Nicolo Gasparo,’ by Alphonse 


T. Johnson, 11, 250-252. 

Jairus B. Lincoln, ship (1869), 111, 66. 

Jamaica Vice-Admiralty Court, 11, 203-208. 

‘James Bard,’ query by Harold S. Sniffen, 1, 81. 

James E. Newson, schooner (7942), U1, 60, 163. 

James Foster, Jr., ship (1854), V, 154. 

James G. Pendleton, bark (1871), Vv, 152. 

James L. Bogart, ship (1851), U, 330. 

James, Marquis, Biography of a Business, 1792- 
1942, reviewed, IV, 176-177. 

James Maury, bark (1826), 111, 169. 

Jas. McKee, steamboat (1879), Vv, 86. 

James Montgomery, ship (1852), U1, 67. 

Jas. R. Keeler, ship (1855), ul, 246. 

James River Steamboat Pocahontas (1893), 
223-228. 

James S. Stone, bark (1868), 11, 172. 

Jan Melchers, ship (1886), 111, 66. 

Jane Palmer, schooner (1904), V, 80, 138. 

Japan, steamship (1867-1868), 11, 8, 37-38, 243, 
plate 5, plan facing 242. 

Japan, 1807 voyage of ship Mount Vernon to, v, 
255 ff. 

Japan and the United States, 1790-1853, by 
Shunzo Sakamaki, reviewed, I, 319-320. 

Jaques, Rupert W., 11, 354. 

Java, ship (1868), 1, 68. 

Jean Domenique Cassini and his World Map of 
1696, by Lloyd A. Brown, reviewed, 1, 94. 

Jedo, bark (1848), 1, 49. 

Jehu, bark (1859), V, 151. 

Jenkins, Lawrence Waters, 1, 252; V, 244, 267; 
‘The Restoration of East India Marine Hall’ 
(co-author with Walter Muir Whitehill), tv 
5-17; queries 7 1, 89; HU, 339; answered 
queries, I , 312; I, 82-83. 

Jennie Flood cn schooner (1919), IV, 66, 68. 

Jennie Harkness, bark (1879), V, 153- 

Jennie R. duBois, schooner (1901 or 1902), V, 138. 

Jennie S. Barker, ship (1869), Iv, 241. 

Jennie Walker, schooner (1880), v, 86. 

Jeremiah Thompson, ship (1854), 1, plate facing 
121, 113. 

Jervis Bay, steamship (1940), 1, 411; IV, 336. 

Jervis Bay Goes Down, The, by Gene Fowler, re- 
viewed, I, 411. 

Jessie Nickerson, schooner (1874), Vv, 86. 

Jessie Osborn, steamship (1877), U1, 76. 

Johann Ludwig, bark (1870), U1, 334; 1, 264. 

Johanne Augusta, bark (1864), V, 154, 242. 

Jchannes, ship (1862), 11, 349. 

Jchn, ketch (1795), 11, 281; Iv, 18-30, plate 5. 


John, snow (1745), l, 297. 

‘John Adams of Pitcairn’s Island,’ 
Knowles Bolton, 1, 297-300. 

‘John Barry to the Navy Board of the Eastern 
Department,’ document contributed by Wil- 
liam Bell Clark, 1, 168-170 

John Bertram, ship (1850), 111, 169. 

‘John Bradford to William Ellery,’ document 
contributed by William Bell Clark, u, 247. 
John Carter Brown Library, Providence, Rhode 
Island. Report to the corporation of Brown 

University, July 1, 1940, reviewed, 1, 99. 

John Currier, ship (1882), 1, plate facing 88. 

John D’Aymer, pilot boat (7835), v, 163-164. 

John Forsyth, barge ( we). V, 139. 

John Fraser, ship (1854), Ul, 331. 

John G. Christopher, steamer (1892), 1 

John Greenwood in America 1745-1752, ke Alan 
Burroughs, reviewed, 1, 356. 

John Griffin, bark (1856), 111, 65. 

John H. Ryerson, ship (1854), m1, 263. 

John Jay, ship (1800), v, go, 158. 

John Paul Jones, Fighter for Freedom and 
Glory, by Lincoln Lorenz, reviewed, 11, 272- 
273- 

John Porter, ship (1859), V, 151. 

John Quincy Adams and the Sloop ‘Restora- 
tion,’ by Theodore C. Blegen, reviewed, 1, 324. 

John W. Wells, schooner (1918), Vv, 140. 

Jchn Wills, bark (1856), m1, 70 

Johnson, Captain R., Iv, 201. 

Johnstone, Commodore, R.N., v, 66 ff. 

Jolie, La, sloop (1777), 1, 206-207. 

Jones, John Paul, I, 55-56, 272-273. 

Jordan, Captain Oliver, 1m, ge. 

Jose Gaspar, schooner (1902), 
23, 24- 

Joseph Fish, ship (1866), Iv, 244. 

Joseph Peabody, ship (1856), v, 149. 

Joseph Warner, auxiliary schooner, 1, 65. 

Josephine, bark (1877), 1, 335. 

josephus, ship (1876), cabin, 11, plate 27. 

Josepina Martine, bark (1868), 111, 66, 265. 

Jottings from a Cruise, by Captain Alfred J. 
Green, reviewed, V, 249-250. 

Journal of Captain James Colnett aboard the 
Argonaut from April 26, 1789 to Nov. 3, 1791, 
The, edited by F. W. Howay, reviewed, 1, 97-98. 

‘Journal of Voyages of the Brig Venus and the 
Schooner Louisiana in 1806, The,’ by George 
Barrell, edited by E. Lee Dorsett, 111, 222-238. 

Juan F. Pearson, bark (1864), Iv, 241. 

Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, Discoverer of the 
Coast of pe. navy by Henry R. Wagner, re- 
viewed, II, 258-259. 

Juan Sehaaiian de Elcano, Spanish training ship 
(1927), Il, 327. 

Julia Farmer, ship (1854), U, 245; U1, 264. 
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Junius Smith, pioneer promoter of Transatlantic 
Steam Navigation, by E. Le Roy Pond, re- 
viewed, I, 318. 

‘Jury Rudder for the Bark Guy C. Goss, A,’ by 
Lincoln Colcord, 11, 65-70. 

Jury rudders, 11, 65-70. 


KAHRE, George, Den Alandske Segelsjétartens 
Historia, reviewed, U1, 351-352. 

Kaikioulaie, schooner (1880), v, 86. 

Kaiulani, bark (1899), 1, 172. 

Kalamazoo, ship (1840), Iv, 73. 

Kanawa, bark (1864), Iv, 72. 

Kate G. Pederson, barkentine (1920), v, 82. 

Kate Harding, bark (1869), 11, 246. 

Kate Merril, bark (1863), 11, 65. 

Kate Swanton, ship (1852), IV, 51. 

Katharine, schooner (1887), 1, 78. 

Katherine, ship (1887), Iv, 325. 

Katherine Mackall, barkentine (1920), v, 82. 

Kathleen, bark (1902), 1, 394. 

Kauffman, Ray, Hurricane’s Wake, reviewed, |, 
189. 

Kearsage, ship (1864), 11, 71. 

Keelboat Age on Western Waters, The, by Le- 
land D. Baldwin, reviewed, 11, 343-344. 

‘Keel-hauling,’ query by L. W. Jenkins, 1, 339. 

Kellogg, Captain E. S., U.S.N. (Ret.), Iv, 4, 31. 

Kellogg, J. Stewart, 1, 102. 

Kemble, John Haskell, 11, 84, 340; v, 165; ‘Am- 
phibious Operations in the Gulf of California, 
1847-1848: A Contemporary Account edited 
by, v, 121-136; ‘Cabin Plan of the Pacific Mail 
Steamer Japan,’ ul, 243; “Century of Pacific 
Steamers, A,’ 1, 83; ‘Chrysopolis: The Queen 
of the Golden River,’ tl, 299-306; ‘Side- 
Wheelers Across the Pacific,’ 1, 5-38; ‘Vic- 
toria, The,’ 1, 80, plate facing 79; queries by, 
II, 339; Ul, 353; review by, 1, 318; The Pana- 
ma Route 1848-1869, reviewed, Iv, 80-81. 

Kenilworth, bark (1887), L, 333-334, plates facing 
334, 335; Ul, 266. 

Kenmore, ship (1861), 11, 70. 

Kennebunk, Maine, II, 355; V, 94, 172. 

Kentville, bark (1863), U1, 65. 

Kepler, bark (1877), 1, 335- 

Kerchove, Baron R. de, queries by, 1, 398; 1, 81, 
174, 252; answered queries, 111, 269, 270; re- 
view by, U1, 345-346. 

Key West, Florida, 1, 403. 

Kineo, schooner (1903), V, 138. 

King Cholric, ship (1875), 1, 113. 

King, Fay A., ‘U. S. Naval Expedition to the 
Dead Sea in 1848,’ Iv, 71-72. 

King, R. H.., 111, go. 

King, Thompson, From the Potomac to the 
Thames, being the Progress of one James Rum- 
sey (1743-1792), reviewed, Il, 357. 

Kingston, steamboat (1837), 111, plate 14. 


Knox, Captain Dudley W., U.S.N. (Ret.), 11, 269; 
IV, 181, 217, 261; Vv, 91; ‘Yorktown, September- 
October, 1781,’ v, 240-241; ed., Naval Docu- 
ments Related to the United States Wars with 
the Barbary Powers, Vol. 111, reviewed, U1, 341; 
Vol. Iv, reviewed, m1, 180; ed., Register of 
Officer Personnel United States Navy and 
Marine Corps and Ships’ Data, 1801-1807, re- 
viewed, v, 248. 

Kirkland, bark (1847), 1, 45, 49. 

Kissinger, Frank, Iv, 204-205. 

Klein, Eugene, United States Waterway Packet- 
marks ...of Mail Carrying Steamboats .. . 
1832-1899, reviewed, III, 94. 

Kohala, barkentine (1901), 1, 77. 

Kotetsu, see C.S.S. Stonewall. 

Kotzebue, Otto von, Iv, 100-105, plates 21, 23. 

Kremlin, bark (1890), 11, 335, cabin of, plate 27. 

Krusenstern, Adam Ivanovitch, Iv, 100, plate 19. 

Kunhardt, Charles P., Iv, 307. 

Kusaie, Caroline Islands, Iv, 97-98. 

Kutner, Luis, and Laurin Hall Healy, The Ad- 
miral, reviewed, Iv, 337. 


L. L. Sturges, ship (1860), v, 148. 

La Gironde, schooner (1875), V, 86. 

Lady Blessington, ship (1855), 11, 64. 

Lady Eleanor, bateau (1915), IV, 289. 

Lady Mine, pilot schooner (1880), v, 86. 

Lady’s Choice, canoe (1881), 1v, 76. 

Lake Borqne, Louisiana, engagement on, 1814, 
i, plate 6. 

Lake Champlain, Battle of, 1776, 111, plate 1. 

Lake Drummond Hotel, v, 211-212, plate 16. 

Lake Erie, Battle of, 1813, 11, plate 3. 

Lamb, W. Kaye, m1, 184, 271; “The Trans-Pacific 
Venture of James J. Hill,’ 11, 185-204; query 
by, I, 171; reviews by, 1, 318-319; U, 184-185, 
259-260. 

Lancaster, U. S. steam frigate (7885), 111, 85. 

‘Landing at Fedhala, Morocco, November 8, 
1942, The,’ by Samuel Eliot Morison, 1, 99- 
105. 

Lane, Carl D., American Paddle Steamboats, re- 
viewed, IV, 175-176. 

‘Largest American-built Bark,’ by John Lyman, 
11, 336. 

Laskier, Frank, My Name is Frank, reviewed, 1, 
354- 

Last of the Logan: The True Adventures of 
Robert Coffin, Mariner in the Years 1854 to 
1859, The, ed. by Harold W. Thompson, re- 
viewed, I, 184. 

Last Raft, The, by Joseph Dudley Tonkin, re- 
viewed, I, 402-403. 

‘Last Voyage of the Ship Vigilant, To Manila 
with Coal for Dewey in 1898, The,’ by Thomas 
A. Stevens, with an introductory note by Lin- 
coln Colcord, Ul, 140-153. 
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‘Last Voyage of the Star of Scotland, The,’ by 
John Lyman, u1, 266. 

‘Last Whale Ship Charles W. Morgan, The,’ by 
Carl C. Cutler, 1, 391-393. 

‘Later History of American Sailing Ships “Sold 
Foreign,” The,’ by Daniel R. Bolt, Part 1, 11, 
245-246; Part I, 1, 330-335; Part ill, 111, 62-73; 
Part Iv, 11, 169-173; Part v, 11, 261-164; Part 
VI, 111, 349; Part vil, Iv, 72-73; Part vill, Iv, 238- 
244; Part IX, Iv, 326; Part x, Vv, 147-155. 

Lathley-Rich, ship (1868), 11, 62. 

Latitude, from Polaris, 1, 13-25. 

Laura Annie Barnes, schooner (1939), IV, 1 

Laurel, steamship (1863), 11, 138. 

Lauriston, bark (1892), U, 290. 

Lawhill, bark (1892), 11, 290. 

Lawrance, William, v, 83-84. 

Lawrence, privateer schooner (7874), 1, 301-303. 

Lawrence, Captain James, U.S.N., III, go; IV, 252. 

Layman’s Guide to Naval Strategy, A, by Ber- 
nard Brodie, reviewed, 111, 92-93. 

Lays, whalemen’s, Iv, 74-76. 

Leading Wind, ship (1874), 1, 335. 

Leale, Captain John, 11, 291-292. 

Leaping Water, ship (1859), U1, 171. 

Leavitt, John, I, 102; v, 247. 

Leda, ship (1868), Iv, 243. 

Lee, William E., v, 165. 

Leeson, Ida, Iv, 336; ‘Captain Benjamin F. Sim- 
mons in Australia,’ Iv, 324-325. 

Legaspi, Miguel Lopez de, Iv, 88. 

Leighton, barkentine (1856), 1, 171; IV, 77. 

Lelia, steamship (1864), 11, 137. 

Lena Rose, two-sail bateau (1943), IV, 291, 302. 

Leona & Marion, schooner (1920), I, 256. 

Leone, ship (1853), Ul, 245; U1, 264. 

Leonora, ship (1869), Iv, 239. 

Leopard, brig (1798), Iv, 27-28. 

Lepanto, ship (1860), 11, 171. 

*“Letters Taken in Prizes,” 1778-1780,’ by Wil- 
liam D. Hoyt, Jr., v, 111-114. 

Leucothea, ship (1855), U1, 69. 

Leutze, Emanuel, 11, 167. 

Levi W. Ostrander, steam auxiliary (1917), V, 140. 

Lewis, Isaiah, 1, 302-303. 

Lewis, Samuel W., contributed document, 11, 79- 
8o. 

Libertad, launch (1847), Vv, 126-131. 

Liberty, bark (1842), 1, 261. 

Liberty, bark (1857), Iv, 326. 

Life and Letters of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, by 
Charles L. G. Anderson, reviewed, 1, 411. 


72. 


‘Light-vessel of 1823 built by Henry Eckford, A,’ 


by Cedric Ridgely-Nevitt, v, 115-120. 
Light-vessels, Iv, 259, 265-268; v, 97-98, 115-120, 
245-246. 
‘Light vessels,’ answers by M. V. Brewington and 
Thomas Hornsby, v, 245-246. 


‘Lightning Rods,’ query by P. T. Wright, 11, 
177; answered by M. V. Brewington, Baron 
R. de Kerchove and B. Berenson, U1, 269-270. 

Liholiho, schooner (1878), v, 86. 

Lillian E. Kerr, schooner (1920), 111, 60, 163; IV, 
172-174, plate 28. 

Lily, schooner (1882), 1, 78. 

Linden, bark (1852), 1, 50. 

L’Insurgente, French frigate (7799), 111, plate 2. 

Little Belt, H. M. sloop-of-war (7877), 111, plate 2. 

‘Liverpool Ships Built at Newburyport,’ by 
Arthur C. Wardle, 1, 167; see also 1, 297. 

Liverpool Transfer Designs on Anglo-American 
Pottery, by Robert M. McCauley, reviewed, u, 
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Livingston, Robert F., answered query, I, 250. 

Lizzie, bark (1857), Vv, 150. 

Lizzie, barkentine (1875), Iv, 241. 

Lizzie A. Law, schooner (1875), 1, 74, 163. 

Lizzie Homans, bark (1855), IV, 242; V, 327. 

Log of a Sea Captain’s Daughter, by Alice Rowe 
Snow, reviewed, Iv, 338. 

‘Log of Timoleon,’ query by Samuel B. Grant, 
Il, 174. 

Logbooks, I, 154-158. 

Lombard, ship (1854), 1, 331. 

London, H.M.S. (1665), tv, 262. 

London, ship (1848), 1, 44, 48. 

Lonely Midas, The Story of Stephen Girard, by 
Harry Emerson Wildes, reviewed, Iv, 253-254. 

Long Island, New York, Iv, 224-232. 

Long Ships Passing, The, by Walter Havighurst, 
reviewed, Il, 344-345. 

Long fellow, ship (1860), 111, 62. 

Longmore, ship (1863), V, 151. 

Longwood, ship (1863), 1, 114. 

Loochoo, ship (1840), U1, 320. 

Lord Dartmouth, ship (1774), Iv, 207-216. 

Lord Wolseley, ship (1883), Iv, 326. 

Lore of the Lakes, by Dana Thomas Bowen, re- 
viewed, I, 187. 

Lorenz, Lincoln, John Paul Jones, Fighter for 
Freedom, and Glory, reviewed, Il, 272-273. 

Lorenzo, ship (1853), IV, 243. 

Loretto Fish, ship (1869), Ul, 246. 

Loring, Augustus Peabody, Jr., 1, 315; U, 252; IV, 
5, 16, 230; ‘Mr. Joseph Peabody of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, and His Punch,’ Il, 39-43. 

‘Loss of the Malleville,’ by Joanna C. Colcord, 
IV, 318-323. 

‘Loss of the Schooner Albert H. Willis,’ by Rob- 
ert H. I. Goddard, Jr., 1, 243-245. 

Lot Whitcomb, steamboat (1850), 111, 160. 

Loitie Bell, bateau (1910), Iv, 289. 

Lottie Warren, ship (1863), U1, 172. 

Louis, schooner (1881), V, 137, 327. 

Louisa, ship (1860), 11, 171. 

Louisa, schooner (1870), I, 73. 
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Louisa Ann Fanny, steamboat (1865), 11, 138. 
Louisa Morrison, oyster schooner (1868), 1, 78. 
Louise, steamer, I, 65. 

Louise, two-sail bateau (1943), IV, 289, 296. 

Louisiana, ship (1873), IV, 51, 52. 

Louisiana, schooner (1806), 1, 235-238. 

Lounsbury, Peter, v, 28. 

‘Love and Kisses in Wartime,’ document, 11, 173. 

Lovejoy, E. D., query by, 1, 398. 

Low, Abiel Abbott, 111, 162; v, 146. 

Low, Garrett W., Gold Rush by Sea, reviewed, 1, 
406-407. 

Low, Seth, 11, 162; v, 146. 

Loyal London, H.M.S. (1666), Iv, 261-265, plates 
41-44; V, 146. 

Loyasa, Garcia de, Iv, 88. 

Lucerne, bark (1847), 1, 43, 50. 

Lucibelle, ship (1859), IV, 243. 

Luckis, Oliver, shipwright, v, 328. 

Lucy and Harriet, ship (1847), Vv, 241. 

Lucy Evelyn, schooner (1917), Ul, 327-330, plate 
45; Iv, 236-237. 

Lucy Francis, schooner (1856), 11, 65. 

Lucy Harriet, ship (1856), v, 147, 241. 

Lucy Melville, ship (1864), 1, 333. 

Lucy S. Wills, ship (1870), 11, 137. 

Ludwig, Emil, The Mediterranean, Saga of a 
Sea, reviewed, Il, 354. 

Luke, Thomas A. E., photographs by, plate fac- 

ing I, 115. 

Luku, schooner (1879), v, 86. 

Lunt, Storer B., answered query, V, 245. 

Lydia Grant, schooner (1879), 1, 71. 

Lyman, John, I, 177, 400; 11, 84; 11, 184; Vv, 165, 
247; ‘Additional Notes on Later History of 
American Sailing-Ships “Sold Foreign,”’ 11, 
264-265; IV, 244; V, 241-242, 327; ‘Average Sail- 
ing Vessel Passages to San Francisco,’ II, 56; 
‘Bark Kaiulani, The,’ 1, 172; ‘Fifty Years of 
Sail: The Bark Abraham Rydberg,’ i, 289-298; 
‘First Four-masted Schooner,’ 1, 163; ‘Five- 
masted Barkentines,’ v, 81-82; ‘Five-masted 
Schooner Elvira Ball, The,’ v, 327; ‘Five- 
masted Schooners,’ v, 137-141; ‘Four-masted 
Topsail Schooners,’ wu, 326-327; ‘Largest 
American-built Bark, u, 336; “Last Voyage 
of the Star of Scotland, The,’ 11, 266; ‘Pacific 
Codfishing Records,’ 1, 296-297; ‘Register 
Tonnage and its Measurement,’ v, 223-234, 
311-325; ‘Six-masted Rigs,’ Iv, 325-326; ‘Star 
of Scotland, ex-Kenilworth, The,’ 1, 333-344; 
“Two Masts Square-, Two Masts Schooner- 
Rigged,” 1v, 237-238; contributed documents, 
1, 396-397; 1, 74-76; 11, 85; Vv, 85-87, 243; re- 
views by, 1, 402; 11, 183, 351-352; queries by, 1, 
171, 310; answered queries, I, 174-175, 311; I, 
82, 83; 111, 269; IV, 77. 

Lynch, Lieutenant William F., U.S.N., tv, 71. 


Lynx, U. S. schooner (1814), U1, 267, plate 36. 
Lyra, bark (1855), V, 151. 


M. E. Foster, schooner (1877), v, 86. 

M. L. Frank, bark (1855), m1, 64. 

M. R. Ludwig, ship (1856), 11, 65. 

Macedonia, bark (1845), U1, 330. 

Macedonia, H.M. frigate (1812), 11, plate 3. 

Macerata, barkentine (1919), Iv, 68; v, 82. 

MacGregor, steamship (1873), ll, 21. 

MacKay, Robert, ‘Wreck of the Ship General 
Oglethorpe—1802’ (edited by Charles F. Mills), 
Il, 44-55; Miniature, 1, plate 10. 

MacLeod, Julia H., and Louis B. Wright, The 
First Americans in North A frica, reviewed, v, 
329-330. 

McMullen, Jerry, sketch of 1941 rig of Star of 
Scotland, 1, 334; Paddle Wheel days in Cali- 
fornia, reviewed, v, 169-170. 

Madawaska, U.S.S. (1867), 1, 53. 

Madawaska, barkentine (1866), v, 150. 

Madurese, ship (1862), 11, 72. 

Magdalena, ship (1856), Vv, 152. 

Magi, bark (1858), Iv, 32. 

Magnolia, bark (1853), 111, 68. 

Magnolia, bark (1855), 1, 72. 

Magoun, David and Thomas, shipbuilders, 11, 
233. 

Mahan, Rear Admiral A. T., U.S.N., Iv, 129-190. 

Maid of Orleans, ship (1848), 111, 262. 

Mailand, John, rigger, 111, 280. 

Maine historical manuscripts, I, 404-405. 

Maine Seacoast Mission, I, 101. 

Maine State Library, query by, v, 164. 

‘Malcolm Storer Collection of Naval Medals, 
The,’ by Shepard Pond, 11, 336-337. 

Malcom Baxter, Jr., schooner (7900), 1, 396. 

Mallett, Captain Walter M., 11, 65-70, 199, 293, 
plates 13-16, plate 26. 

Mallett, Mrs. Walter M., 11, 66-67, 293. 

Malleville, bark (1866), Iv, 318-323. 

Mallory, Clifford Day, 1, 205-208, 400; Dilemma, 
reviewed, II, 94. 

Malmberg, Captain and Mrs. Oscar, 1, 297, plate 
40. 

Malolo, schooner (1879), v, 86. 

Mameluke, ship (1855), V, 149. 

Mamie Mister, bateau (1910), Iv, 289. 

Manhattan, packet ship (1849), 1, 44, 48. 

Manhegan, ship (1876), Iv, 240. 

Manila Galleon, The, by William Lytle Schurz, 
reviewed, I, 85-86. 

Manley, Captain John, v, 184 ff. 

Mann, Ebenezer, shipbuilder, u, 278 ff. 

‘Manuscript Maps in the William L. Clements 
Library,’ by Lloyd A. Brown, 1, 141-148. 

Map of Yorktown By Joachim du Perron, Comte 
de Revel, reviewed, I, 94. 
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Maps, I, 141-148, facing 214; 
IV, 82, 119-136. 

Maps and How to Understand Them, reviewed, 
IV, 82. 

Marathon, ship (1849), ! 

Marathon, bark (1833 1 v, " 

Marathon, bark (1864), Iv, 326. 

Marblehead, ae Ags , 320. 

Marcia Greenleaf, ship (1855), IV, 239. 

‘Marestier’s Mémoire sur les bateaux a vapeur 
des Etats-Unis d’Amérique,’ by David B. Tyler, 
I, 412-416. 

Margaret, ship (1800), 11, 279. 

Margaret and Jessie, a. (1863), 111, 139. 

Margaret Evans, ship (1846), 11, 262. 

Margaret Quayle, ship (1855), m1, 64. 

Marianna, schooner (1861), V, 154. 

Mariano, bark (1864), Iv, 72. 

Marie Amelie, bark (1854), V, 153. 

Marie & Antoinetie, ship (1880), 1, 62. 

Marie de Ronde, schooner (1918), tv, 62-63, plate 
16. 


Il, 130, 148; II, 94; 


Marie Palmer, schooner (1900), v, 80. 

Marine, brig (1857), IV, 315-316. 

Marine Historical Association, Inc., Mystic, Con- 
necticut, I, g5, 102, 196-197, 207-208, 391-393; 
II, 340; Il, 279 ff.; v, 247, 330. 

Marine Research Society, 1, 197. 

Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Virginia, I, 
176, 188, 197, 314, 400; II, 84, 93, 177, 225, 243, 
252; I, 38, 85-89, 271, 354; IV, 51- | 336; V, 
165 208, 247. 

phiaiainne History of Massachusetts, The, by 
Samuel Eliot Morison, reviewed, tl, 262. 

Maritime Research Society of San Diego, I, 100. 

Marmora, steamship (1845), v, 163. 

Marquis de Melauze, Le, reviewed, 1, 101. 

Marryat, Captain Frederick, R.N., 111, 207 ff. 

Marsala, barkentine (1919), Iv, 60-61, 68, plate 

5; V, S2n. 

Marshall, Captain William, tv, 93-96, plate 18. 

Marshall Islands, Iv, 87-118. 

Martha, ship (1796), u, 281; v, 43-63. 

Martha A. McNeil, bark (1868), Iv, 244. 

Martha Cobb, ship (1862), Iv, 243. 

Martha Whitmore, ship (1854), U1, 264. 

Martha’s Vineyard: A Camera Impression, by 
Samuel Chamberlain, reviewed, I, 403-404. 

Martin W. Brett, bark (1869), Iv, 242. 

Martin’s Industry, light-vessel (1862), Vv, 245. 

Mary, brig (7857), Iv, 316. 

Mary Alice, bark (1864), v, 242. 

Mary & Elsie, bark (1864), Vv, 151, 242. 

Mary Brad ford, bark (1854), 11, - 265. 

Mary seca brigantine (1872), I, 310; II, 250- 
251, 254-256; IV, 251. 

‘Mary aha The,’ query by Charles oe Fay, 
I, 310; answered by Charles Edey Fay, 11, 250- 


an 
251. 


Mary Celeste, The Odyssey of an Abandoned 
Ship, by Charles Edey Fay, reviewed, 11, 254- 
256. 

Mary Dollar, bark (1904), Iv, 326. 

Mary E. Palmer, schooner et Vv, 81. 

Mary E. Whittier, bark (1851), Iv, 326. 

Mary Emma, ship (1864), 11, 65. 

Mary H. Diebold, schooner (1920), 1v, 66, 68; v, 
135-139. 

Mary Hammond, ship (1855), V, 327- 

Mary Lord, ship (1856), 11, 62. 

Mary Russell, bark (1864), 1, 334. 

Mary Stockton, schooner (1854), ! 

Mary Taylor, pilot schooner ea 

Mary Warren, ship (1862), 111, 70. 

Maryland, auxiliary tanker (1903), V, 138. 

Maryland Historic: il Society, V, 111. 

Mashouda, Algerian frigate (7815), m1, plate 7, 
89. 

Massachusetts, brig (1776), 1V, 214. 

Massachusetts, auxiliary steam packet (1845), 1 
54-55, plate opposite 55. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, 1, 197. 

Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, 
October 1932-May 1936, reviewed, I, 100. 

Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Com- 
pany, V, 108. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1, 68, 189, 
110. 

Master Mariner of Maine, Being the Reminis- 
ences of Charles Everett Ranlett, 1816-1917 
reviewed, III, 91-92. 

Master of the Mississippi: The Story of Henry 
Shreve, by Florence L. Dorsey, reviewed, 
346-347- 

Matagorda, barkentine (1847), I, 311. 

‘Materials for Research in the Files of Interna- 
tional Claims Commissions,’ by Marie Char- 
lotte Stark, 11, 48-54. 

‘Materials of Maritime Interest in the New York 
Public Library,’ by Karl Brown, 1, 381-390. 

Mathew’s Island, Iv, 94-95, plate 17. 

Mathilda, ship (1860), 111, 69. 

Matinicus Island double-ender, 1, 321. 

Matson, William, Iv, 256. 

Matson Navigation Company, II, 294; IV, 256. 

Mattice, Harold A., Perry and Japan, reviewed, 
II, 352. 

Mattie J. Alles, schooner (1883), V, 294, plate 22. 

Mattsson, A. Alfred, 1, 315; 1, 252; ‘Fur Seal 
Hunting in the South Atlantic,’ 1, 154-166; 
‘Sealing Boats,’ 111, 327-332. 

Maude Palmer, schooner (1900), Vv, 81. 

Maury, Anne Fontaine, Intimate Virginiana, 
reviewed, II, 349. 

Maury, James, I, 349. 

Maury, Matthew Fontaine, I, 149-158; Iv, 130, 
137: 
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May, Arthur J., contributed document, Iv, 327- 
$29. 

Mayers, Colin, Submarines, Admirals and Navies, 
reviewed, 1, 408. 

McCann, John W., query by, v, 89. 

McCauley, Edward Yorke, Passed Midshipman, 
U.S.N., Il, 179. 

McCauley, Robert H., Liverpool Transfer De- 
signs on Anglo-American Pottery, reviewed, 
Il, 353- 

McDonald, John, shipbuilder, 11, 324-325. 

McDonald, Captain P. A., v, 165, 247; ‘Mutton 
Spankers and Ringtail Topsails,’ v, 235-239; 
‘Square Sails and Raffees,’ v, 142-145. 

McElroy, John W., I, 102, 316; Iv, 164; “The 
Ocean Navigation of Columbus on his First 
Voyage,’ I, 209-240; contributed document, 1, 

73- 

McGilvery, bark (1863), 11, 65. 

McGowan, Captain John N., Iv, 310-311, 313. 

McKay, Donald, shipbuilder, 1, 44, 58; letter to 
John Willis Griffiths, 1, 85. 

McKinstry, Lieutenant, U.S.N., Iv, 313. 

McManaway, James G., review by, 1, 321-322. 

McMillan, Robert, tv, 199. 

McNeill, Captain Hector, v, 184 ff. 

McQueen, Robert, v, 28. 

Means, Philip Ainsworth, ‘Pre-Spanish Navi- 
gation Off the Andean Coast,’ , 107-126; 
Newport Tower, reviewed, Ul, 353. 

Mechanic’s Own, ship (1849), 111, 319. 

Medal struck in 1687, 1, plate 24. 

Mediterranean craft, 1, 352-373; U, 56-64. 

Mediterranean, Saga of a Sea, The, by Emil Lud- 
wig, reviewed, I, 354. 

Megunticook, bark (1842), 1, 264. 

Meherrin, barge (1829), V, 301. 

‘Memorandum Referente al R.O.U. 78 de Julio,’ 
by Oscar Tagle, ll, 170-171. 

Men Against the Rule, by Charles Lane Poor, re- 
viewed, I, 408-409. 

Men O’ War, reviewed, I11, 274. 

Mer: of Marque: A History of Private Armed 
Vessels out of Baltimore during the War of 
1812, by John Philips Cranwell and William 
Bowers Crane, reviewed, I, 94-95. 

Merchant, ship (1864), 11, 172. 

Merchent Fleets, by Critchell Rimington, re- 
viewed|, IV, 340. 

Mercury, brig (1794), V, 90. 

Merrimack, steamship (1859), IV, 151, plate 25. 

Mertie B. Crowley, schooner (1907), IV, 325, plate 
51. 

Messenger, ship (1805), 11, 282. 

Meta, topsail schooner, I, 72. 

Metis, bark (1868), v, 152. 

Metropolis, steamboat (1848), 11, plate 14. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1, 176, 314, 324. 


Mexico, steamship (7887), 1, 75. 

Michigan, U. S. gunboat (1843), 11, 335, plate 47; 
Iv, 181, 183-192, plates 29-32; v, 165, 172, 247. 

Midas, steam topsail schooner (1844), 1, 52-53, 
plate facing 57, 167. 

Middleham, snow (1742), 1, 167. 

Milan, ship (1847), IV, 51, 52. 

Mills, Hazel Emery, 1, 316; “The Arizona Fleet,’ 
I, 255-274; review by, I, 405-406. 

Mills, Randall V., 11, 178; ‘A Note on Steamboat 
Decoration,’ 1, 159-161. 

Minas Prince, schooner (7940), 11, 163. 

Mindoro, bark (1856), Vv, 194, 242. 

Minnehaha, bugeye (7881), 11, 176. 

Minnesota, ship (1848), 1, 48. 

Minnesota, steamship (1940), 111, 187 ff., plate 25. 

Minot’s Light, The Story of, by Edward Rowe 
Snow, reviewed, I, 189. 

Mirror for Americans, Likeness of the Eastern 
Seaboard, 1810, by Ralph H. Brown, reviewed, 
Ill, 355. 

‘Miscellaneous Disasters from Pirates, Privateers 
and Indians,’ document contributed by J. W. 
Snyder, Jr., V, 157-162. 

Missionaries in Pacific, Iv, 111-119. 

Mississippi, steamship, (1859), IV, 151, plate 25. 

Missouri, ship (1834), IV, 51. 

‘Mr. Joseph Peabody of. Salem, Massachusetts, 
and his Punch,’ by Augustus Peabody Loring, 
Jr., 1, 39-43. 

Mitchell, Edwin Valentine, Anchor to Wind- 
ward, reviewed, I, 101. 

Mitchell, Captain Josiah Angier, I, 100, 164-165, 
185. 

Mitchell, Reginald H., v, 165. 

Mitman, Carl W., contributed documents, 111, 
350-352; IV, 74-76; V, 87. 

Mitsubishi Mail Steamship Co., 1, 18. 

Models: Albatross, U. S. Fish Commission 
Steamer (1882), V, plate 2; Loyal London, 
H.M:S. (1666), Iv, plates 41-44; Midas, steam 
topsail schooner (1844), 1, plate facing 57; 
Trinity House models of light-vessels, Iv, 
plates 45-48; French naval gun, ti, plate 17. 

Modern Greece, steamship (7862), 111, 265. 

Moger, Newton, Iv, 225 ff. 

Mogul, ship (1859), 11, 69. 

Mohave, steamer (1863), I, 261-262, 269. 

Mohave (11), steamer (1876), 1, 261-262, plate be- 
tween 272-273. 

Moleta, 1, 353-356. 

Monet, auxiliary schooner (1910), 1, 79. 

Monfalcone, barkentine (1919), V, 82. 

Monitor, U.S. monitor (1861), 11, 161-162. 

Monitor, barkentine (1920), v, 82. 

Monkey, log canoe (about 1880), Iv, 249. 

Monmouth, snow (1744), 1, 167. 

Monohansett, steamboat (1862), 11, plates 15, 16. 
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Monsoon, bark (1851), I, 331. 

Montana, steamship (7877), 1, 258. 

Montano, ship (17845), 1, 393. 

Montebello, ship (1859), u, 246. 

Monterey, bark (1846), v, 241. 

Monterey, schooner, later barkentine (1878), 1, 
397; V, 82. 

Montresor, Captain John, 1, plate facing 146. 

Moonbeam, bark (circa 1886), 1, 58-59. 

Moore, J. J., and Company, Iv, 200. 

Mordecai, John B., A Brief History of Richmond, 
Fredericksburg, and Potomac Railroad, re- 
viewed, II, 91-92. 

‘More American-built Liverpool vessels,’ by 
Arthur C. Wardle, 1, 297. 

Morea, ship (1828), 11, 271 ff. 

Morgan, Charles S., v, 327. 

Morison, Elting E., Admiral Sims and the Mod- 
ern American Navy, reviewed, II, 93. 

Morison, Samuel Eliot, 1, 177, 315; U1, 97, 178; IV, 
168; v, 98, 110, 214, 247; ‘Captain Codman on 
the Mutiny in Dorchester Church, and the 
Seamanship of Saint Paul,’ 11, 99-106; ‘Colum- 
bus and Polaris,’ 1, 6-25, 123-137; “Historical 
Notes on the Gilbert and Marshall Islands,’ 
Iv, 87-118; ‘Landing at Fedhala, Morocco, 
November 8, 1942, The,’ 111, 99-105; ‘Oviedo 
on Navigation, I, 391; queries by, I, 89; an- 
swered query, U1, 82; reviews by, I, 85-86, 253- 
254, 342-343; V, 166-169; Admiral of the Ocean 
Sea: A Life of Christopher Columbus, re- 
viewed, 11, 178-181; The Maritime History of 
Massachusetts, 1783-1860, reviewed, I, 262. 

Morning Light, ship (1853), 11, 67. 

Morning Star, ship (1855), U1, 69. 

Morning Star, steamship (7866), Iv, 146 ff., 152. 

Morrison, Captain George D., II, 140-153. 

Morse, Sydney G., Iv, 252; Vv, 247; ‘Ship Lord 
Dartmouth: American-built Merchantman of 
Revolutionary Days, The,’ Iv, 207-216; ‘ “The 
Fleet,” ’ v, 1'77-193.- 

Moses Wheeler, ship (1850), 11, 169. 

Mount Vernon, ship (1796), V, 255-265. 

Mount Vernon, ship (1798), 1, 163; 1, 279; V, 43. 

‘Mount Vernon’s Voyage from Batavia to Na- 
gasaki in 1807, The,’ by Allan B. Cole, v, 255- 
265. 

Mount Washington, ship (circa 1840), 1, 65. 

Mount Washington for Lake Winnipe- 
saukee, The New S.S., by Paul H. Blaisdell, re- 
viewed, I, 411. 

Murello, bark (1847), 11, 68, 265. 

Muscoota, barkentine (7927), 1, 397. 


Museums: Addison Gallery, Andover, Mass., 1, 
196; 111, 356; Brick Store Museum, Kennebunk, 
Maine, II, 355-356; V, 94, 172; Essex Institute, 


Salem, Mass., 1, 196; Marine Historical Associa- 


tion, Inc., Mystic, Conn., 1, 95, 102, 196-197, 


207-208, 391-393; II, 340; III, 279 ff.; Vv, 247, 330; 
Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Va., 1, 
176, 188, 197, 314, 400; II, 84, 93, 177, 225, 243, 
252; Ill, 38, 88-89, 271, 354; IV, 81-82, 336; Vv, 
165, 208, 247; Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass., 1, 68, 189, 410; 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
N. Y., 1, 176, 314, 324; New York Historical So- 
ciety, New York, N. Y., 1, 314-315; IV, 252; Old 
Dartmouth Historical Society, New Bedford, 
Mass., 1, 198; Peabody Museum of Salem, 
Mass., 1, 52, 68, 82-83, 198, 315; II, 84, 177, 252, 
340; Il, 89, gO, 178, 354; IV, 5-17, 252, 336; Vv, 
91, 104, 247, 266-285; Penobscot Marine Mu- 
seum, Searsport, Maine, I, 65, 68, 87, 198; I, 
340; III, 91-92; Iv, 167; Salem East India Ma- 
rine Society, Iv, 6-8, 266-285; San Francisco 
Museum of Science and Industry, 1, 102, 203- 
204, 315-316; United States National Museum, 
Watercraft Collection, Washington, D. C., 1, 
63-79; II, 249-250; III, 178, 350-352, plate 24; 
v, plate 2; United States Naval Academy Mu- 
seum, Annapolis, Md., 1, 176-177; 1, 336-337; 
Ill, 93; IV, 308, 335; Wadsworth Athenaeum, 
Hartford, Conn., Iv, 79. 

Musham, H. A., U1, 354; V, 91; ‘Early Great Lakes 
Steamboats: The Ontario and the Frontenac,’ 
11, 333-344; “Early Great Lakes Steamboats: 
The Walk-in-the-Water,’ v, 27-42. 

Muskingum, bark (1845), 1, 50. 

Mutiny in bark B. Hilton, 1, 124-127. 

‘Mutton Spankers and Ringtail Topsails,’ by 
Captain P. A. McDonald, v, 235-239. 

Mutual, bark (1861), 1, 246. 

My Name is Frank, by Frank Laskier, reviewed, 
Il, $54. 

Mystery Ship: The Mary Celeste in Fancy and 
Fact, by George S. Bryan, reviewed, I, 256. 


N. B. Palmer, ship (1850), 11, 262. 

N. M. Haven, bark (1862), Iv, 242. 

Nabob, brig (7833), V, 194-202. 

‘Nahant Canoe,’ query by G. B. Porter, 11, 177; 
answered by H. I. Chapelle, 1, 353. 

Nancy, ship (1804), 1V, 97-98. 

Nancy, bark (1867), Vv, 149. 

Nantucket, light-vessel (7862), V, 245. 

Nantucket Island, Massachusetts, 1, 409-410. 

Napoleon, bark (1871), V, 150. 

Narrative of Joshua Gee of Boston, Mass., While 
he was Captive in Algeria of the Barbary Pi- 
rates, 1680-1687, reviewed, IV, 79. 

‘Nathaniel Bowditch,’ by Harold Bowditch, v, 
99-110. 

‘Nathaniel Hawthorne and the Museum of the 
East India Marine Society,’ by Charles E. 
Goodspeed, v, 266-285. 
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Nathaniel T. Palmer, schooner (1899), Vv, 79 f£., 
138. 

National, ship (1858), 1, 332. 

National Archives, Washington, 1, 98-99, 149- 
158, 165-166, 188, 275-294; III, 239, plates 23, 
34; V, 7, plates 1-2. 

Nautical instruments: nocturnal, 1, 8; quadrant 
of 1527, I, 21. 

Nautilus, ship (1856), Iv, 240; v, 32 

Nautilus, bark (1858), Vv, 150. 

Navahoe, tank barge (1908), Iv, 325. 

Naval Documents Related to the United States 
Wars with the Barbary Powers, edited by Cap- 
tain Dudley W. Knox, Vol. 11 reviewed, u, 
341; Vol. Iv reviewed, 111, 180. 

Naval engagements, Defence of Raleigh (1778), 
1, 168-170; Fedhala, French Morocco (1942), 
Ill, 99-105; Porto Praya (1781), v, 64-78; York- 
town (1781), V, 240-241. Views of: Phoenix and 
Rose (1776), ui, plate 1; Lake Champlain 
(1776), 1, plate 1; Constellation and L’Insur- 
gente (1799), U1, plate 2; President and Little 
Belt (1811), m1, plate 2; United States and 
Macedonian (1812), 11, plate 3; Lake Erie 
(1813), m1, plate 3; Fort McHenry bombard- 
ment (1814), 1, plate 4; Lake Borgne, Louis- 
iana (1814), 11, plate 6; President and Endy- 
mion (1815), Ul, plate 5; Algiers (1815), 11, 
plate 6; Decatur’s squadron and Mashouda 
(1815), 11, plate 7. 

Naval guns, U1, 11-18, 148-158. 

Naval Historical Foundation, tv, 
335; V, 91, 240, 244. 

Naval medals, 11, 336-337. 

Naval Observatory, Washington, I, 150-152. 

Naval policy, American, 1775-1 
1777+ V» 177-193- 

‘Naval Portrait,’ query by John Haskell Kemble, 
II, 177. 

Naval prints, III, 5-10, 93. 

‘Naval Punishments after the Abolition of Flog- 
ging,’ document contributed by M. V. Brew- 
ington, V, 243-244. 

Naval timber, 111, 239-249. 

Navarino, steamer (1870), 1, 76. 

Navarro, Jose F., tv, 141 ff. 

Navicello, Mediterranean, 1, 367-369. 

Navigation, Columbus’ celestial, 1, 6-25, 123-137; 
Columbus’ dead reckoning, 1, 209-240; Oviedo 
on practical navigation, I, 391. 

“Navy Allowance Tables,’ by M. V. Brewington, 
V, 326-327. 

‘Navy Board’s Report to the Admiralty on the 
First Coppering Experiment,’ document con- 
tributed by Dorothy R. Brewington, 1, 304- 
306. 

Navy Department, Office of Naval Records and 
Library, 1, 198; 11, 341; 11, 180, 267-268; v, g1, 
122, 245, 246, 248, 326. 
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Navy, Uruguayan, I, 170-171. 

Nearchus, ship (1873), Ul, 71. 

‘Necklace,’ query by Edwin Newell Rich, 1, 171. 

Nellie L. Byrd, bateau (1911), Iv, 289. 

Nelson, Captain Andrews, 11, 291. 

Nelson, George A., 1, 177; ‘First Cruise of the 
Privateer Harpy, The,’ 1, 116-122; answered 
query, I, 313; contributed document, 1, 338. 

Neptun, bark (1864), 111, 65. 

Neptune, bark (1870), 111, 68. 

Neptune’s Favorite, ship (1854), V, 149. 

Nesutan, ship (1863), 111, 69. 

Nettie, sharpie (1867), 111, 167-168, plate 23. 

‘Nettie, The,’ by Vernon D. Tate, 11, 167-168. 

Nevada, steamship (1865-1867), 11, 18. 

Nevitt, Cedric Ridgely-, Iv, 260, 336; v, 165; 
‘Auxiliary Steamships and R. B. Forbes,’ 1, 
51-57; “Light-vessel of 1823 built by Henry 
Eckford, A,’ v, 115-120; ‘United States Mail 
Steamer George Law, The,’ Iv, 304-317. 

New Bedford, Massachusetts, ship registers, 1, 
188. 

New England’s Fishing Industry, by Edward A. 
Ackerman, reviewed, II, 261. 

New World, ship (1846), v, 147. 

New York, steamship (7864), 11, 18, plate 4. 

New York Bay harbor craft, 1, 399; 11, plate 24. 

New York Historical Society, 1, 314-316; Iv, 252. 

‘New York Pilot Boat,’ query by Arthur C. 
Wardle, v, 163-164. 

New York Public Library, 1, 381-390. 

Newbern, steamship (1877), 1, 258-259. 

Newcomen Society, Il, 357. 

Newhall, Beaumont, review by, I, 320-321. 

Newport, centerboard schooner (1885), I, 73. 

Newport, Rhode Island, ship registers, 1, 410. 

Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., 
I, 188, 325, 396; II, 94; HI, 274. 

Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, For National Defense, reviewed, 1, 94. 
Newport Tower, by Philip Ainsworth Means, re 

viewed, II, 353. 

Newsboy, bark (1882), I, 77. 

Nichols, Captain Edward Payson, 11, 199, 257. 

Nichols, Captain E. D. P., 1, 108-115. 

Nickels, Captain J. C., 1, 108-112. 

Nielsen, K. Aage, Vv, 91. 

Night Hawk, steamship (1864), 111, 135. 

Nightingale, bark (1857), 11, 67. 

Nimrod, schooner (1891), 1, 65. 

Nina Tilden, steamer (1864), 1, 261. 

Niobe, bark (1847), V, 150. 

Niobe, bark (1867), Iv, 73. 

No Ship May Sail, by Charles F. Haywood, re 
viewed, II, 263. 

Noble, brig (1845), Il, 349. 

Nonantum, bark (1861), Iv, 241. 

Nonpareil, ship (1853), 11, 64, 265. 
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Norah E. Lawson, bugeye (1906), 1v, 250. 

Nordhoff, Charles, ed., Jn Yankee Windjammers, 
reviewed, II, 92. 

Nordhoff, Charles, and James Norman Hall, 
Botany Bay, reviewed, I, 354. 

Nordic, oyster schooner (1926), I, 70. 

Nore light-vessel (1732), Iv, 265 ff. 

‘Norfolk Pilot Boats,’ query by R. C. Newbold, 
Ill, 177; answer by H. I. Chapelle, m1, 353. 

Normandy, bark (1877), Iv, 240. 

Normandy, yacht (1906), 1, 171. 

North America, ship (1824,) 111, 74-85. 

North America, ship (1852), Iv, 242. 

North America, steamship (1862) Iv, 143 ff. 

North Atlantic Patrol, by Griffith Baily Coale, 
reviewed, II, 343. 

North Carolina, bark (1853), 111, 349. 

North Carolina, brigantine (1749), 1, 167. 

North Pole, schooner (1754), 1, 297. 

North Star, ship (1871), Ul, 334. 

North Star, steamship (1854), Iv, 312. 

North West, bark (1846), v, 153. 

Northampton, ship (1852), IV, 48, 51, 52. 

Northern Light, ship (1873), Ul, 72. 

Northern Pacific, steamship (7973), 11, 186. 

Northern Pacific Steamship Co., 1, 80. 

Northey, William E., 1, 102; 11, 89. 

Northwest, steamer (1861), I, 76. 

Northwest Coast, 1, 97-98, 374-380; Vv, 160-162; 
Indian Canoes, 1, plates facing 376, 377. 

“Northwest Passage,’ query by M. V. Brewington, 
1, 5g. 

Norwegian, bark (1861), Iv, 241. 
‘Note on DNB and the Evacuation of Martin- 
ique, 1759,’ by Marshall Smelser, 111, 168-169. 
‘Note on Steamboat Decoration, A,’ by Randall 
V. Mills, 11, 159-161. 

‘Notes on Chapman and Flint,’ by Lincoln Col- 
cord, II, 324-326. 

‘Notes on Chesapeake Bay Skipjacks,’ by How- 
ard I. Chapelle, tv, 269-292. 

‘Notes on Some New England Three-Masters,’ 
by Robert H. I. Goddard, Jr., v, 286-296. 

‘Notes on the Palmer Schooners,’ by Robert B. 
Applebee, v, 79-81. 

Nottoway, barge (1829), V, 301. 

Novelty Iron Works, New York, I, 9-11. 


Oakland, ferry (1860), 11, 299-306. 

Oakley C. Curtis, schooner (1901), 1v, 61, 66, 68. 

‘Oars,’ document contributed by M. V. Brewing 
ton, II, 247. 

Ocean Chronicle, Published by Captain E. P. 
Nichols on Board the Bark Clara and Ship 
Frank Pendleton, 7878-1891, The, reviewed, 1, 
257. 

Ocean Express, ship (1854), 11, 69. 


Ocean Favorite, bark (1854), IV, 73, 244. 


“Ocean Navigation of Columbus on his First Voy- 
age, The,’ by John W. McElroy, 1, 209-240. 

Oceanography, v, 9 ff. 

Oconto, steamer (1872), 1, 76. 

Octavia, bark (1857), U1, 349. 

‘Officers who served under John Paul Jones, 

The,’ by William Bell Clark, 11, 55-56. 

Ohio, bark (1840), 111, 261. 

Ohio, steamship (1848), Iv, 307. 

Okahumkee, stern-wheel steamer (1870), I, 73. 

Old Bay Line, The, by Alexander Crosby Brown, 
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S. O. Co. No. 95, tank barge (1903), Vv, 139, plate g. 

S. W. Pike, bark (1860), 11, 333. 

Sabino, ship (1862), 11, 333. 

‘Saccarap,’ answers by Philip H. Cook and Storer 
B. Lunt, v, 245. 

Sailing Vessels in The San Diego Trade, re- 
viewed, I, 100. 

Sailmakers, Salem, 11, 285. 

Sailmaking, 11, 112-114, 267-268. 

Sailmaking Simplified, by Alan Gray, reviewed, 
I, 101. 

Sail plans by Charles Ware, 111, 267-268, plates 
35, 35, 44; V, 79, plates 6, 7. 

Sailor of Fortune, The Life and Adventures of 
Joshua Barney, by Hulbert Footner, reviewed, 
I, 317. 

Sails used by Northwest Coast Indians, 1, 374-380. 

St. George, brigantine (1736), 1, 297. 

St. James, ship (1856), 11, 332. 

St. John, steamboat (1863), 111, 43, plate 11. 

Si. Johns N. F., schooner (1918), v, 139. 

St. Joseph, ship (1865), 11, 334. 

‘St. Lucia Dug-Outs,’ by Philip P. Chase, 1, 71- 
73- 

Saint Paul’s seamanship, I, 102-106. 

St. Vallier, steamer (1905), 1, 273. 

Sainte Anne, schooner (1777), U1, 205. 

Sakamaki, Shunzo, Japan and the United States, 
1790-1853, reviewed, I, 319-320. 

Sakanishi, Shio, ed., A Private Journal of John 
Glendy Sproston, U.S.N., reviewed, 1, 185-186. 

Salacia, bark (1857), Vv, 147. 

Salem East India Marine Society, Iv, 5-14; v, 266- 
285. 

Salem Maritime National Historic Site, reviewed, 
I, 190. 

‘Salem Shipbuilding Industry before 1812, The,’ 
by James Duncan Phillips, 1, 278-288. 

Salem Trade, 1783-1789, 1, 345-351; 1795-1799. 
Iv, 18-30; 1801, V, 43-63. 

Salisbury, W., answered query, I, 82. 

Sally, ship (7888), u, 334. 

Sally I’on, schooner (1884), 1, 396. 

Salmon, Robert, 11, 44, plate g. 

Salting vessels, Iv, 50. 

Saltonstall, Leverett, tv, 5. 

Saltonstall, William G., 1, 102; Port of Piscata- 
qua, reviewed, I, 91. 

‘Salutes, Thomas Truxtun on,’ document, v, 156- 
157. 

‘Salving the Ship Crystal Palace: The Private 
Journals (1857-1858) of Captain Benjamin F. 


Simmons and Second Officer Joshua N. Rowe,’ 
edited by Joanna C. Colcord, 11, 314-326; Iv, 
31-44- 

Samaria ship (1876), Iv, 48, 51, 52. 

Samuel, bark (1866), 1, 110, 114. 

Samuel Russell, clipper ship (1847), 1, 46. 

Samuel Watts, ship (1870), 1, 246. 

San Diego Maritime Research Society, 1, 100. 

San Francisco Museum of Science and Industry, 
I, 102, 203-204, 315-316. 

San Roman, ship (1854), u, 246. 

Sancho Panza, ship (1855), 11, 69. 

Sand glass, I, 211. 

Sandale, 1, 366. 

Sands, Captain John, 1, go. 

Sandy Hook, bark (1863), Iv, 240. 

Sapphire, ship (1864), V, 152, 2 

Sappho, bark (1870), Iv, 72. 

Sarah E. Palmer, schooner (1894), Vv, 79 ff 

Sarah G. Hyde, ship (1851), 1, 331. 

Sarah Hignett, ship (1869), 11, 173. 

Sarah Newman, bark (1857), V, 151. 

Sarah S. Ridgeway, bark (1877), 1, 70. 

Saranak, bark (1844), 11, 264. 

Saratoga, ship (1874), I, 173. 

Satisfaction, sloop (1777), V, 187. 

Saunders, E. E. and Company, tl, 229 ff 

Savannah, steamship (1824), 1, 414. 

Sawyer, Carroll Ray, v, 247. 

Sawyer, Philip, 1, 71. 

Sayre, Clifford L., review by, 1, 183-184 . 

Scarborough, ship (1787-1788), Iv, 93-96. 

Schmitt, Waldo L., v, 91; Appendix to ‘The 
United States Fish Commission Steamer Al 
batross,’ Vv, 15-26. 

‘Schooner Albert F. Paul, The,’ by Robert H. I. 
Goddard, Jr., 11, 163-166. 

‘Schooner Doris Hamlin,’ query by Robert H. I. 
Goddard, Jr., 1, 174; answer by Robert H. 
Burgess, I, 251. 

‘Schooner Lillian E. Kerr, The,’ by Robert H. I. 
Goddard, Jr., Iv, 172-174. 

‘Schooner Lucy Evelyn, The,’ by Robert H. I. 
Goddard, Jr., 1, 327-330. 

‘Schooner Rebecca R. Douglas, The,’ by Robert 
H. I. Goddard, Jr., m1, 255-258. 

‘Schooner Richard R. Higgins of Wellfleet,’ 1, 
308. 

‘Schooner Speedwell, query by Captain H. A. 
Baldridge, U.S.N. (ret.), IV, 335. 

Schooners, 1, 69 ff., go, 174-175, 181-182, 308, 312 
313, 334, 341-342, 396-397, plate facing 396; 
II, 174, 175» 229-231, 243-245, 251, 326-330, 335; 
1, 163-166, 255-258, 266, plate 43; Iv, 58-67, 
164-171, 172-174, 236-237, 325-326; V, 79-81, 85- 
87, 137-141, 286-296, 327. 

‘Schooners, Three-Masted,’ query by V. M. W., 1, 
go; answer by John Lyman, I, 174-175; answers 
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by Roland M. Howard and George A. Nelson, 
I, 312-313. 

Schoonmaker, Frank, answered query, I, 173. 

Schurz, William Lytle, The Manila Galleon, re- 
viewed, 1, 85-86. 

Science from Shipboard, reviewed, tv, 177. 

‘Scooters, Great South Bay’, by David B. Tyler, 
IV, 224 ff. 

Scotia, ship (1865), IV, 51, 52, plate 11. 

Scotia, steamship (1847), U1, 133. 

Scotland, ship (1855), V, 153. 

Scow schooners, I, 75-76, 87-88. 

Scribner, Captain David A., 11, 199. 

‘Sea Chests,’ query by Henry Darnell, Jr., 1, 171- 
172; answers by L. W. Jenkins and Count 
Pehr Sparre, I, 312. 

Sea Flower, ship (1853), 11, 68. 

Sea Gull, pilot boat (7838), Iv, 105 ff. 

Sea Lanes in Wartime; the American Experi- 
ence, 1775-1942, by Robert Greenhalgh Al- 
bion and Jennie Barnes Pope, reviewed, 111, 91. 

Sea of Cortez, by John Steinbeck and E. F. Rick- 
etts, reviewed, 11, 183. 

Sea Power and British North America, 1783-1820: 
A Study in British Colonial Policy, by Gerald 
S. Graham, reviewed, 11, 259-260. 

Sea Power in the Pacific 1936-1941, A Bibliog- 
raphy, by Werner B. Ellinger and Herbert 
Rosinski, reviewed, I, 352. 

Sea Queen, bark (1864), v, 242. 

Sea Serpent, ship (1850), Iv, 73. 

Sea Witch, ship (1846), 1, 69. 

Seaborn, auxiliary schooner (1916), v, 140. 

Sealby, Inman, answered query, I, 175-176. 

‘Sealing Boats,’ by A. Alfred Mattsson, 11, 32 
332. 

Sealing in South Atlantic, 1, 154-166. 

Seaman’s Bride, ship (1859), Iv, 256. 

Searchlight, steamer (17905), 1, 273; U1, plate 34. 


Seeand bee, steamboat (1912), IV, 192. 
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Seminole, steamship (7896), 1, 394. 

Semiramis, ship (17798), V, go. 

Semiramis, ship (1863), 11, 68. 

Sequine, brigantine (1845), 11, 262. 

Servia, ship (1883), Iv, 48-49, 51, 52, plate 12. 

Seth Low, tow-boat (1861), 11, 161-163, plate 22; 
v, 146-147, plate 12. 

Seth Sprague, bark (1847), Iv, 242. 

‘Seventeenth-Century German Submarine, A,’ 
by David Whittet Thompson, 111, 345-349. 

Sewall, Arthur and Company, I, 335-336; v, 81. 

Shackamaxon, ship (1851), IV, 73. 

Shakespeare, bark (1854), 1, 245. 

Shakespeare, ship (1856), 11, 72. 

Shamrock, ship (1853), I, 331; IV, 46, 51. 

Sharpie Nettie on Trukee River, Nevada, m1, 
plate 29. 

Shatemuc, bark (1859), U1, 65. 


Shawmut, bark (1853), V, 149. 

Shawmut, steamship (1902), II, 195-196. 

Sheboygan, steamer (1869), 1, 76. 

‘Shifting Ensigns,’ query by J. H. Kemble, 11, 
353° 

‘Ship Crescent,’ query by George Atwell Rich- 
ardson, v, 246. 


‘Ship Crusoe, The,’ by H. W. Belknap, tv, 235-236. 


‘Ship Goddess,’ query by W. H. Watson, 00, 174. 

Ship Licenses issued to vessels under twenty tons 
and Ship Licenses on Enrollments issued out of 
the Port of Newport, Rhode Island 1790-1939, 
Volume I, reviewed, I, 93. 

‘Ship Lord Dartmouth: American-built Mer- 
chantman of Revolutionary Days,’ by Sydney 
G. Morse, Iv, 207-216. 

‘Ship Martha’s Shopping Trip in the Mediter- 
ranean, The,’ by James Duncan Phillips, v, 
13-63. 

Ship Model Society, New York, I, 103. 

Ship Model Society, Washington, 111, 178; Vv, 165. 

Ship Models Illustrated, by F. Ward Harman, 
reviewed, III, 274. 

‘Ship Pacific Queen, The,’ by Harold D. Huycke, 
IV, 199-206. 

Ship Registers and Enrollments of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, Volume 1, 1804-1820, reviewed, I, 
Q3- 

Ship Registers and Enrollments of Newport, 
Rhode Island, 1790-1939, Volume I, reviewed, 
I, 410. 

Ship Registers and Enrollments of Providence, 
Rhode Island, 1773-1939, Volume 1, Parts 1 
and 2, reviewed, I, 93. ; 

Ship Registers of New Bed ford, Massachuseits, 
Volume HU, 1851-1865, reviewed, 1, 188; Vol- 
ume 11, 1866-1939, reviewed, II, 93. 

‘Ship Zouave,’ query by Edward G. Curtis, v, 246. 

‘Shipbuilding,’ query by M. V. Brewington, 1, 
172. 

Shipbuilding, California, 1, 77-79; Bernicia, 
Mathew Turner, I, 77: San Francisco, v, 155; 
Dickie Brothers, 1, 78, 11, 74-76; James Dickie, 
1, 78. 

Shipbuilding, Connecticut: East Haddam, 1, 48: 
Mystic, tv, 72; Williams, 1, 45: New Haven, tv, 
72: Stonington, Iv, 72. 

Shipbuilding, Delaware: Wilmington, Jackson 
and Sharp, I, 69-70. 

Shipbuilding, Florida, 1, 72-73: Tarpon Springs, 
1, plate facing 73. 

Shipbuilding, Georgia: St. Mary’s, 1, 44. 

Shipbuilding, Gulf, Iv, 59-61; v, 81-82. 

Shipbuilding, Maine, 1, 44-45: Addison, tv, 326: 
Alna, Iv, 326: Ash Point, I, 303-323; Bangor, 
Iv, 238: Bath, 11, 324ff., 330-335; IV, 45-52; V, 79- 
81, 138; Portland Railway and Shipbuilding 
Co., 1, 65; Richardson and Stubbs, 1, 65: Bel- 
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fast, Iv, 238-239; Bowdoinham, tv, 239: Brewer, 
IV, 239: Bristol, 1, 50: Brunswick, Iv, 239; Bucks- 
port, Iv, 326: Calais, 1v, 239-240: Camden, Iv, 
240; V, 138: Castine, Iv, 326: Columbia Falls, rv, 
326: Crotch Island, m1, 144: Cumberland, rv, 
326: Damariscotta, I, 49; 11, 324; 11, 62; Iv, 240: 
Dresden, 1, 49: Eastport, tv, 240: Falmouth, tv, 
240: Franklin, Iv, 326: Frankport, Iv, 240: Free- 
port, I, 100; Iv, 241: Georgetown, Iv, 326: 
Great Island, 1, 146: Hallowell, v, 153: Harps- 
well, tv, 241: Harrington, v, 153: Kennebunk, 
11, 62-63; IV, 241-242: Machias, v, 153: Mill- 
bridge, Iv, 242: Newcastle, 1, 47; Iv, 242: Pem- 
broke, Iv, 242: Phippsburg, v, 153: Portland, 
I, 49; IV, 242-243: Prospect, v, 153: Richmond, 
II, 245-246; Iv, 243: Rockport, v, 153: Sears- 
port, Iv, 243-244: Stockton, v, 153: Thomaston, 
I, 50; 1, 79-80, 246, 324; IV, 244: Waldoboro, 1, 
49; V, 138, 153: Warren, 1, 50: Woolwich, v, 
153: Yarmouth, It, 63; v, 153. 

Shipbuilding, Maryland, Iv, 249-250, 269-292: 
Baltimore, 1, 49; U1, 26-34, 73, 349: Bodkin 
Creek, 1, plate facing 72. 

Shipbuilding, Massachusetts: Boston, 1, 47, 297; 
I, 169-173; V, 147-149, 328; Campbell and 
Brooks, 1, 58; Samuel Hall, 1, 46, 52, 53; D. D. 
Kelley, 1, 58; Donald McKay, 1, 44, 46, 58, 308; 
Smith and Townsend, I, 58: Chelsea, v, 149: Co- 
hasset, Hall Brothers, v, 85: Danvers, Iv, 207- 
212: Essex, Tarr and James, 1, 68: Haverhill, 
1, 49: Medford, 111, 68-70; v, 149-150; Thatcher 
Magoun, I, 82: New Bedford, v, 150: New- 
bury, 1, 48: Newburyport, 1, 167; 11, 70-72; Vv, 
150-152; Currier and Townsend, 1, 47: Quincy, 
v, 152: Salem, 11, 278-288; Iv, 18; v, 153: Swan- 
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Shipbuilding, Virginia: Alexandria, 1, 159-163; 
Newport News, 111, 271; Norfolk, 1, 297. 

Shipbuilding, Washington: Port Blakely, v, 137; 
Seattle, Hall Brothers, 1, 78, v, 85-87; Tacoma, 
V, 139-140. 

Shipbuilding, Wisconsin, 1, 253-255: Manitowoc, 
1, plate facing 73; S. Bates and Son, 1, 74; W. W. 
and S. Bates, 1, 76: Greenfield, §. Rand, 1, 76. 

Shipbuilding contracts, , 338; IV, 207-212; Vv, 
115-120, 243, 328; query by Adrian Block, 1, 
172. 

Shipbuilding in 1892, 11, 289-290. 

Ships and boats, European types of: Alijador del 
lago, Lake Albufera (Valencia), 1, 357-359: 
Beach boat, Riviera, 1, 369-371: Bragozzi, 1, 
56-57: Catalonian fishing boat, 1, 359-360 
Harbor boat, Palermo, 1, 371-373: Moleta, 1, 
353-356: Navicello, 1, 367-369: Sandale, 1, 366: 
Straits boat, 1, 356-357: Taffarel, 1, 59-60: 
Tagus River barges, Portugal, 1, 353: Tartane, 
1, 361, 365; 11, 62-63: Topo, i, 57-58: Trabacola, 
I, plate facing 371; 1, 58-59: Tunisian fishing 
lateener, 11, 61-62: Tuscan coaster, I, 365-366. 

Ships and boats, North American types of: 
Barge, Dismal Swamp Canal, v, 305-306; Mid 
dlesex Canal, 1, 134 ff: Beetle whale boats, 111, 
350-352: Biloxi shrimp fishing schooner, 1, 71 
72: Bugeyes, 11, 86-88: Grotch Island Pinkies, 
Ill, 141-142: Dories, 1, 310 ff: Double-enders, 
11, 311 ff: Dragnet boats, Connecticut River, 
1, 69: Dugout canoe, Dismal Swamp, v, 
plate 14: Dugout, St. Lucia, 1, 71-73: Dur- 
ham boat, I, 167-170; II, 253-255: Felucca, 
1, 79, 306-308: Gundalows, 1, 68; I, 127-139, 
209-222: Hampton boat, 1, 66, go, 173, 311-312; 


sea, V, 153. Il, 249-250; Ul, 141-147, plate 18: Log canoes, 
Shipbuilding, Michigan: Newport, 1, 76: Port Iv, 249: Nahant Pilot Canoe, 111, 177, 353: New 

Huron, 1, 74: Saugatuck, 1, 74: Spoonville, 1, York harbor lighter, m1, plate 24: Oyster 

plate facing 72: West Bay City, 1, 74. schooner, South Jersey, 1, 70: Potomac long 
Shipbuilding, New Hampshire, 1, 338: Durham, boat, 1, 159-163: Rafts, 1, 402-403: San Fran- 

II, 209-222; Hampton, III, 145-146: Portsmouth, cisco Bay lateen-rigged fishing boat (felucca), 

I, 47, 48, 315; U1, 66-68; Iv, 73. 1, 306-308, plates facing 297, 312, 313: Scooters, 
Shipbuilding, New Jersey, 1, 70. Great South Bay, Iv, 224-232: Scow schooners, 
Shipbuilding, New York City, 11, 261-264; v, 1, 75-76, 79, 87-88: Sealing boats, 111, 327-332: 

154; Bell, 1, 46; Brown and Bell, 1, 46; Henry Sharpies, 11, 167-168, plate 23: Skipjacks, Iv, 

Eckford, 1, 51, V, 115-120; S. and F. Fickett, 1, 269-292: Virginia canoes and bugeyes, 111, 176; 

82; Smith and Dimon, 1, 42; William H. Webb, 1v, 76: Wherries, 1, 311 ff. 

I, 44, 45, 47, 48, 109, IV, 305 ff.; J. A. Wester- Ships and boats, South American types of: Balsa, 

velt, 1, 46, 47; Westervelt and MacKay, I, 48. i, 112ff: Inflated sealskin boats, u, 115 ff: 
Shipbuilding, Ohio: Cincinnati, 1, 48; Huron, J. Reed boats, 11, 115 ff. 

Keating, 1, 74; Marietta, 1, 50; Toledo, v, 137. ‘Ship’s Log,’ query by Henry W. Belknap, 111, 353. 
Shipbuilding, Oregon: Coos Bay, 1, 78; North Shish, Jonas, tv, 26: ff. 

Bend, v, 137; Portland, v, 139-140. Short History of Navigation, A, by W. J. V. 
Shipbuilding, Pennsylvania: Kensington, 1, 48; Branch and E. Brook-Williams, reviewed, Iv, 

Philadelphia, 11, 264; IV, 73, V, 243; Pitts- 177. 

burgh, Iv, 183-187. Show Boat, schooner (1929), Iv, 67, 68, plate 16. 


Shipbuilding, Rhode Island: Bonnysville, 1, 49; Shreve, Henry Miller, 11, 346-347. 
Newport, tv, 72-73; Warren, Iv, 73. Sickel’s Patent Cut-Off Valves, Iv, 191. 
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‘Side-Wheelers Across the Pacific,’ by John Has- 
kell, Kemble, 11, 5-38, 243. 

Sierra Nevada, ship (1854), 11, 67. 

Sierra Nevada, ship (1861), Iv, 255. 

‘Signal Books,’ query by M. V. Brewington, 11, 
177; answer by R. de Kerchove, 111, 269; an- 
swer, IV, 251. 

‘Signal Systems and Ship Identification,’ by M. 
V. Brewington, III, 205-221. 

Sigsbee, Captain C. D., U.S.N., v, 7, 8. 

Sill, Edward Rowland, Around the Horn, re- 
viewed, IV, 255. 

Simison, Barbara D., co-editor with Stanley T. 
Williams of Around the Horn. A Journal: 
December 10, 1861 to March 25, 1862 by Ed- 
ward Rowland Sill, reviewed, Iv, 255. 

Simmons, Captain Benjamin F., 11, 314-326; Iv, 
31-44, 324-325, plate 8. 

Simonds, W. A., 1, plate facing 114. 

Simoon, ship (1852), U1, 262. 

Sims, Admiral William Sowden, U.S.N., U1, 93. 

Singleton Palmer, schooner (1904), V, 81. 

Sintram, schooner (1920), V, 139. 

Siple, Paul A., review by, 1, 185-187. 

Sir John Lawrence, bark (1864), 1, 113. 

‘Sir William Phips’ Treasure,’ by Shepard 
Pond, Ul, 171-172. 

Sirius, ship (1858), 1, 73. 

Siroc, sailing wherry (1902), II, 319-320. 

Skinner, Thomas C., 111, 271; lithograph of S. S. 
America, reviewed, 1, 188. 

Skipjacks, Iv, 269-292. 

Slacke, Benjamin, v, 68 ff. 

Slave trade, 1, 348, 389. 

Sloops, 1, 311 ff. 

Smale, Captain Rudolph, There Go the Ships, re- 
viewed, III, 92. 

Small, Edwin W., I, 102; query by, I, 177. 

Smelser, Marshall, ‘Admiral Sir Peter Parker’s 
First Ship of the Line,’ 111, 266; “Note on DNB 
and the Evacuation of Martinique, 1759,’ II, 
168-169. 

Smith, Junius, 1, 318. 

Smith and Dimon, shipbuilders, 1, 42. 

Smith K. Martin, schooner (1899), 1, 70. 

Smyth, Admiral Sir Jeremy, R.N., Iv, 261-262. 

Sniffen, Harold S., query by, 1, 81. 

Snow, Alice Rowe, Iv, 42; Log of a Sea Captain’s 
Daughter, reviewed, Iv, 338. 

Snow, Edward Rowe, Iv, 336; Great Storms and 
Famous Shipwrecks of the New England Coast, 
reviewed, IV, 337-338; Story of Minot’s Light, 
The, reviewed, 1, 189. 

Snow & Burgess, ship (1878), V, 139. 

Snowdon, bark (1869), U1, 263. 

Snyder, J. W., Jr., contributed document, v, 15 
162. 

Society of Naval Architects and Marine En- 
gineers, Iv, 78. 
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Solid, bark (1864), Iv, 240. 

‘Some Blockade-Runners of the Civil War,’ by 
Arthur C. Wardle, 11, 131-140. 

Some Historic Ships and their Models in the 
Francis Russell Hart Nautical Museum, by 
James R. Jack, reviewed, 1, 189. 

‘Some Lengthy Open-boat Voyages in the Paci- 
fic Ocean,’ by F. W. Howay, Iv, 53-57. 

‘Some Philadelphia Ships Condemned at Ja- 
maica during the Revolution,’ by Langton 
Haldane-Robertson, 1, 203-208. 

Somerville, J. W., “Tug Seth Low,’ v, 146. 

Songs of American Sailormen, by Joanna C. 
Colcord, reviewed, 111, 356-357. 

Sophia R. Luhrs, bark (1874), Iv, 242. 

Sophronia, schooner (7802), IV, 45. 

Soule, Phelps, “The Hampton Boat,’ 11, 141-147. 

South America, steamship (1860), Iv, 143 ff. 

South America, steamship lines to, Iv, 137-163. 

South Carolina, ship (1851), V, 154, 242. 

South Sea Vagabonds, by John W. Wray, re- 
viewed, I, 409. 

Southampton, ship (1851), U1, 62. 

Southern Cross, ship (1868), 11, 172-173. 

Sovereign of the Seas, ship (1868), 11, 173. 

Sowle, Captain Cornelius, Iv, 56-57. 

Spanish voyages in Pacific, Iv, 88-93. 

Spark, U.S. brig (1814), Vv, 79, plate 6. 

Sparre, Count Pehr, 1, 203-204; I, 19, 89, 279; 
photographs by, tl, plates 38-42; answered 
query, I, 312; letter to the Editors, 1, 326-327. 

Spectre, oyster sloop (1883), I, 71. 

Speedwell, schooner (1777), V, 187. 

Speedwell, schooner (1817), IV, 335- 

Speedwell, centerboard schooner (1896), 1, 73. 

Spencer, Henry, Iv, 233. 

Spencer, Herbert R.., Iv, 252; v, 165; 
Steamer,” ’ Iv, 183-192. 

Spoilers of The Sea: Wartime Raiders in the Age 
of Steam, by John Philips Cranwell, reviewed, 
I, 401. 

Spring field, ship (1868), 11, 70. 

Sprit rig, 1, plate 11. 

Sproston, John Glendy, 1, 185-186. 

‘Squaeling,’ query by Harold Bowditch, v, 89. 

Squando, ship (1856), Iv, 243. 

‘Square Sails and Raffees,’ by Captain P. A. Mc- 
Donald, v, 142-145. 

Stag Hound, ship (1850), 1, 46. 

Star of Alaska, ship (1886), Iv, 199-206. 

Star of England, bark (7928), Iv, 202-203. 

Star of Finland, bark (1970), Ul, 172. 

Star of Greenland, bark (1909), 11, 294-295. 

Star of Hope, ship (1855), 11, 284-286. 

Star of Hope, ship (1868), 111, 173. 

Star of Scotland, bark (1887), 1, 333-344, plates 
facing 338-339; UI, 266; IV, 325. 

‘Star of Scotland, ex-Kenilworth, The,’ by John 
Lyman, I, 333-334- 
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Star of Scotland, schooner (1887-1941), 1, 334, 341- 
342; 111, 266; IV, 325. 

Star of the West, steamship (1857), Iv, 312. 

Stark, Marie Charlotte, 11, 89, ‘Materials for 
Research in the Files of International Claims 
Commissions,’ 111, 48-54. 

Starrett, Captain H. A., I, 199. 

Stars and Stripes, ship (1862), 111, 62. 

State of Maine, ship (1878), 1, plate 25. 

Staunton, barge (1828), v, 301. 

‘Staysails,’ query by Baron R. de Kerchove, 1, 
398; answered by John Lyman, 1, 269. 

Steam warship, Turkish, 1, plate facing 89. 

Steamboat Bill of Facts, Volume 1, reviewed, 1, 
101; reviewed, III, 357. 

‘Steamboat Decoration, A Note on,’ by Randall 
V. Mills, 11, 159-161. 

‘Steamboat Engines,’ query by E. W. Small, 11, 
177; query by John W. McCann, v, 89; an- 
swer by George W. Dyson, Iv, 77; answer by 
H. Allen Gosnell, v, 163. 

Steamboat Lore of the Penobscot, by John M. 
Richardson, reviewed, 1, 262. 

‘Steamboat Pocahontas, 1893-1939, Typical East 
Coast Side-Wheeler of the 1890's, The,’ by 
Alexander Crosby Brown, 1, 223-228. 

Steamboats, I, 101; Ill, 35-47, 94, 131-140, 159-161, 
161-163, 333-344, 357: IV, 77: 175-176, 327-329; 
Vv, 27-42, 169-170: American, before 1824, I, 
412-416: Chesapeake Bay, 1, 96: Colorado 
River, I, 255-274, 405-406; 1, plate 34: Great 
Lakes, 1, 76-77, plate facing 73; Il, 333-334; 
IV, 183-192; V, 27-42: James River, 11, 223-228: 
Lake Winnipesaukee, I, 411. 
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Winfield Scott, ship (1851), Iv, 242. 

Winona, ship (1862), 11, 71. 

Wire rigging, 111, 288-289. 


‘Wire Rigging,’ query by E. D. Lovejoy, 1, 398; 


answers by Dorothy R. Brewington, I, 399; 
John Lyman, 1, 82; L. W. Jenkins, 11, 82-83. 
Wiscasset in Pownalborough, by Fannie S. 
Chase, reviewed, II, 262-263. 

Vitch of the Wave, clipper ship (1852), IV, 73. 

With Perry in Japan; the Diary of Edward Yorke 
McCauley, edited by Allan B. Cole, reviewed, 
11, 179. 

Wizard, ship (1853), 11, 170. 

Woburn Abbey, ship (1855), Iv, 72. 

Wolverine, U. S. gunboat (1843), , 335, plate 
17: IV, 183-192, plates 29-32. 
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Wooden sails, 1, 379-380, plate facing 377. 

World Map on Dymaxion Projection by Richard 
Buckminster Fuller, tv, between 118-119. 

World War II, I, 101, 410, 411. 

Wormser, Richard S., answered query, 1, 174. 

Wotje, Iv, 102, plates 21-22. 

Wray, John W., South Sea Vagabonds, reviewed, 
I, 409. 

‘Wreck of the Ship General Oglethorpe—1802,’ 
by Robert MacKay (edited by Charles F. Mills), 
II, 44-55- 

Wrecks, 1, 108-112; I, 35-38, plate 8, 44-55; UI, 
163-166, 196 ff., plate 26, 265, 266, 324-326; Iv, 
47-48, 155-156, 158-159, 174, 236-237, 313-316, 

, 337-338; V, 286 ff. 

‘Wrecks of Civil War Blockade-runners,’ by Au- 
gustus H. Fiske, 111, 265. 

Wrestler, barkentine (1880), v, 85-86. 

Wright, Charles M., 1, 177, 252; Iv, 86. 

Wright, Louis B., and Julia H. MacLeod, The 
First Americans in North Africa, reviewed, Vv, 
329-330. 

Wrigley, Gladys M., answered query, 1, 86-87. 

Writers’ Program, Work Projects Administra- 
tion, A Guide to Key West, reviewed, 1, 403-404. 

Wynstay, schooner (1742), I, 297. 
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Wyoming, schooner (1909), IV, 325; V, 140. 


Xenia, baik (1870), 11, 264. 


Yakima, schooner (1902), I, 230. 

Yamoyden, bark (18693), 111, 349. 

Yankee Blade, bark (1849), 11, 63. 

Yankee Stargazer—The Life of Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch, by Robert Elton Berry, reviewed, 1, 257- 
258. 

Yarnall, W. B., query by, v, 164. 

York Spit, light-vessel (7862), v, 245. 

‘Yorktown, September—October 1781,’ by Cap- 
tain Dudley W. Knox, U.S.N. (ret.), Vv, 240-241. 

Yosemite, steamboat (7863), 11, 303. 

Young America, ship (1853), 11, 263. 

Young Brander, ship (1853), U1, 64. 

Young Greek, bark (1855), V, 150. 


Zafiro, steam tug (7898), 11, 152-153. 
Zephyr, ship (1854), V, 148. 

Zephyr, barkentine (1894), UI, 65. 
Zimmerman, Captain L. F., tv, 144 ff. 
Zingara, shoop (1852), 1, facing 72. 
Zion, ship (1894), I, 62. 

Zouave, ship (1862), v, 246. 

Zulueta, ship (1856), I, 332. 

Zurich, ship (1844), 11, 262. 


List of vessels having compound names arranged alphabetically 
by their last names 


Ackerly, George C. 
Adams, Colonel. 
Adams, Geo. M. 
Adelaide, City of 
Albaugh, Harry F. 
Alberni, City of 
Alexander, Ann 
Alexander, Princess 
Alice, Emma and 
Allard, S. I. 

Allen, Ethan 

Alles, Mattie J. 
Amelie, Marie 
American, True 
Ames, Gouvernor 
Anne, Sainte 
Antoinette, Marie & 
Augusta, Emily 
Augusta, Johanne 
Austin, City of 
Bacon, Granville R. 
Badger, Ella E. 
Baker, Adelaide 
Bangs, Benjamin 
Barker, Jennie S. 


Barnes, Laura Annie 


Baxter, H. V. 
Baxter, Malcolm, Jr. 
Beaumont, City of 
Beauregard, General 
Beebe, Wm. L. 
Bell, Jacob 

Bell, Lottie 

Belle, Eastern 
Benito, Pio 
Bennett, Willie L. 
Berry, General 
Bertram, John 
Besse, Hattie C. 
Biliings, George E. 
Birdsall, Emelie F. 
Bisbee, William 
Bischoff, J. D. 
Bishop, R. C. 
Blanchard, P. G. 
Blessington, Lady 
Blout, Frank 
Blue, True 
Bogart, James L. 
Boyce, G. J. 

Brad ford, Mary 
Brainerd, Frank 


Brett, Martin W. 
Brooklyn, City of 
Brown, H. W. 
Buck, Fanny 
Byrd, Nellie L. 
Camp, Anna 
Campbell, Eliza 
Carlon, Frederick W. 
Carolina, South 
Carver, B. F. 
Case, George M. 
Celeste, Mary 


Chamberlain, Henry H. 


Childs, Annie 
Cholric, King 
Christenson, Edna 
Christopher, John G. 
Clark, Carrie M. 
Clise, J. W. 
Cloud, Red 
Clyde, Thomas 
Cobb, Martha 
Cobden, Richard 
Cochran, F. W. 
Cole, Robert W. 
Collier, E. P. 


Colt, Caldwell H. 
Comyn, Anne 
Comyn, Phyllis 
Congress, American 
Conner, William H. 
Cook, Parker 
Cooper, Alice D. 
Cooper, Elwood 
Counce, Alice 
Crapo, William W. 
Creighton, E. 
Crenshaw, Fannie 
Cressey, Cora F. 
Crowley, Mertie B. 
Cummings, William 
Currier, John 
Curtis, Caleb 
Curtis, Oakley C. 
Dallas, City of 
Dana, Thomas 
Daniel, Vernon 
Dare, The 

Dare, Virginia 
Dartmouth, Lord 
Davenport, Charles 
Davis, C. M. 
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D’Aymer, John 
Dayrell, Wild 

De Gamma, Vasco 
De Ronde, Marie 
Dean, Virgil G. 
Deering, Carroll A. 
Diebold, Mary H. 
Dixon, Robert 
Dollar, Mary 
Douglas, Rebecca R. 
Douglas, William L. 
Dove, Carrier 
Dows, David 
Dream, Forest 
duBois, Jennie R. 
Eagle, War 
Eastern, Great 
Edison, Thomas A. 
Edward, Albert 
Edwards, Rebecca 
Eldridge, Asa 
Eleanor, Lady 
Elizabeth, Princess 
Eliott, Daniel 
Emma, Mary 
England, Star of 
Evans, Margaret 
Evelyn, Lucy 
Everett, Edward 
Fanny, Louisa Ann 
Farmer, Julia 
Favorite, Neptune’s 
Fearing, Susan 
Finland, Star of 
Fish, Annie 

Fish, Joseph 

Fish, Loretto 
Flint, Frank 

Flush, Pam 

Forest, Windsor 
Forester, Donna 
Forsyth, John 
Foster, J. F. 
Foster, James, Jr. 
Foster, M. E. 
Foster, Thomas R. 
Franca, Villa 
Francis, Lucy 
Frank, M. L. 
Fraser, John 
Friend, Forest 
Friends, Three 
Frome, Anna M. 
Frothingham, William 
Fuller, A. J. 
Gallatin, Albert 
Galveston, City of 
Gama, Vasco da 
Gaspar, Jose 


INDEX 


Gee, Annie 

George, St. 

Gibbs, Alfred 
Giddings, Ernestine 
Gilroy, George 
Girl, American 
Gironde, La 
Goodspeed, Ellen 
Gordon, Charles F. 
Goss, Guy C. 
Govin, R. R. 
Grand Haven, City of 
Grant, Lydia 
Grant, President 
Greek, Young 
Greely, Eliphalet 
Greenland, Star of 
Greenleaf, Marcia 
Griffin, John 
Griggs, Everett G. 
Gring, Helen Barnet 
Gulfport, City of 
Haarfager, Harold 
Hall, H. K. 
Hamlin, Doris 
Hammond, Mary 
Hansen, H. C. 
Harding, Kate 
Harkness, Jennie 
Harriet, Lucy 
Harvard, Thomas 
Haven, N. M. 
Haviside, Alicia 
Haviside, Russell 
Hayward, Cassie 
Hazard, J. A. 
Heidritter, Anna R. 
Henry, Patrick 
Henry, William 
Hersey, S. F. 
Hettler, Herman H. 
Higgins, Richard R. 
Hignett, Sarah 
Hill, Bunker 

Hills, Adela 
Hilton, B. 

Hincks, Susan 
Holcombe, Thomas 
Homans, Lizzie 
Hope, Star of 
Houston, City of 
Houck, Courtney C. 
Howland, Gideon 
Hoxie, Belle 

Hoyt, Edna 

Hyde, Henry B. 
Hyde, Sarah G. 
Imperial, Prince 
I’on, Sally 


Jacket, Blue 
Jackson, Andrew 
Jackson, City of 
Jackson, Fort 
James, St. 

Jayne, C. E. 

Jessie, Harriet & 
Jessie, Margaret and 
Jessup, General 
John, St. 

Jones, Brad ford E. 
Jones, Suzie M. 
Joseph, St. 

Juan, San 

Keeler, Jas. R. 
Kennedy, Elodia A. 
Kerr, Lillian E. 
Kidder, Edward 
Kimball, Annie 
Kimball, David 
Klinck, Charles H. 
Klinck, George E. 
Kreger, Jennie Flood 
Kuhn, J. C. 
Lafayette, City of 
Lamb, Colonel 
Lane, Amy A. 
Lane, Robert L. 
Langdon, Governor 
Laramie, Fort 

Law, George 

Law, Lizzie A. 
Lawrence, Addie M. 
Lawrence, Alice M. 
Lawrence, Edward J. 
Lawrence, Sir John 
Lawrence, Thomas H. 
Lawson, Norah E. 
Leavitt, William 
Leoy, Jacob 

Lewis, Polly 
Lincoln, Jairus 
Lincoln, President 
Linlithgow, County of 
Linton, Robert L. 


Littlefield, Charlotte A. 


Livingston, Chancellor 
Lord, Charles H. 
Lord, Mary 

Low, Seth 

Ludwig, Johann 
Ludwig, M. R. 
Luhrs, Sophia R. 
Liiling, Charles 
Lunt, Charles H. 
Lyle, Annie 
Mabey, R. L. 
Mackall, Katherine 
Magoun, Thatcher 


Maine, State of 
Marcy, Daniel 
Marcy, Henrietta 
Marion, Leona & 
Marr, J. W. 
Marshall, Charles H. 
Marston, W. H. 
Martin, Smith K. 
Martin, Grace A. 
Martine, Josepina 
Mason, Fanny 
Maury, James 
McGaw, Helen 
McHenry, Fanny 
McKay, Donald 
McKee, Jas. 
McKim, Ann 
McKinnon, Ellen J. 
McNeil, Alexander 
McNeil, Collin C. 
McNeil, Eliza 
McNeil, Martha A. 
Means, F. S. 

Mears, Carrie 
Melauze, Le Marquis de 
Melchers, Jan 
Melville, Lucy 
Meritt, Weston 
Merrill, Kate 
Merrill, Ruth E. 
Metcalf, B. D. 
Mifflin, General 
Mildmay, H. B. 
Mills, Robert 
Mine, Lady 
Mister, Fulton T. 
Mister, Mamie 
Mobile, City of 
Montgomery, James 
Moore, Blanche 
Morey, Frank A. 
Morgan, Charles W. 
Morrison, Louisa 
Morse, Harry 
Morton, J. 
Natchez, City of 
Newland, J. B. 
Newman, Sarah 
Newson, James E. 
Nickerson, Jessie 
Noll, Old 
Norcross, Otis 
Nord, Cap 
Norton, Ella 

Nye, Thomas 
O’Brien, Edward 
Oglethorpe, General 
Orange, City of 
Oregon, Belle of 
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Orleans, City of 
Orleans, Maid of 
Osborn, Jessie 
Ostrander, Levi W. 
Palaces, City of 
Palmer, Augustus 
Palmer, Baker 
Palmer, Davis 
Palmer, Dorothy 
Palmer, Elizabeth 
Palmer, Fannie 
Palmer, Frank A. 
Palmer, Fuller 
Palmer, Harwood 
Palmer, Jane 
Palmer, Marie 
Palmer, Mary E. 
Palmer, Maude 
Palmer, N. B. 


Palmer, Nathaniel T. 


Palmer, Paul 
Palmer, Prescott 
Palmer, Rebecca 
Palmer, Sarah E. 
Palmer, Singleton 
Palmer, William B. 
Panza, Sancho 
Parks, Harvey A. 
Pascagoula, City of 
Patten, William 
Paul, Albert F. 
Peabody, Joseph 
Pearson, Juan F. 
Pederson, Kate G. 
Peking, City of 
Pendleton, James G. 
Percy, Eleanor A. 
Perkins, Thomas H. 
Perry, Commodore 
Perry, Oliver Hazard 
Pickering, Arthur 
Pike, General 
Pike, S. W. 

Porter, John 

Porter, Robert 
Portland, City of 
Potter, TJ. 

Price, Flora A. 
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Pride, Forest 
Prince, Minas 
Quayle, Margaret 
Queen, Sea 
Quixote, Don 
Rahman, J. C. 
Rawding, Herbert L. 
Read, Caroline 
Read, Charlotte 
Reed, Carrie 
Reed, J.C. 

Reed, William M. 
Rice, Charles G. 
Reichert, Elsie M. 
Reid, Aaron L. 
Republic, Great 
Richardson, H. L. 


Richardson, Henry L. 


Richmond, City of 
Ridgway, Jacob E. 
Ridgeway, Sarah §. 
River, Columbia 
Rivera, General 
Roberts, Thelma 
Robinson, Almira 
Roca, Cabo da 
Roman, San 

Ross, Annie C. 
Ross, Betsey 

Ross, William 
Roya, Eusebia N. 
Royal, Princess 
Royce, Alice 
Russell, Mary 
Russell, Samuel 
Rydberg, Abraham 
Ryerson, John H. 
St. Helens, City of 
Sargent, C. F. 
Schnauer, Ida 
Scotland, Star of 
Scott, Winfield 
Sewall, Benjamin 
Sherman, R. W. 
Shores, E. A., Jr. 
Skinner, Fanny 
Skolfield, I. L. 
Skolfield, Fannie 


Slope, Pacific 
Smith, Anna 
Smith, Edward R. 
Smith, William H. 
Smull, Annie M. 
Soule, C. H. 
Southard, Ellen 
Southard, Olive S. 
Southerner, The 
Sprague, Seth 
Sterling, E. R. 
Stewart, Ellen 
Stewart, Reine Marie 
Stockton, Mary 
Stone, James S. 


Strickland, Genevieve 


Stubbs, Abbie C. 
Sturges, L. L. 
Sudden, Catherine 
Swanton, Kate 
Sydney, City of 
Tapley, Hattie E. 
Tartar, American 
Taylor, Mary 
Thayer, Bethiah 
Thayer, Frank N. 
Thomas, Ruther A. 
Thompson, Charles 
Thompson, E. F. 
Thompson, J. A. 
Thompson, Jeremiah 
Tilden, Nina 
Tilley, Gorvernor 
Tittamer, William 
Tokio, City of 
Torrey, Annie 
Torrey, David 
Train, Enoch 
Treat, Florence 
Trufant, G. C. 
Tucker, Genevie M. 
Tudor, Frederick 
Turk, Grand 
Utter, Emma 

Vail, Walter 
Vallier, St. 

Vera, Clarissa 
Vernon, Mount 
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Vicksburg, City of 
Vinner, Werner 
Waco, City of 
Wainwright, J. C. 
Walker, Jennie 
Walter, Ellwood 
Wands, Gertrude 
Warner, Joseph 
Warren, Fred 
Warren, George H. 
Warren, Harry 
Warren, Henry 
Warren, Lottie 
Warren, Mary 
Washington, George 
Washington, Mount 
Watts, Samuel 
Webster, Daniel 
Webster, J. O. 
Webster, Robert L. 
Wells, George W. 
Wells, John W. 
Wesley, William 
West, Edward R. 
West, Far 

West, North 
Western, Great 
Wheeler, Dunham 
Wheeler, J. P. 
Wheeler, Moses 
Whitcomb, Lot 
Whitmore, Martha 
White, William L. 
Whitney, Emily F. 
Whittier, Mary E. 
Wight, Isle of 
Wilbur, Charles E. 
Wilcox, William 
Williams, Daniel S., Jr. 
Willis, Albert H. 
Wills, John 

Wills, Lucy S. 
Wing, J. T. 
Winslow, Edward B. 
Wolseley, Lord 
Worcester, City of 
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BOOKS RELATING TO SALT WATER 
BOUGHT AND SOLD BY 


ALFRED W. PAINE, 


CAROLA W. PAINE, Successor 
113 EAST 557TH STREET, NEW YORK 


HIS Shop has dealt exclusively in maritime books since 1930, and 

always carries a large stock of Interesting and Valuable Books 
relating to the History of Ships and Shipping, Navigation, Voyages of 
Discovery, Whaling, Shipbuilding, Local Marine History, &c.,&c. 


*¥* The Book Shop has been reopened and is now run by Mrs. 
Alfred W. Paine. Inquiries are cordially invited. 





PAINTINGS and PRINTS OF AMERICAN SHIPS, 
PORT VIEWS, PORTRAITS of MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, 
and SAILORS, and all subjects relating to THE SEA 


BOUGHT AND SOLD BY 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





I am interested in collecting and selling any pictorial material of good quality 
touching upon the Navy, Whaling, the Merchant Marine and Yachting, 
especially paintings by ‘Thomas Birch, Fitzhugh Lane, Robert Salmon, 
James Buttersworth, James Pringle, Samuel Walters, D. Macfarlane, 
Tudgay, the Roux family, Pellegrini, Montardier. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 








The Naval Historical Foundation 


AKES pleasure in announcing the facsimile re- 







production of a rare contemporary map showing 
both the military and naval situation about York- 
> town in the autumn of 1781, together with a 
RD note by Captain Dudley W. Knox, U.S.N., on 
General Washington’ s grand strategy which resulted in the vic- 
tory. 


The map, approximately 18 by 24 inches, is reproduced in colo- 


type and hand colored Jrom an original tinted engraving in the 


Library of Congress. Four hundred copies will be published with 
only three hundred twenty-five for general sale. Orders accom- 


panied by check should be sent to 


THE NAVAL HISTORICAL FOUNDATION 
c/o Office of Naval Records and Library, 
Navy Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


Price: Five dollars postpaid; 
To Members of the Foundation, Four dollars. 
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